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TO  THE  VICOBfTE  DE  CHATEAUBRUND— 

.  As  I  am  not  aware,  M.  le  Vicomte,  that  I  should 
.'incur  any  very  great  danger  or  inconvenience^  even 
should  the  dedication  of  these  pages  to  yoa  '*  in- 
volve me  in  the  suspicion  of  favouring  the  camp 
of  Henry  V.;"  and  as  I  assure  you  on  the  other 
hand,  that  jbe  work  "contains  no  covert  plot  for 
the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons/'  nor  anything,  I 
may  add,  calculated  to  disturb  the  peace  of  Europe 
or  subvert  any  political  institutions  whatever,  I  can- 
not forego  the  gratificafion  of  tendering  to  you  this 
triSing  homage  of  the  profound  respect  and  admi- 
ration with  which  your  personal  character  and  lite- 
rary career  have  ever  inspired  me.  May  the  close 
of  that  career  be  as  tranquil  and  happy  as  its  progress 
has  been  brilliant  and  useful  to  mankind  I  The  most 
enviable  literary  renown  should  be  crowned  with  an 
equally  enviable  literary  repose.  May  you  live  long 
to  enjoy  it,  and  that  calm  and  pure  serenity  of  mind, 
which  the  sunshine  of  the  heart  can  alone  confer ! 

Praying  you  to  accept  the  assurance  of  my  most 
perfect  respect, 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
M.  Le  Vicomte, 

Your  obedient,  faithful  servant, 

THE  AUTHOR. 
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CHAPTER  L 


Ojf  the  east  bank  of  the  quiet  and  respectable 
river  Connecticut,  stands  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
and  delightful  village  which  the  ancient  and  time- 
boDOored  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  contains 
within  her  borders.  Whoever  has  been  in  Spring- 
Seld ; — end  we  beg  leave  to  pity  the  reader  who  has 
DoC — must  acknowledge  that  it  is  justly  celebrated 
fer  the  beauty  of  its  ate  and  environs,  and  unrivalled, 
so  to  speak,  for  the  rich  and  variegated  scenery  of 
hill  and  dale,  river  and  mountain,  which  fill  up  the 
wide  circle  of  its  horizon.  Far-famed  is  it  also,  for 
the  beauty  and  charms  of  its  daughters.  Many 
oCber  titles  tp  renown  it  possesses,  which  make  her 
people,  and  with  reason,  proud  of  her  qame— among 
which,  it  may  suffice  to  mention  the  undisputed  ex- 
oelleDce  of  her  ale. 

About  a  mile  from  the  present  bounds  of  the  vil- 
lage«  and  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  river,  there 
stood  in  the  eventful  year  *83,  a^  modgpt  and  ralher 
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antiquated  dwelling,  exhibiting  two  stories  on  the 
front,  which  overlooked  the  river,  but  boasting  of  one 
only  in  the  rear.  At  this  distant  day,  it  would  seem 
almost  superfluous  to  add,  that  all-consuming  time 
has  left  no  remains  of  it,  to  enlighten  us  as  to  the  pre- 
cise dimensions,or  as  to  the  materials  employed  in  its 
construction,  except  that  vague  information  that  the 
house  itself  was  of  wood,  and  the  chimneys  of  stone, 
^  topped  off  with  brick.  But  though  it  has  disappear- 
ed, the  situation  it  occupied  is  still  spared,  and  hap- 
pens to  be  as  precisely  known  as  can  be  desired.  It 
stood  upon  a  certain  gentle  eminence,  about  fifty  feet 
above  Uie  ordinary  level  of  theriver,apd  sufficiently  se- 
cure from  those  spring-floods,  and  other  periodical  or 
occasional  deluges,  in  which  the  Connecticut,  unre- 
strained hy  the  example  of  the  dwellers  on  its  banks, 
breaks  over  the  limits  of  strict  propriety,  and  over- 
flowing the  meadows  of  the  just  and  the  unjust  with 
impartial  current,  leaves,  like  the  Nile,  the  most 
luxuriant  fertility  in  its  train.  We  trust  that  the  site 
is  now  suflSciently  designated,  and  we  lyould  not 
venture  on  It  more  particular  description,  without 
permission  from  the  present  owner. 

We  have  a  right,  however,  to  speak  of  them,  as 
they  were  at  the  date  we  have  mentioned.  And, 
not\%'ithstanding  our  respect  and  tend^ess  for  the 
memory  of  the  brave  old  continental  Colonel,  who 
then  owned  and  occupied  them,  we  must  record^ 
with  the  stem  impartiality  of  history,  that  they  were, 
at  that  period,  far  from  exhibiting,  under  the  ma- 
nagement of  Colonel  Eustace,  the  same  scene  of 
judicious  and^tuiving  husbandly,  which  they  present 
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under  the  administration  of  bis  present  successor. 
The  rich  and  ample  meadow  which  sloped  so  beau- 
tifully from  the  house  to  the  river-side,  was,  at  the 
precise  time  our  story  begins,  covered  with  an  ex- 
cellent crop  of  grass ;  but  instead  of  standing  there 
to  make  graceful  undulations  to  the  passing  zephyrs, 
it  should  have  been,  at  least  ten  days  before,  cut  and 
stacked,  as  he  had  not  barns  ample^^enough  to  hold 
it :  and  such  was  the  universal  opinion'  expressed  to 
kina  by  suadry  kind  neighbours  and  friends,  wlio  as- 
sored  him  the  grass  was  as  good  as  spoiled  already. 
**  In  a  day  or  two,"  the  Colonel  uniformly  replied,  "  I 
will  have  it  out  pf  the  w9ty.  Forty-eight  hours  will 
make  no  great  difference/^ 

The  respectable  mansion  itself,  also,  bore  some 
marks  of  neglect,  as  well  as  of  age,  if  more  closely 
examined,  although  the  thick  forest  of  peach,  pear, 
and  apple  tiees,  which  surrounded  it,  and  the  grape- 
vines, woodbines  and  morning-glories,  which  were 
climbing  on  all  sides,  and  beginning  to  dispute  the 
possessioo  of  the  roof,  gave  it  an  air  of  rustic  ele- 
gance. An  ample  garden,  well  stocked  witli  useful 
and  not  unhonoured  vegetables,  and  of  which  the 
walks  were  bordered  with  a  variety  of  flowers  still 
mote  extensive,  was  exempted  from  this  appearance 
of  neglect  JVlore  than  one  shady  bower,  and  more 
thaa  one  trellised  summer-house,  bore  evidence  that 
female  taste  and  asaduity  presided  over  that  petty 
domain.  For,  it  was  a  notorious  circumstance,  that 
the  Colonel  himself,  far  from  viewing  the  well-or^ 
dered  garden  with  a  favourable  eye^  regarded  it  as  a 
drawback  on  the  farm  at  large,  forngrossing  too 
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much  of  the  valuable  labour  and  attention  of  his 
''right  hand  man,^^  one  Hezekiah  Brindle«  who, 
from  time  to  time,  as  required  by  the  higher  autho- 
rity of  his  daughter,  the  fair  Elizi49eth  Eustace,  ex- 
ecuted such  grosser  tasks  as  she  found  unfitted  for 
herself.  Under  her  auspices,  the  garden  became 
another  Eden :  and  it  might  bdntid  of  her  literally, 
as  some  poet  has  said  of  some  other  divinity,  that 
flowers  sprang  up  under  her  feet,  wherever  she 
touched  the  ground. 

A  striking  and  almost  a  melancholy  contrast  was 
presented  to.  this  neatness  and  elegance  of  the  gar- 
den, by  the  condition  of  the  farm  at  large,  of  which 
the  Colonel  was  the  manager.  The  fences  were  de- 
plorably  in  want  of  repair — the  horses  and  cattle 
were  constantly  getting  into  the  wrong  lot :  the  crops 
were  neglected,  and  in  general,  things,  if  done  at  all, 
were  neither  done  well  nor  done  quickly.  Colonel 
Eustace  had  not  yet  incurred  the  withering  epithet 
o(  a  '*  shiftless  man,^*  but  ai&irs  were  apparently 
'  tsnding  to  a  point  when  that  hatefiil,  but  significant 
phrase  would  be  coupled  with  his  name.  His  pru- 
dent neighbours  already  began  to  express  their  as- 
tonishment at  his  keeping  such  a  set  of  good-for-no- 
thing, shiftless  creatures  about  him,  and  to  **  guess 
that  he  would  not  add  a  great  deal  to  the  property 
he  had  inherited  from  his  father^' — meaning  thereby, 
that  he  was  in  a  course  of  diminishing  it,  if  be  did 
not  speedily  change  his  system. 

It  was  no  less  surprising  to  them,  that  he  should 
entertain  such  numbers,  b»  he  did,  of  a  more  deserv- 
ing class,  wha  came  to  seek  tb^  shelter  of  his  hospi- 
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table  roof,  as  tbey  were  on  their  way  to  their  own 
homes.  These  were  the  pennyless  officers  and  sol* 
diers  of  the  lately  disbanded  continental  army,  who, 
as  they  passed  from  the  tented  field  to  their  own  na- 
tivities and  residMces,  were  often  obliged  to  appeal 
to  the  charity  of  their  fellow^itizens  ibr  their  daily 
bread.  Some  gave  freely  and  generously,  as  Color 
Del  Eustace  every  day  delighted  in  doing :  but  more, 
either  gave  not  at  all,  or  scantily  and  grudgingly,  to 
the  brave  men,  to  whom  they  owed  that  they  had 
anything  to  give.  Many  a  gallant  Captain,  who 
had  ibndly  dreamed  that  his  laurels  were  to  cover 
his  poverty,  asCsesar^s  did  his  baldness,  was  reduced 
to  the  necessity.,  as  he  travelled  homeward,,  of  re- 
peating the  humiliating  petition,  '*  date  obolum  Belir 
lario'^-T-aod  not  unfrequently,  of  submitting  to  a  cold 
and  insulting  rebuff  for  his  reply. 

As  these  instances  became  known  to  our  worthy 
Cokmel,  his  doors,  ever  open  to  the  needy,  were 
thrown  open  wider  than  ever.  Hi^  indignation  at 
the  unfeeling  conduct  of  some  of  his  wealthy  neighr 
hours  in  this  respect,  uqited  to  his  sympathy  for  the 
hard  fate  of  so  many  of  his  late  companions  in  arms, 
led  him  much  further  than  prudence  would  have 
saoctioneil.  But  the  Colonel  had  always  admired 
that  saying  of  General  Lee^s,  that  *^  prudence  was  a 
mscallj  virtue,'^  and  ho  pever  admitted  it  into  Iiis 
counsels. 

He  had  himself  undei^ne  the  same  hardships-*- 
cold  and  hunger — ^tbe  fatigues  and  dangets  which 
the  continental  army  bad  endured  so  heroically,  coo- 
soliog  themselves  with  the  jojjjitil  vista  of  the  futjiw. 
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Monmouth  in  ^78^  he  stood  by  his  country,  through 
all  the  perils  and  trials  of  the  service,  until  the  death 
of  his  wife,  and  thie  state  of  his  own  health,  compelled 
him  to  resign  and  return  to  his  own  family. 
The  parting  from  his  regiment  was  a  real  a£Biction 
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to  the  ColoDel,  and  but  for  the  irreparable  loss  which 
he  had  sustained,  of  one  of  the  best  of  wives,  he 
would  have  disregarded  his  own  ill  health,  and  re- 
mained at  his  post  while  he  could  have  mounted  his 
horae.  But  he  was  now  obliged  to  look  to  his  do- 
mestic concerns,  which  Us  wife  bad  managed  better 
than  he  could  have  done  himself.  His  eldest  daugh- 
ter  whom  we  have  mentioned,  though  of  an  age  and 
dbcieCion  to  assume  the  management  of  the  bouse- 
bM  afihirs,  was  too  delicate  and  inexperienced  to 
encounter  all  tlie  arduous  cares  which  her  mother 
had  undongone.  The  worid,  however^  said  that  her 
father  might  as  well  have  left  things  to  the  manage- 
ment of  Elizabeth,  though  she  was  but  seventeen,  as 
he  was  of  very  little  use  as  far  as  his  authority  went 
in  regulating  the  details  of  his  own  business.  The 
Colonel  was  not  fond  of  being  ^  p]^;u^^^  with  little 
matters,  and  his  fiurm  by  this  time  began  to  exhibit 
the  striking  effects  of  leaving  things  to  themselves. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

The  Colooel  had  left  behind  him  in  his  regiment, 
his  eldest  son,  Henry  Eustace,  a  young  man  of  three* 
and-twenty,  who  had  been  his  adjutant  for  the  last 
two  years.  By  one  of  those  inexplicable  contradic* 
tions,  for  which  human  nature  is  distinguished,  the 
Colonel,  easy  and  good-natured  as  »he  was,  had 
piqued  himself  upon  maintaining  strict  military  subor- 
dination among  his  officers ;  and  nobody  hac^  felt  the 
effects  of  this  peculiarity  more  often  or  severely  than 
his  own  son.  He  wats  disposed  to  make  Iiimself  and 
his  young  comrades,  all  the  amusement  that  their 
condition  would  permit ;  and  to  defy  his  own  father's 
rigour  of  discipline,  was  among  the  most  common  of 
the  means  he  had  empbyed  for  that  purpose.  He 
would  contrive  toii)e  a  few  minutes  behind  the  time 
at  parade ;  to  make  some  laughable  mistake  an  the 
delivery  of  unimportant  orders, — to  order  the  music 
Co  play  the  wrong  march — and  a  variety  of  such 
tricks  on  purpose  to  set  his  father  to  lecturing  him. 
He  would  listen  with  a  grave  face  to  the  reproof, 
and  as  soon  as  he  was  alone  with  his  companions, 
make  a  jest  of  the  affair,  and  urge  them  to  the  same 
pranks,  for  the  purpose  of  impairing  that  strict  discir 
pline,  which  he  unwisely  thought  nK>re  ye:2Eatious 
than  ttsefuL 
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But  although  this  prop€nnsity  kept  him  on  rather 
bad  tenos  with  the  Colonel,  in  his  military  capadty, 
there  was  no  abatement  of  the  warm  paternal  aflbc- 
tion  which  he  had  always  experienced  from  him. 
The  Colonel  was  very  proud  of  him,  though  he  took 
infimte  pains  to  conceal  it,  and  ^d  not  really  dislike 
the  pranks  he  aometimes  played  him,  setting  them 
down  to  the  account  of  his  spirit  and  vivacity.  The 
joutfaliil  adjutant  was  the  special  favourite  of  every 
soldier  in  the  regiment,  and  of  all  the  gay  young 
officers  with  whom  he  associated,  whether  French 
or  Ammcan.  The  ibrmer  pronounced  turn,  **  bon 
camarade  et  brave  nldat^""  or  if  they  wished  to  be 
particularly  forcible — ^^bon  enfant  et  bon  duMe^'* 
while  the  American  cheers  of  Ihs  own  age  and 
standing,  rarely  mentioned  his  name  wiUiout  alluding 
to  some  fiolic  in  which  he  had  beea  conspicuous, — 
aonie  instance  of  his  reckless,  gay  impetuosity  in  the 
fiek),  or  of  his  successful  achievanents.  in  fora^n^ 
In  the  latter  department  of  the  service,  he  had  often 
perfonned  the  roost  mei%Nrable  exploits,  and  duriog 
those  famines  which  were  so'  frequent  in  the  Ameti- 
can  camp,  he  had  been  celebrated  for  procuring  sup- 
pKes  from  whig  as  well  as  toiy,  with  continental 
money,  at  par,  when  it  was  scarcely  worth  one  dollar 
on  the  thousand  He  had  a  set  of  picked  men  for 
these  enterprises,  who  were  equally  ready  for  foree 
or  stratagem.  For  some  of  his  valuable  captures  of 
this  description,  he  wag  more  than  once  honoured 
with  a  private  audience  of  the  commander-in-chief, 
who  did  not  fail  to  express  his  disapprobation  in  very 
strong  terms.    On  one  occasion,  there  was  so  much 
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uproar  created  by  an  ioflaential  and  distinguished 
friend  of  tiie  cause  of  independence,  whose  provisions 
had  been  purchased  in  this  mode,  that  it  was  thought 
fit  to  bring  the  adjutant  before  a  court  martial,  to 
appease  the  wrath  of  the  plundered  patriot.  He  iiad 
been  subjected  to  a  contribution  of  several  fine 
turkeys,  which  he  had  intended  for  his  own  table 
during  the  Christmas  holidays,  and  though  the  adju- 
tant was  tried  by  officers  who  had  without  excep- 
tioUf  partaken  of  the  spoils,  that  did  not  hinder  them 
fix>m  recommending  that  he  should  be  reprimanded 
by  the  colonel,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  officers  of 
the  regiment,  for  his  violation  of  the  recent  general 
order  on  that  subject  The  young  colonel,  who  had 
succeeded  his  father  in  the  command,  was  but  a  few 
years  older  than  himself,  and  was  one  of  his  most  in- 
timate friends ; — ^in  addition  to  which,  he  had  know* 
ingiy  dined  on  one  of  the  turkeys  with  which  Eustace 
had  regaled  the  staff.  It  was  no  wonder,  therefore, 
that  the  colonel  dwelt  so  strongly  on  the  corrupting 
tendency  of  such  practices,  as  well  as  the  outrage  on 
the  rights  of  the  citizens,  and  accused  him  of  tempt- 
ing his  brother  officers  to  partake  of  his  ill-gotten 
booty.  The  reproof  was  duly  and  gravely  adminis- 
tered, and  when  the  farce  was  over,  the  officers  pri* 
vately  made  themselves  merry  with  the  severe  tone 
which  the  colonel  had  assumed,  and  the  mock  sub- 
missiveness  of  the  adjutant.  The  latter  hinted  that' 
the  colonePs  disparagement  of  his  favourite  mode  of 
supply  should  not,  at  all  events,  hinder  his  practising 
it  on  the  disaffected  as  occasion  offered,  and  he  in* 
sisted  that  as  there  was  no  hard  money  to  be  had  iu 
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the  mess,  it  was  their  right  to  buy  at  a  fair  valuation^ 
with  such  circulating  medium  as  Congress  had  fur* 
Dished  the  army  withal,  ^  and  certainiyi^^  said  he, 
**  Colonel  Talbot  must  know  that  it  would  be  very 
wrong,  and  very  disrespectful  to  that  body  to  pass 
their  bills  for  less  than  the  (ace  of  them,  to  the  ene- 
mies of  the  country.  1  donU  like  to  give  them  such 
a  triumph,  and  I  will  trouble  him  hereafter,  in  case 
of  future  reprimands,  not  to  speak  of  my  fair  purchases 
by  the  name  of  '  plunder.If^  pay  for  everything  on 
the  most  liberal  scale, — ^and  if  the  money  has  depre- 
ciated, that  is  not  my  fault/^  He  agreed,  however, 
to  be  more  careful  in  future,  and  he  still  went  on  in- 
creasing his  popularity  with  the  younger  officers,  by 
his  advantageous  purchases,  whenever  a  tory  fell  in 
their  way,  if  the  mess  lacked  provisions. 

All  gay,  spirited  young  men  soon  find  themselves 
at  home  in  the  camp ;  and  marches  and  battles,  fa- 
tigues and  dangers,  are  welcomed  as  a  relief  from 
inactivity,  or  forgotten  as  soon  as  they  are  past.  It 
was  a  life  that  suited  precisely  with  the  temperament 
of  our  patriotic  adjutant.  He  was  horn  for  a  soldier, 
and  though  he  had  not,  as  yet,  performed  any  exploit 
to  amaze  the  world,  it  was  generally  allowed  in  the 
repment  that  he  would  have  been  worthy  of  succeed- 
ing his  father  in  the  command  of  it,  if  he  had  pos- 
sessed a  little  more  age  and  discretion.  As  it  was, 
he  had  a  party  in  his  favour ;  but  he  entertained  no 
ambitious  projects,  and  warmly  supported  the  in- 
terests of  the-  major  of  the  regiment,  who  had  been 
from  boyhood  his  intimate  friend,  and  to  whom, 
though  but  (bur  or  five  years  older  than  himself,  he 
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looked  up,  as  an  oflScer  of  the  most  consumtoate 
merit,  and  of  taleDts  for  command  that  would  ,one 
day  raise  him  to  the  highest  oliilitary  rank  and  re- 
nown, if  oppprtqpity  were  afforded  him.    The  only 
one,  however,  that  occurred  after  his  promotion,  was 
the  short  siege  of  Yorktown ; — and  the  hasty  surren- 
der of  Cornwallis  had  prevented  his  displaying  the 
prodigies  of  valour,  by  which  he  had  hoped  to  carve 
bis  way  to  the  command  of  a  brigade.    The  peace 
which  succeeded,  bad  dispelled  the  bright  visions  of 
military  glory  with  which  the  two  friends -were  wont 
to  entertain  eaclvother.    Eustace  was  now  at  home, 
assisting  his  father  occasionally  in  his  reminiscences 
of  the  glorious  past,  but  taking  no  heed  for  the  future. 
Talbot's  residence  was  in  the  neighbouring  village, 
but  be  was,  at  the  commencement  of  our  story,  on 
duty  as  a  member  of  the  General  Court,  sitting  at 
Boston, — having  transferred  his  ambition  from  the 
military  to  the  civil  department,  and  succeeded  in 
getting  himself  elected  one  of  the  representatives  of 
his  native  town,  immediately  on  his  return  from  the 
army. 

Eustace,  on  the  other  hand,  occupied  himself  only 
with  looking  up  amusements,  to  vary  the  monotony 
of  his  retirement, — and  in  sunny  weather  found  the 
days  too  short  for  his  alternate  riding,  shooting,  fish- 
ing, and  other  rural  diversioq&  But  a  rainy  day  or 
evening  generally  proved  as  much  too  long ;  for  al- 
though he  loved  the  society  and  conversation  of  Us 
charming  sister,  whom  he  thought  intelligent  beyond 
her  years,  he  preferred  to  take  her  abroad  with  him 
into  the  circle  of  the  village  belles,  and  declared  that 
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he  fbund  her  twice  as  agreeable  there  as  at  home. 
He  had  that  same  passion  for  being  from  home, 
which  separates  so  many  tender  husbands  from  their 
ox>re  domestic  wives ;  and  sometiai^  if  the  whole 
truth  must  be  told,  **  wUey  warsq^^^'^  as  the  cockney 
latioity  expresseth  it.    Eustace  had  no  wife,  how* 
ever,  to  keep  him  at  home,  though  it  was  supposed 
by  many  of  those  shrewd  maiden  ladies,  whose  bu- 
aoess  it  is  to  chronicle  the  love  affairs  of  their  neigh- 
bourhood, after  they  leave  off  buaness  themselves, 
thai  fabcoDstant  visits  aropng  the  *' gals''  indicated  a 
taste  fer  matrioxHiy.    Some  tolerable  guesses  were 
upon  the  sulyect,  and  more  than  one  bashful 
was  wrongfuiiy  accused  of  setting  her  cap  at 
Um,  while  various  and  apparently  qidte  irreconcila- 
ble statements  were  set  afloat,  of  the  preferences  he 
had  from  time  to  time  manifested.    But  the  truth 
wa8,that  the  rogue  liked  them  all  equally  well ;  as  the 
lomping  or  the  smitimental  miss,  the  gay  or  the  pen- 
sive, the  prelty  or  the  plain,  all  helped^  in  turn,  to  di- 
vevsify  his  existence.    As  he  himself  avowed,  ''  he 
had  heard  a  great  deal  about  love,  and  the  mis- 
chief he  had  done  in  the  world,  and  he  was  deter- 
mined to  know,  if  possible,  if  there  was  anything  in 
the  stories  about  his  omnipotence.*'  The  result  was« 
that  after  six  months^' experiment,  he  had  become 
a  great  sceptic  as  to  the  miracles  recorded  to  have 
been  wrought  by  him.    In  all  that  period,  he  had 
seen  but  one  of  the  sex  that  had  excited  a  serious 
interest,  and  he  had  not  seen  enough  of  her  to  judge 
whether  it  was  likely  to  be  permanent.    That  was 
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the  sister  of  liis  friend  Talbot,  and  she  was  now  also 
absent  at  Boston  with  her  brother. 

The  village  society  began  to  lose  its  charms,  and 
he  grew  uneasy  and  restless.  He  felt  the  want  of 
some  stirring  occupation,  some  motive  for  action* 
He  had  spent  a  year  in  the  study  of  medicine  before 
he  entered  the  army,  and  he  sometimes  thought  of 
returning  to  it  again.  But  the  task  of  recovmng 
his  long-lost  acquisition  in  that  science  appeared  so 
tedious,  that  be  had  postponed  his  decision,  finom  time 
to  time,  as  the  project  rciparred  to  him.  He  had 
begun  to  think,  occasionally,  of  throwing  physic  to 
the  dogs,  apd  of  undertaking  the  study  of  l&w  with 
his  late  C!olonel,  who  had  at  once  resumed  his  |»o- 
fession.  But  then,  again,  he  had  heard  so  many 
discouraging  accounts  of  the  dryness  of  that  study, 
that  he  concluded  to  take  further  time  for  reflection, 
and  kept  oa  in  the  same  road. 

He  was  sitting  in  the  parlour^  on  the  evening 
which  forms  the  era  of  the  commencement  of  this 
history,  meditating  on  the  best  mode  of  getting  rid 
of  it,  as  it  was  too  rainy  and4ii8agreeable  to  go  out, 
when  his  father,  who  was  always  foremost  in  pro- 
motingthe  amusementof  the  family  circle,  asked  l|im 
if  he  remembered  those  verses  to  the  tune  of  Yankee 
Doodle,  which  he  and  some  of  the  young  oflKcers 
had  composed  after  the  battle  of  Monmouth^ 
^^  Come,^*  said  he,  **  suppose  you  sing  them ;  I  have 
not  |ieard  them  since,  and  1  remember  they  made  a 
great  deal  of  sport  among  you  young  fellows  at  the 
time." 
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**  I  bave  fargpitea  them  all,"^  aaid  the  other,  ''  and' 
I  am  Sony  for  it, — for  that  one  in  which  Gene* 
nd  WaaUogloD  swore  so  at  poor  General  Lee,  was 
very  droU^-and,  by  the  by,  1  believe  we  put  in  the 
exact  words  in  which  he  broke  the  third  command- 

**For  shame,  Harry  Eustace,^^  cried  his  sister 
Einabeth,  raising  from  her  work  the  most  beautiful 
pair  of  deep  blue  eyes,  and  the  loveliest  and  sweetest^ 
face  in  all  the  county  of  Hampshire,  "•  you  ought  to 
be  ashamed  to  repeat  that  story.  I  know  there  is 
not  a  word  of  tnithin  it.;  but  you  and  Frank  Talbot 
have  told  it  so  often,  that  you  really  believe  if 
And  she  appealed  to  her  fiither  to  join  in  contradict- 
so  gross  a  calumny  on  the  greatest  and  best  of 


**  I  can\  exactly  say,  my  dear,^  said  the  Colonel, 
**wbeCher  the  General  swore  on  that  occasion  or 
BOC^  as  I  was  rather  busy  elsewhere*  But  if  he  did 
Dol,  be  might  have  done  it,  and  no  great  sin  either, 
ooDsidering.'' 

**Oh!  papa,  how  oao  you  say  sof*  cried  Eliza* 
beth,  warmly;  ^  sorely,  at  such  an  awfol  moment — *\ 

f  Why,  Lizzy,^'  cried  her  brother,  interrupting 
fasr,  **  what  do  you  caU  an  awful  moment!  There 
are  more  sights  worth  seeing,  in  a  good  field  fight, 
ifaui  all  the  other  scenes  in  life  that  you  can  ima- 
^ne.  Let  me  describe  it  to  you.  The  battle  of 
Moomooth,  where  your  lather  lost  a  foot  with  so 
good  a  grace,  that  he  was  the  envy  of  every  1>rave 
oflBcer  in  the  army/* 
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•   '   *\Hush!  hush!''  said  Elizabeth,  impatiently ;  ^*if 
yqa  b^D  that  story,  1  will  leave  the  room/' 

*^*  Why,  Lizzy,"  said  her  father,  smiling  at  her 
'tender-heartedness,  ^  you  will  never  be  fit  for  a  sol- 
dier, if  you  let  such  trifles  disturb  your  nerves." 

"  No!  nor  for  a  soldier's  wife,  either,"  said  her 
brother,  significantly ;  **'  when  she.would  be  obliged 
to  listen  to  stories  of  forty-eight  hours  long,  all  about 
battles  antl  sieges,  the  wounded,  and  the  dying,  and 
the  dead— of  heads  amputated  by  mistake,  in  a 
^  hurry,  for  arms,  and  a  sound  limb  whipped  off  in  the 
blundering  trepidation  of  a  surgeon,  for  the  wounded 
one — an  accident  which  actually  took  place,  as  1 
was  told,  at  that  very  same  battle.  Think  of  that. 
What  would  you  have  said,  ftither,  if  our  surgeon 
had  served  you  such  a  trick  as  that  ?" 

^'Said!  I  should  have  said  nothing,  but  1  would 
have  had  one  of  his  in  the  place  of  it,  according  to 
the  law  of  Moses.  That  would  be  the  only  satis&c* 
tion." 

^  Oh!  papa,  papa,"  cried  Elizabeth,  ^*  how  can 
you  talk  so  lightly  of  those  things?" 

^'  Well,  I  believe  it  is  wrong,  child,  said  her  fa- 
ther," so  I'll  tell  you  a  good  story  about  losing  a 
leg,  that  Frank  Talbot  told  me  the  other  day,  and 
then  will  say  no  more  about  it" 

*^  Frank's  stories,"  said  Elizabeth,  ^  have  always 
something  too" — she  paused  for  a  word,  and  found 
that  she  did  not  know  what  she  was  going  to  say. 
But  she  knew  that  she  would  not  be  sincere,  if  she 
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found  &ult  wilb  tbem  or  Um,  and  flo  she  remamd 
sileoty  while  the  C^olonel  went  on. 

**  Frank  says,  that  a  general  in  Fred^c  the 
Greats  army,  in  one  of  his  five  hundred  battles,*tuai 
a  leg  so  shattered  bya  cannon  ball,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  be  earned  off  the  field,  and  undergo  bn 
amputation.  WUle  the  suigeon  was  perfomnng  it, 
the  generaPs  servants  "who  was  in  the  tetl,  began 
to  bhibber  like  a  great  booby,  at  his  master^s  mis- 
ibrtone.  The  old  general,  who  had  not  made  the ' 
slightest  complaint,  cried  out  to  him — 'Hold  youf' 
tongue,  you  hypocritical  rascal,  you  know  you  are' 
very  g^d  all  the  while,  for  now  you  will  have  only 
one  boot  to  brush  instead  of  two!^  ^* 

**  Ha!  ha!  I  wonder,^^  cried  Eustace,  *^1  wonder 
where  Frank  Talbot  first  got  that  old  story  from !" 

<" Old!"  said  Elizabeth— I  do  not  think  it  is  old ; 
I  never  heard  it  before,  and  1  doubt  if  you  ever  did 
yourself/^ 

**  Why,  sister  dear,  1  have  heard  Frank  tell  it 
Umaelf,  onoe  a  day,  for  the  best  part  of  a  year,'^  said 
the  brother  gravely. 

**•  Indeed!  you  are  the  only  person  that  ever  ac- 
cused him  of  repeating  the  same  stories.  1  have 
heard  him  tell  a  great  number,  and  never  the  same 
atoiy  twice.** 

Her  brother,  who  had  been  talking  all  along 
»ly  to  tease  her  in  a  sly  way,  now  replied  to 
animated  defence  of  her  admirer,  for  such  in 
fact  Talbot  was,  by  a  laugh  so  significant,  that 
Elisabeth  saw  Us  drift,  and  blushed  deeper  than  the 
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scarlet  vandyke  wUcb  hid  her  beautiful  neck  and 
bosom. 

*'  But  speaking  of  boots/^said  the 'Colonel,  ^  what 
the  plague  is  the  reason  that  good-for-nothing  Zeek 
]Vtorehoq8e«donH  brush  my  boot  mornings,  as  I  tell 
hi(p.  The  lazy  v^armant  has^nt  touched  it  these  four 
days>*. 

.  ''  Fgur'days !  ha  I  ha  !''  said  his  son,  "  V\\  tiet  a 
thousand  fiounds  (continental  money)  to  a  silver 
*  feur  pence  hap'ny,  that  he  has  not  touched  it  in  a 
•|brtnight*^ 

*^  Dickey,''  said  the  cobnel  to  a  little  seven  year 

old  urchin,  who  was  hanging  on  his  knee,  ^^  Dicky, 

I  my  son,  run  into  the  kitchen  and  tell  Zeek  1  want 

him  to  come  and  get  my  boot  to  brush,  and  bring 

the  boot-jack.^' 

*'  Ten  to  one,  he  don't  come,''  said  Eustace^  as 
little  Dick,  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  escape  into  the 
kitchen,  trotted  off  on  his  errand. 

There  was  sport  that  night  going  forward,  and  in 
spite  of  the  threatening  aspect  of  the  housekeeper. 
Miss  Molly  Mopps,  who  possessed  the  rare  talent 
of  preserving  silence,  until,  as  her  &vourite  phrase 
was,  '^  flesh  and  blood  could  bear  it  no  longer," 
there  was  a  very  decent  charivari  going  on.  In  one 
comer  of  the  room  were  seen  three  noisy  continental 
soldiers,  in  ra^ed  uniform,  feasting  themselves  at  a 
table,  well  supplied  with  such  rations  as  the  pru* 
dent  Molly  contrived  to  save  from  the  family  dttt- 
ner^  by  serving  out  allowances  to  the  younger  pari 
of  the  kitchen  peiisionerS.  Molly's  standing  maxim 
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was,  that "  where  two  could  eat,  threei  could  ;^^  mud 
she  would  have  her  own.  way  in  the  kitchen.  In 
another  corner  #a8  a  par^  collected  around*  some 
dancing  and  so'me  listening  to  the  shrill  melody  of 
Hczekiah  Brindle^s  fife.  .A  Qtout  lad  was  he,'  With 
a  carratty  poll,  and  a  vUlanous  tricl^  with  his  eye, 
wfaicb  bis  enemies  called  squinting,  but  wbith''  bb 
friends  maintained  was  only  a  dit>ll  sort  ^f  a  Ipok  . 
out  of  his  eyes.  He  boasted  of  seventeen  ]»0ars,  and 
felt  and  thought  like  a  man.  Two  couples,  Noah  * 
Wizzle,  a  hired  man,  and  Jenny  Gibbs,  whd  called 
herself  **  help,^'  a  widow  of  some  thirty-seven^  and 
Samuel  Spratt,  also  a  gentleman-farmer  in  the  co- 
lonels employment,  that  rarely  .rose  till  he  was 
thrice  called  to  breaklast,  in  summer  and  winter, 
with  JennyS  daughter  Polly,  a  pretty  girl  of  four- 
teen, >vere  dancing  jigs,  to  the  great  amusement  of 
three  or  four  ragamuffins,  the  eldest  and  largest  of 
wUch  was  Zeek  Morehouse,  the  good-for-nothing 
who  has  just  been  stunmoned  to  the  parlor.  Zeek 
hated  and  despised  all  sorts  of  labour,  but  more  par- 
ticiilarly  be  abhorred  that  of  brushing  booU.  It  was 
tme,  as  Molly  Mopps  sometimes  reproached  him, 
that  be  lived  at  the  expense  of  the  colonel ;  '*  but 
what  of  that  V^  said  Zeek,  ^^  he  aint  my  master,  1 
guess,  by  a  jug  full.  And  1  wonder  neow  what  Kye 
Brindle  does  more'n  1  due !  He  jest  goes  abeout, 
dovio*  up  a  few  chores,  and  orderin'  folks  about  jest 
as  if  he  was  some  great  things.^^ 

There  was  good  foundation  for  ZeekS  spite  in 
one  respect,  far  Hezekiah  was  a  person  of  conse- 
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quence  and  authority  Id  the  family  of  which  t«  had 
been  a  not  obscure  member  for  some  nine  years. 
He  considered  himself,  to  all  iatenis  and  purposes, 
a  part  of,  and  identified  with  it,  and,  of  course,  en- 
titled to  the  full  rights  and  privileges  of  membership. 
The  creature  bad  straggled  there  originally  to  hide 
himself  from  his  mother,  who  lived  in  a  cottage  at 
the  other  extremity  of  the  village,  because  she  had 
a  habit  of  whipping  him  more,  and  feeding  him  less 
*  than  he  liked.  As  he  had  no  father  that  acknow^ 
ledged  him,  and  his  mother  could  not,  or  would  not 
disclose  to  the  world  the  secret  of  his  paternal  an- 
cestry, Hezekiah  had  no  protector  to  appeal  to, 
against  such  treatment,  but  the  world  at  large,  if 
he  remained  at  home,  and  as  he  probably  thought 
that  vast  body  might  be  tardy  in  assisting  him,'hc 
took  it  into  his  head,  one  day,  when  he  bore  the 
marks  of  maternal  discipline  on  his  back  and  in  his 
face,  to  throw  himself  upon  the  protection  of  the 
good  lady  who  had  occasionally  given  him  clothes 
when  winter  was  coming  on,  to  keep  him  comforta* 
ble.  He  ran  to  the  lady  of  our  worthy  colonel, 
and  invoked  her  pity.  They  both  espoused  his 
cause  so  warmly,  that  when  his  tender  mother  came 
with  a  whip  in  her  hand  and  a  drop  in  hei;  eye,  to 
reclaim  her  httle  wanderer,  she  was  obliged  to  go 
away  without  him.  She  appealed  to  the  laws,  or 
rather  to  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  administer  theQi« 
but  she  was  only  laughed  at,  and  told  to  go  about 
her  business.  *  The  boy  was  better  off  than  with  her- 
self, and  would  get  his  living  and  schooling  for  no- 
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thio^^  The  poor  woman,  the  next  year,  died  of 
what  Doctor  Talbot  called  *'  the  rum  fever/'  to  the 
graat  joy  of  the  selectmen,  as  she  was  thereby 
saved  from  becoming  chargeable  to  the  town. 

From 'that  time  Hexekiah  grew  apace,  both  in 
stature  and  in  favour  with  his  protector,  and  from  a 
ragged,  ^nurly**  boy,  became,  in  a  few  years,  a 
Inpeful  youth  that  understood  the  three  R's,  as  al- 
dennan  C  "'s  toast  called  them,  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic,  as  well  as  any  body  of  hw  age  in  the 
paiisk  He  was  naturally  of  quick  apprehendon, 
and  ^fted  with  a  full  share  of  that  sui  generis  spe- 
cies of  shrewdness  which  constitutes  the  yankee  ta- 
lent lor  bargaining*  His  uncommon  learning  for 
his  nmk  in  life  bad  made  him  somewhat  forward, 
and  as  he  possessed  a  rare  facility  in  extempore  dis- 
course, he  made  it  a  rule,  on  all  occasions,  be  the 
ioteriocutors  who  or  what  they  might,  to  put  for- 
ward the  result  of  his  reflections,  with  a  ^^  Wa-al 
oeow,  ye  see,  in  my  Opinion.'* 

The  colonel  fapul,  at  first,  tolerated  his  forward- 
ness and  impertinence  because  it  amused  him,  and 
DOW  the  habit  had  become  so  inveterate,  that  all 
reproofe  were  thrown  away  upon  him.  ^'  Hezzy,'' 
as  the  colonel  called  him,  had  gradually  acquired 
the  superintendence  of  the  fanning  labours,  and  as 
be  was  an  active  and  judicious  lad,  he  was  allowed 
to  exercise  ^  pot^tial  voice  in  other  departments. 
For  with  all  be  would  meddle,  and  Molly  Mopps 
beradf  was  sometimes  obliged  to  defer  to  himf  He, 
however,  in  his  turn,  stood  in  some  awe  of  Molly, 
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and  found  in  general  that  it  was  as  well  to  let  her 
have  her  own  head,  after  tendering  her  his  advice. 

Master  Dickey,  who  had  beein  particularly  cbarg* 
ed  by  his  father  to  jretum  from  the  kitdhen  as  soon 
as  he  liad  delivered  the  me^ge,  forgot  the  parental 
injunction  the  moment  that  the  tones  of  Hezekiah's 
fife  fell  upon  his  raviqhed  ear.  And  no  wonder ;  for 
that  instrument  was  touched  by  him  with  a  skill 
and  effect  which  his  panting  livals  toiled  in  vain  to 
reach.  Competent  Jlidges,  still  alive,  who  heard  him 
play  in  their  boyhood,  have,  not  lon^  'ago,  declared 
that  his  performances  were  as  astoni^ing  as  those 
o£  Paganini  on  his  single  fiddle-string,  which  have 
thrown  all  Europe  into  convulsions  of  delight  for 
so  many  years.  It  may  not,  bowisver,  be  amiss  to 
mention  that  our  venerable  witnesses  madethis  as- 
sertion by  way  of  a  *^  guess,^^  not  having  actually 
seen  and  heard  that  wonder  of  the  age.  They 
might  even  have  judged,  for  aught  we  know,  of 
Paganini^s  performance  on  one  string,  from  what 
they  had  seen  and  heard  done  on  violins  with  four 
in  those .  days  of  then:  youth,  when  the  fiddles  as 
well  as  the  tunes  were  fifty  times  as  good  as  your 
modem  trash,  if  we  may  believe  the  old  people  who 
heard  them.  ^ 

Master  Zeek,  who  loved  music,  could  not  bear  to 
lose  a  note,  and  in  reply  to  the  message,  coolly  said> 
"  Hush,  Dick,'^  and  then  remained  wkh  his  mouth 
opened  wide,  to  catch  the  sweet  tones  as  they 
floated  on  the  air.  He  exhibited  no  token  of  obe* 
dience;  when,  after  some  minutes,  the  muacian 
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soddeoly  stopped  in  the  very  midst  of  one  of  bis 
ftiest  cadepzas,  and  giving  Zeek  a  sound  rap  on  the 
pate  with  bis  fife,  exclaimed  in  a  commanding  tone, 

**  Zeek  !  you  Hamal^  plague,  1  want  to  know 
what^s  the  reascm  you  donY  stir  when  you^re  sent 
fcrr 

/*Nun  o^-your  tisamk^^'^  snalHed  Zeek,  rubbing  his 
forehead ;  ^  you  hit  me  sicb  a  lick  agin,  you  damM 
old  nigger,  if  you  daie/^ 

The  kidies  called  to  Hezekiah  to  go  on,  and  he 
resumed  his  tune  where  he  had  left  ofld  The  inci* 
pient  diaconi  was  forgotten,  as  was  the  colonePs 
booC  aba  He  vCas  by  this  time  engaged  in  some 
amusing  cooveisation  on  other  subjects,  and  it  was 
not  imtil  ins  secoml  son,  Tom  Eustace,  a  youth  of 
eighteen,  coming  home  from  the  village,  and  asking 
if  Dick  had  gone  to  bed,  reminded  him  that  he  had 
sent  him,  half  an  hour  before,  into  the  kitchen,  to 
request  the  attendance  of  2^k  Morehouse.  Tom, 
when  he  learned  the  posture  of  affairs,  went -into  the 
kitchen  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the 
prevkras  orderB  of  hb  father,  or  at  all  events  of  rais- 
ing some  breeze  that  should  yield  him  amusem^t. 

The  music  ha4  ceased,  and  Hezekiah  was  insist* 
iog  that  Zeek  shoufcl  dcvas  he  was  bkl,  while  the 
latter  maintained  ^at  he  had  a  right  to  do  as  he 
pleaaed,  and  he  wobldnt  do  it  till  morning.  He 
knew  finom  past  «Kperience,  that  he  could  then 
**itiiA  out"  altogether.  Tom  at  once  took  sides 
wUi  Zeek,  and  gravely^  argued,  that  liis  view  of 
the  matter  was  the  just  one.    Whereupon  Molly 
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Mopps  broke  silence,  and  joined  with  Hezekiah, 
and  that  was  the  signal  for  all  in  the  Ki^hen,  male 
and  female,  to  select  their  party.  They  all  began 
to  speak  at  once,  and  the  discussion,  as  the  par- 
liamentary phrase  is,  ^^  'asumed  a  very  wide  range.^^ 
Hezekiahi  however,  was  lord  of  the  debate,  and 
having  outtalked  alHiis  op^nents,  as  well  as  his 
supporters,  wound  up  with  tbreAtening  to  put  Zeek 
out  of  door,  if  he  did  not  go  thi|t  very  minute. 

(« 1  guess  you  better  spell  ^  abel^  fust,^'  cried  Zeek, 
with  a  contemptuous  sneer.  But  his  strength  was 
unfortunately  not  equal  to  his  courage,  though  Tom 
Eustace  encouraged  him  to  be  nlore  insolent  than 
ever,  by  promising  that  he  would  not  see  him  im- 
posed on.  His  language  to  HezekSah  grew  so  disre- 
spectful, and  excited  such  a  laugh,  that  the  latter  at 
lengtli  proceeded  to  fulfil  bis  threat,  and  to  the  great 
diversion  of  both  parties  ejected  Zeek  into  the  piti- 
less rain  without,  notwithstanding  sundry  bites  and 
scratches  which  he  received  on  the  hands  and  face 
from  his  juvenile  antagonist  The  door  was  instantly 
shut  and  bolted,  and  Zeek,  finding  that  his  resort  to 
force  was  not  seconded  by  his  treacherous  allies,  was 
so  indignant  at  the  expulsion,  that  he  at  once  deter- 
mined to  proceed  to  the  uppe^house,  and  ^tate  his 
grievances  to  the  colonel.  He  therefore,  after  some 
exertion,  succeeded  in  crying,  and,  making  faces 
that  might  move  the  hardest  hearts,  pn^ceeded,  with 
sighs  and  sobs,  to  the  parlour,  to  relate  his  tale. 

"Hallo  !  Zeek!  what's. the  matter  now?"  said 
the  colonel,  as  be  entered. 
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**Zeeky,^^  said  Harry  Eustace,  laughing  at  his 
liidicioiis  distortioDS,  ^you  make  beautiful  faces. 
Stop  that  noise,  though,  or  TU  throw  you  out  of  the 
window/* 

^  Poor  boy  !**  cried  Elizabeth,  "  he  is  hurt,  and  he 
CMn\  help  crying.    What  ails  you,  Ezekiel  V^ 

As  frst  as  his  sobs  would  allow  him,  Zeek  pro- 
ceeded with  the  story  of  his  wrongs.    He  related 
with  the  utmost  particularity,  the  tyrannical  conduct 
of  his  oppresscv,  embellishing  where  it  was  required, 
and  soppressing  whatever  might  prejudice  his  cause. 
Tbe  origpn  of  the  qoarrel  was  not  even  hinted  at, 
aod  tbe  unprovoked  aggression  of  his  powerful  ad- 
▼enaiy,  and  his  own  humility  and  patience,  were 
ably  contrasted.    The  Colonel  was  seriously  dis- 
pleased  at  what  looked  like  trampling  on  the  weaker 
party,  and  tbe  affiiir  seemed  to  him,  to  deserve  inves- 
tigatkin.    He  resolved  to  hold  a  court  of  inquiry 
lOstaDtly,  and  Zeek  was  forthwith  sent  to  summon 
Hezekiab  to  appear  in  person  as  defendant,  and 
MoUy  Moppets  attendance  as  a  witness  was  also  de- 
ared.    Tbe  complainant  was  also  required  to  come 
back  and  manage  his  cause  in  person ;  the  Colonel, 
from  past  expmence,  having  some  lurking  suspicion 
that  Zeek  might  change  characters,  and  become  de- 
fendant before  tbe  cause  was  finished. 

The  patties  soon  appeared,  followed  by  their  re- 
spective partisans,  though  Zeek^s  had  now  dwindled 
down  to  one  of  the  continentals,  who,  having  taken 
too  much  cider,  did  not  fully  comprehend  the  nature 
of  the  coDtroveny.    All  the  rest,  in  the  absence  of 
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the  accuser,  had  turned  against  him.  The  defence 
of  the  eloquent  Hczekiah  was  triumphant^  and  if 
sustained  by  evidence,  it  was  likely  to  go  hard  with 
his  opponent  MoUy  Mopps^s  testimony  was  con- 
clusive. She  became  eloquent,  and  not  only  made 
the  ejection  complained  of  appear  a  mild  and  rea- 
sonable method  of  compelling  his  obedience  to  the 
Coloners  orders,  but  further  stated  Zeek*s  general 
character  to  be  that  of  ^^  a  good-for-nothio^  idle, 
sassy  feller/'  that  ^  he  never  did  as  he  was  bid,  and 
was  always  makin  some  uproar  or  anotb^/' '  In 
'  conclusion,  Molly  took  the  liberty  of  suggesting  the 
prq>riety  of  a  sentence  of  perpetual  banishment  for 
bis  numerous  offences,  some  of  which  she  proceeded 
to  enumerate — particularly  his  telling  lies,  robbing 
birds  of  their  young,  and  sucking  hen's  eggs,  in 
which  he  hacf  been  repeatedly  detected. 

Zeek  was  utterly  confounded,  and  his  countenance 
exhibited  such  a  ludicrous  combination  of  distress 
and  alarm,  that  Harry  Eustace  laughed  outright 
The  perspiration  burst  forth  in  big  drops  on  the 
lad's  forehead,  and  he  turned  deadly  pale,  as  the 
Colonel  seemed  to  nod  assent  to  his  being  turned 
out  of  the  house.  The  gentle  Elizabeth  began  to 
pity  him,  and  was  ready,  long  before  the  prolix  wit- 
ness had  finished,  to  affi)rd  him  her  all-powerful  pro- 
tection. Her  influence  with  her  father,  though  sel- 
dom exerted,  was  irresistible:  but  when  Molly 
specified  among  the  lad's  common  nusdeeds,  ^^  rob- 
bing the  birds  of  their  young,"  she  was  on  the  point 
of  abandoning  him  to  his  fate. 


The  Cotonei,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  listened 
with  complacency,  and  even  approbation,  to  MoIly^s 
hint  of  sending  an  idler  fix>m  the.  kitchen  to  seek  his 
fisfftime  dsewhere.  He  had  long  known  that  Zeek 
was  a  bad  boy,  and  he  now  addressed  him  in  his 
steraest  Yoice. 

"*  Zedc,  you  are  on  the  road  to  the  gallows,  and 
ymll  soon  get  to  the  end  of  your  journey,  at  the 
gait  you  are  going.  You  will  never  do  any  good  to 
yooraelf,  or  any  body  else,  and  so  to-morrow  you 
nuisl  find  yoursdf  another  home.  1  wonH  be  plagued 
with  you  any  loDger.   Go!" 

Poor  Zeek  now  oied  in  good  earnest,  and  retired 
ia  deep  distress*  The  rest  were  dismissed  also,  ap- 
phnrting  the  sentence,  with  the  exception  of  Molly, 
who  remained  to  counteract  the  powerful  interposi- 
tioo  which  she  saw  would  soon  come  from  Miss 
Elizabeth.  She  read  it  in  her  fece,  and  she  deter- 
mined to  frustrate  it  if  possible. 

EUzabelh  laid  down  her  work,  and  turned  to  her 
fiither  with  a  face  and  voice  so  like  her  mother^s  at 
that  moment,  that  the  Colonel  was  half  startled  at 
the  resemblance.  She  said,  in  a  low  and  gentle 
looe, 

**  My  dear  papa,  surely  you  don^t  intend  to  turn 
that  poor  orphan  outcast  once  more  upon  the  wide 
world,  to  wander  houseless  and  friendless,  begging 
fcr  shelter  and  tor  bread  t  He  is  yet  so  young  and 
so  helpless:  let  him  stay;  I  will  prtNraise  for  him 
that  he  shall  be  a  better  boy.'' 
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The  Colonel  was  already  vanquished,  but  he  pre- 
tended to  bold  out. 

'^No,  no!  I  have  no  hopes  of  him — he  must  go. 
He^s  a  complete  nuisance,  and  I  must  get  rid  of  him 
at  any  rate/' 

''  But,  my  dear  papa,  he  has  been  spoiled  before 
he  came  here.  He  has  had  nobody  to  take  the 
least  pains  with  him.  I  will  try,  myself,  to  make  a 
good  boy  of  him.'' 

^  Why,  Miss  Elizabeth,"  cried  Molly  Moppst 
^  you  do  beat  all !  I  never  did  see  nobody  like  you ! 
Why^  you  might  jist  as  well  undertake  to  wash  a 
niggar  boy  white  ;  you  can't  do  nothin  with  him. 
There's  your  two  brothers,  kick  and  woUop  him 
every  two  or  three  days,  for  not  brushin  their  boots 
as  he  ought  tu,  and  the  very  next  day  he'll  leave 
'em  just  so  agin ;  scoldin  don't  du  him  no  good,  nor 
floggin  nuther,  and  there's  no  other  way  that  1  know 
on,  to  make  him  du!" 

**  Right,  Molly,"  cried  Hany,  **  if  flogging  won't 
reform  him,  he  is  hopeless  indeed.  I  think  I'll  try  a 
regular  course  of  it  with  the  boy.  1  have  only  done 
it  at  odd  times,  as  he  provoked  me.  I'll  have  stated 
times  to  give  it  to  him  after  this." 

Elizabeth  remonstrated  warmly  against  such  cruel 
treatment,  and  her  father  gave  his  consent  that  she 
should  try  the  effect  of  gentle  treatment,  and  the  lad 
be  left  entirely  under  her  control. 

^^  Hum— 1  thought  so,"  muttered  Molly;  and  see- 
ing her  eflforts  at  a  reduction  of  the  household  thua 
frustrated,  she  broke  out : 
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^  Well,  I  du  wonder,  Elizabeth  Eustace,  what  you 
da  think,  to  want  such  a  plague  about  the  house ! 
1  never  did  see  such  a  passle  of  lazy  critters  in  all 
my  bom  days  as  I  am  tormented  with.  And  there 
is  that  sozlin,  gabblin  Jenny  Gibbs  is  enough  to  craze 
a  body.  And  her  darter  is  no  great  sight  better,  for 
all  you've  took  such  pains  to  make  some  great  things 
OD  her.  And  then  to  have  the  house  run  down  all 
the  while  by  stragglin,  ra^ed  continental  soldiers, 
eatin  and  crammin  from  morning  till  night.  I' swan 
it  is  too  bad.  If  Jenny  Gibbs  don't  go,  1  must,  that's 
all  I" 

*" Why,  Molly,"  said  the  Ck>lonel,  coolly,  ''take 
care,  or  you'll  put  yourself  into  a  passbn.  If  you 
want  mofe  help,  get  as  many  as  you  wish.  But 
Jenny  shan't  be  turned  out  of  doors.  Her  husband 
was  one  of  my  best  sergeants,  aAd  1  saw  him  fall 
fitting  bravely  for  his  country.  She  shall  stay  till 
she  finds  a  place  she  likes  better." 

**And  Polly,"  said  Elizabeth,  ''is  a  very  good 
gpL  She  knits  and  spins  and  sews  as  well  as  any 
young  woman  in  Springfield.  Tell  her  to  come  here, 
MoUy — what  is  she  doing  in  the  kitchen  7" 

"Oh!  only  dancing  a  jig,"  said  Molly;  "  there's 
a  grand  ball  to-night"  And  so  saying  she  wheeled 
off  with  an  air  of  great  discontent,  and  hastened  to 
deliver  a  very  sharp  message  to  Miss  Mary  Gibbs, 
as  she  addressed  the  young  woman  with  a  very  spite- 
fiil  emphasis.  The  thoughtful  Molly  did  not  open 
her  lips  again,  until  E^kiel  asked  her  in  the  most 
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subdued  tone  if  she  would  let  him  have  a  little  piece 
of  candle  to  go  to  bed  by  ? 

*'  No«"  thundered  Molly,  *"  go  to  bed  in  the  dark, 
you  lazy  sarpent,^*  and  the  terrified  despairing  lad 
sneaked  off,  without  venturing  to  reply,  though  his 
indignation  parched  his  fiery  mouth  the  while. 

Zeeky  did  not  dream  of  the  favourable  turn  in  his 
affairs,  and  was  meditating  on  his  future  miseries, 
while  his  young  mistress  was  laying  plans  for  his 
future  good.  Her  brother  laughed  at  the  idea  of  her 
being  able  to  effect  any  change  in  the  lad^s  character 
and  conduct;  and  particularly  in  his  habits  of  idle* 
ness  and  lying. 

"  Oh  P'  said  she,  ^^  that  of  idleness  is  very  easily  re- 
formed* 1  shall  at  first  give  him  some  motive  to  be 
industrious,  and  as  for  his  other  foible,  1  doubt  if  he 
is  anything  like  what  MoUy  Ukes  to  represent  him ; 
she  has  a  spite  against  the  lad,  I  am  afraid.^' 

"  Truly,  Lizzy,"  siaid  her  brother,  **  you  are  almost 
as  charitable  as  Sancho  Panza.  Sancho  thought 
there  might  be  some  very  good  people  even  in  hell." 

«  Well,  1  think  so  too,"  cried  Tom  Eustace,  "  if 
so  few  get  to  heaven  as  that  minister  who  preached 
for  us  last  Sunday  made  out." 

^^  Ha !  ha  !  ha  !  well  done,  Tom,"  cried  his  father, 
who  always  made  it  a  point  to  laugh  at  Tom's  jokes, 
because  he  had  taken  it  into  his  head  that  Tom  was 
the  wit  of  his  family.  Every  family  has  some  such 
conceit.  ''But  speaking  of.  Zeek,  1  think  myself 
the  boy  is  not  quite  so  bad  as  Molly  would  have  it" 
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^  The  idlest  rascal,  the  completest  skiri^  as  Molly 
.ys,  the  most  incorrigible  lazy  loiterer  that  ever  drew 
the  breath  of  life  on  this  side  of  Guinea,"  said  Harry 


The  Col<mel  smiled,  and  very  good-naturedly  ob- 
served, that  ^Zeeky  was  not. the  only  idler  in  the 
bouse."  He  nodded  significantly  to  his  son  as  he 
said  it. 

"^  Why,  sir,"  said  he,  ^  do  you  mean  to  call  me 
idle  f  If  you  do,  I  should  like  to  know  what  you 
call  industrious.  1  am  as  busy  from  morning  to  night 
as  the  little  busy  bee.  I  think  1  improve  each  shining 
hour  if  any  roan  living  does.  Idle,  indeed  I  Is  gun- 
niog  nothing  ?  Is  fishing  nothing  ?  Is  riding  nothing  ? 
Is  looking  after  my  horse  nothing  ?  Is  writing  a  letter 
a  day  oo  an  average  to  some  of  my  old  messmates 
DoUiing  f  Is — but  1  have  certainly  misunderstood 
you,  sir  r^ 

"^  Not  entirely,"  said  the  Colonel ;  ''  1  should  like 
to  know  which  of  your  very  numerous  employments 
yoo  consider  your  regular  business.  1  would  advise 
yoo  to  select  that  and  give  up  the  rest.  Every  body 
should  have  something  of  business  to  attend  to.  B  ut 
perhaps  you  were  going  to  add  your  medical  studies 
to  the  catalogue  t" 

^  No,  1  was  not,  upon  my  honour.  Would  you 
have  a  soldier  convert  his  sword  into  a  pestle  ?  cramp 
his  mSitary  genius  over  an  apothecary^s  mortar  ? 
No,  sir,  1  am  willing  to  face  the  other  kind  of  mortar, 
whicb,  by  the  way,  1  look  upon  as  much  the  less 
deadly  of  the  two  engines  of  destruction ;  but  to  go 
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back  to  grind  old  Doctor  Talbot^s  medicmes  for  him 
again — why  1  had  as  lief  take  them — almost — as  to 
submit  to  it  And  he  won't  excuse  any  of  bis  stu- 
dents from  it.    Not  to  my  taste/^ 

''  Ah  !  if  you  go  by  your  taste,  1  suppose,^^  said 
Ills  father,  growing  serious,  ^^  you  will  stick  to  your 
present  employments.  Well,  1  bop6  your  taste  may 
improve,  if  you  intend  to  go  always  by  that  guide.^^ 

^*  To  tell  the  truth,  father,  I  have  been  thinking  of 
late  that  I  had  better  be  engaged  in  some  business, 
and  as  they  say  law  is  the  most  profitable  one,  and, 
egad,  some  blockheads  seem  to  flourish  in  it  as  well 
as  the  brightest,  I  have  some  idea  of  trying  it  It 
seems  to  me,  besides,  that  I  should  not  feel  half  so 
bad  if  1  lost  a  case  by  a  blunder,  as  1  should  to  kill 
a  patient  by  mistake." 

^*  The  law,  ah  !"  said  the  Colonel,  musingly ;  ^  1 
came  very  near  being  a  lawyer  myself;  but  my  father, 
good  man,  would  have  it  that  if  a  man  became  a 
lawyer,  he  bound  himself  to  belie  his  own  conscience 
in  every  bad  cause  he  might  be  engaged  in,  and  to  end 
the  matter  he  set  me  up  in  trade.  I  tell  you  what—' 
1  guess  when  the  concern  came  to  be  wound  up,  he 
wished  he  had  aMet  me  have  my  own  way  at  the 
risk  of  a  little  wear  and  tear  of  conscience." 

^  But,  surely"  said  Elizabeth,  hesitatingly, "  a  law- 
yer is  not  obliged  to  undertake  a  cause  he  knows 
to  be  bad  7" 

^^  Oh !  no,"  cried  her  brother,  ^^  but  a  bad  cause 
with  a  lawyer  means  something  quite  different  from 
what  you  understand  by  it    Frank  Talbot  says  he 
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gains  fab  bad  causes  more  oAen  than  his  good  ones, 
and  the  idea  that  a  lawyer  must  only  undertake  good 
causes,  is  just  as  absurd  as  that  the  parson  should 
only  preach  to  the  saints,  and  tell  the  sinners  to  go — 
yoa  know  where.  And  yet  Frank  is  uncommonly 
scnipolous  about  those  matters^  as  times  gp/^ 

**  So  he  is,^'  cried  the  Colonel,  ^  and  if  you  are 
aerioas  about  studying  law,  I  wish  you  would  study 
with  him.'' 

E3izabetb  wouU  have  been  well  pleased  to  add  her 
leoommendation  to  the  same  effect,  but  she  knew 
that  it  would  expose  her  to  her  brother's  unmerciful 
railieiy,  and  she  remained  silent. 

**]  am  serious,"  said  Eustace,  ^  and  as  soon  as  he 
comes  from  Boston,  I'll  go  and  talk  it  over  with  him. 
1  am  ripe  for  mischief  of  some  kmd  or  other." 

^  Frank's  at  hoose,"  said  Tom,  ^  he  is  come  up, 
tbey  say,  to  attend  the  town  meetings  about  the 
oonoty,  and  to  gpt  up  petitions  for  the  tender  law  and 
more  paper  money." 

«•  Is  it  possible  ?"  said  the  Colonel ;  ''  1  think  he 
had  better  let  that  alone." 

**  And  Mafy  Talbot,"  said  Ellizabeth,  '^  is  she  come 
tooT 

**  No,"  said  Tom,  ^  but  she  has  sent  her  love  to  me« 
or  you,  1  am  not  sure  which  Frank  said.  I  like 
Mary,  If  she  were  not  four  years  older  than  I  am, 
1  would  marry  her,  if  she  wished  it  In  fact,  we  have 
had  some  interesting  conversations  on  that  subject 
Dad,  what  do  you  think  on't  P 
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*^  1  tliink  she  has  christened  you  by  the  right  name 
— ^Mad  Tom/*  said  he,  ^'  and  for  my  part  I  am  amazed 
at  your  impertinence  in  talking  to  a  woman  like 
Mary  Talbot,  in  the  manner  you  do.  She  will  set 
you  down  for  crazy  in  earnest." 

*^  And  if  she  should,"  said  Harry,  ^^  I  dare  say  riie'll 
think  it  was  love  that  turned  her  poor  Tom's  brain. 
Faith,  1  think  they  will  make  a  very  proper  match ; 
for  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  Miss  Mary's  brain  is  a 
little  out  of  the  natural  order  for  a  woman.  Shell 
go  mad,  too,  one  of  these  days.  Women,  poor  souls, 
can't  bear  such  study  and  seclunon  as  they  say 
she  delights  in.'* 

.  *^  For  shame,  Harry  Eustace,"  cri^  his  sister, 
"  to  speak  in  that  manner  of  a  girl  like  Mary  Talbot 
If  you  knew  her  as  1  do,  you  would  be  ready  to 
worship  her." 

*»  For  what,  pray  ?  she  is  not  so  very  handsome— 
there  are  a  great  many  prettier  girls  in  Springfield. 
She  has  very  little  conversation.  She  appears  to  be 
always  thinking  of  something  by  herself,  when  she  is 
in  company.  1  canH  see,  for  the  life  of  me,  what  it 
is  makes  her  such  a  prodigy." 

*'  Wait  till  you  become  acquainted  with  her— till 
she  lays  aside  that  reserve  she  always  maintains  with 
those  she  does  not  understand  and  like." 

^*  Well,  1  will  take  another  look  at  her  when  she 
comes  from  Boston,  and  see  if  she  is  worth  the  trou- 
ble. And  now,  *  good  people  all,  of  every  sort,* — 
keep  silence  while  1  answer  a  letter  here  from  one  of 
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ray  old  companions  in  glory  and  fun.  He  writes 
me  word  that  he  is  desperately  in  love,  and  begs  ad- 
vice how  to  act" 

**  Tell  him  to  be  bloody,  bold,  and  resolute,"  said 
Tom,  **  and  if  she  wiH  not  yield  herheart,  if  he  can^t 
cany  her  by  storm,  tell  him  to  raise  the  siege  at  once, 
and  seek  another.  ^  Seek  and  ye  shall  find — knock 
and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you.'  Here,  I'll  ^ve 
you  the  chapter  and  verse,"  and  he  rose  up  to  lay 
his  bands  on  the  family  Bible,  which  was  general^ 
to  be  seen  in  the  parlour  of  every  respectable  family 
io  those  days,  but  his  sister,  anticipating  his  design^ 
and  snatching  it  up  ran  out  of  the  room  with  it,  to 
prevent  what  she  con^dered  a  very  improper  liberty 
wMii  the  "tecred  volume. 

>*  Never  mind,^^  said  Tom,  ^1  think  you  may  as 
well  leave  out  that  text.  Lizzy  shall  have  her  way. 
1  wooH  shock  her  piety — I  expect  to  be  pious  my- 
self one  of  these  days.'^ 
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CHAPTER  IL 

The  next  rooming,  Aurora  came  dancing  in  the 
east,   scattering  in  her  path  ten  thousand  orient 
pearls.    The  clouds  bad  vanished  during  the  night, 
and  a  glorious  sunrise  ushered  in  a  lovely  day. 
The  thin  veil  of  mist,  which  bung  over  the  placid 
river,  faded  away  like  the  gray  dawn,  before  the 
rifflng   sun.     There  were  rural  sights  and   niial 
sounds  enough  to  have  set  twenty  poets  to  rhyming 
about  dewy  lawns,  and  balmy  breezes — zephyrs, 
and  floods  of  light — and  all  that  pretty  skimble- 
skamble,  which  may  be  comprehended  under  the 
general  name  of  vers  periodiques^  or  periodical  poe- 
try.   Not  that  very  good  verses  are  not  written  for 
periodicals,  but  the  standard  of  merit  there  is  not  the 
same  that  it  was  in  the  days  of  Homer,  or  in  the 
Augustan  age.    Is  it  not  one  of  the  drollest  features 
in  the  history  of  the  human  intellect,  that  poetiy 
should  be  constantly  degenerating,  while  everything 
else  is  improving  ?    Homer,  that  wonder  of  the  an- 
cients, and  shame  of  the  modems, — ^the  poor,  blind 
old  man  of  Scio,  is  allowed  to  be  the  first  of  poets, 
though  be  sang  when  the  heavenly  maid  of  poesy 
was  yottng,  and  when  early  Greece  is  supposed  to 
have  scarcely  become  familiar  with  the  names  of  the 
muses.    The  divine  Virgil  did  not  dare  to  emulate 
his  fame.    The  impartial  verdict  of  posterity  has 
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placed  him  next — sed  Umgo  intervallo.  Dante,  Ari- 
ostD,  JMUton*  Tassoy  Pope,  Voltaire — all  that  have 
ibnned  themselves  upon  the  classic-models,  have  not 
only  avowed  but  proved  their  conscious  inferiority. 
The  only  bard  of  modem  times>  who  has  uncon- 
ficaopsly  rivalled  this  Greek  and  Roman  fame,  is  the 
wayward  Byron.  If  he  had  written  only  for  poste* 
rity,  be  would  have  disputed  the  palm  with  the  Man- 
tuan;  though  in  nmple  grandeur  and  sublimity  of 
style,  as  well  as  the  charm  of  his  narrative.  Homer 
b  thus  far  the  oak  among  the  alders.  For  example, 
ha  would  have  despatched  all  the  beauties  of  the 
prospect  which  spread  around  Springfield,  that  fine 
momiiig,  in  ten  words — those  flying  words  of  his — 
his  epta  pieroenla^  which  he  seems  to  have  been 
scarcely  conscious  of  uttering,  but  which  have  found 
a  responsive  chord  for  more  than  two  thousand 
years,  in  the  bosom  of  every  true  votary  of  the  muses. 
Viigil  would  have  dilated  it  into  five  lines — Byron, 
twenty ;  fifteen  of  which  would  be  as  applicable  to 
any  other  subject  that  chanced  to  cross  his  brain. 
AU  tins  is  intended  as  a  hint  to  the  reader,  that  we 
have  mentioned  a  scene  which  now,  as  then,  would 
josiify  a  poetical  correspondent  of  the  best  periodical 
io  cor  times,  in  stitching  together  a  couple  hundred 
of  rhymes— ^^  beautiful  exceedingly,'* — ^to  celebrate 
such  a  day,  and  above  all,  such  a  town-meeting  as 
ibat  which  was  to  take  place  that  same  aflemoon. 

There  was  among  the  people,  at  this  period,  a 
strong  and  increasing  discontent  with  several  leading 
of  the  Legislature,  and  particularly  the 
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grant  of  the  imposts  and  duties  on  foreign  importa- 
tions to  the  continental  congress  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Union.  The  burden  of  taxation  for  the  support  of 
the  state  government  and  the  redemption  of  its 
securities,  which  fell  so  much  the  heavier  on  the  citi- 
zens by  this  abstraction,  was  the  subject  of  the  most 
violent  clamours.  The  derangement  of  the  public 
credit,  the  accumulation  of  private  debts — owing 
to  the  partial  suspension  of  legal  remedies  for 
their  collection — ^and  the  great  sacrifices,  made  by 
individuals  during  a  seven  years^  contest  for  national 
existence}  had  produced  an  unexampled  state  of 
distress  and  exhaustion.  This  was  rendered  more 
intolerable  every  day,  by  the  unrelenting  severity 
with  which  vast  numbers  of  creditors  began  to 
pursue  their  debtors  for  payment.  Specie  was  ban- 
ished from  circulation,  and  yet  in  this  critical  mo- 
ment for  debtors,  they  were  about  to  lose  the  benefit 
of  a  relief  law,  known  by  the  name  of  **  the  Tender 
Act,^^  which  had  been  enacted  the  preceding  year, 
and  by  which  executions  for  private  debts  were 
allowed  to  be  satisfied  by  the  tender  of  certain  arti- 
cles of  personal  property ;  such  as  cattle,  horses,  &Cm 
at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by  sworn  apprdisers.  But  the 
operation  of  the  law,  having  been  originally  limited 
to  one  year,  its  principal  benefit  to  debtors  was  to 
suspend  law-suits ;  and  now  that  the  act  was  on  the 
eve  of  expiring,  the  mischief  was  found  to  have  been 
rather  aggravated  than  relieved  by  this  temporary 
expedient 

To  creditors  and  men  of  property  the  law  had  been 
extremely  obnoxious.    At  the  time  of  its  passage. 
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and  but  for  the  alann  excited  by  a  resort  to  force, 
some  rooDtfas  before,  by  a  numerous  mob  at  North- 
amptoD,  which  collect^  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
ly«  to  obstruct  the  sitting  of  the  courts,  the  monied 
inteiest  would  in  all  probability  have  been  able  to 
defeat  it.  But  the  danger  of  serious  commotions,  at 
that  delicate  juncture  in  the  aflfairs  of  the  nation,  had 
outweighed  all  other  considerations.  The  war  was 
still  ra^ng,  and  it  was  thought  too  hazardous  to  re- 
fuse all  relief  to  a  sturdy  yeomanry  who  were  becom- 
ing exasperated  by  their  sufferings.  Another  mea- 
sure of  relief,  however,  which  had  been  at  tlie  same 
time  loudly  demanded  by  the  discontented — a  new 
emiflsioo  of  paper-money  on  the  faith  of  the  state^ 
—bad  been  firmly  and  successfully  resisted.  The 
contest  was  revived  at  the  present  session,  and 
the  stnig^  for  that  measure,  as  well  as  the  pro- 
longation  of  the  Tender  Act,  was  long  and  violent. 
The  party  opposed  to  them  had,  it  was  supposed, 
secured  a  small  majority  in  the  lower  house ;  and  on 
discovering  it,  the  leaders  of  the  minority  had  de- 
spatched several  of  their  younger  members  to  differ- 
ent points  in  the  state,  to  rouse  the  people  to  a  sense 
of  their  impending  danger,  and  to  get  up  memorials 
and  petitions  in  the  most  energetic  language,  from  all 
the  towns  where  their  party  was  predominant 

Among  those  who  had  joined  the  popular  side  of 
the  question  was  Talbot,  the  new  member  from 
Springfield,  and  he  had  been  sent  into  Hampshire 
county,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  up  high-toned 
remonstrances  from  town-meetings  and  conventions. 
He  bad  hesitated,  for  some  time,  on  which  side  he 
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should  range  himself,  when  he  had  determioed  on  a 
political  career.  But  having  ascertained  that  the 
party  in  favour  of  tender-laws  and  paper-money,  and 
opposed  to  the  grant  of  the  impost  duties  to  Con- 
gress, was  in  a  decided  majority  in  his  own  town ; 
and  that  there  was  no  prospect  of  a  seat  in  the 
Legislature,  unless  he  pledged  himself  to  their 
leaders,  he  embraced  their  creed,  and  was  elected 
without  difficulty  one  of  their  representatives,  though 
not  without  a  warm  opposition.  He  was,  before  this 
period,  looked  upon  with  an  unfavourable  eye,  by  the 
strictly  religious  part  of  that  little  community,  both 
on  account  of  errors  of  faith  and  some  youthful  irre- 
gularities of  conduct.  He  had  been  heard  to  argue 
against  their  darling  doctrines  of  ^^  original  sin^*  and 
total  depravity ;  and  had  talked  in  a  strain  about  that 
of  *<  election,^*  which  would  have  have  lost  him  his 
own,  if  the  orthodox  could  have  prevailed  by  their 
prayers  or  their  exertions.  He  had  also  been  con* 
spicuous  as  the  associate,  if  not  the  leader  of  a  wild 
set  of  young  men,  who  were  talked  of  for  some 
daring  violations  of  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath,  by 
riding  out  and  going  on  fishing  excursions;  and 
it  was,  moreover,  whispered  that  Talbot  himself 
generally  selected  that  day  for  a  dinner-party.  He 
was  considered,  by  the  rigid  members  of  the  churchy 
as  an  enemy  to  the  self-denying  ordinances,  and  a 
lover  of  carnal  pleasures,  and  creature-comfortSi  and 
indulgences. 

The  love  of  pleasure,  however,  was  not  Jhe  predo- 
minant passion  of  the  young  colonel,  at  that  time, 
whatever  it  had  been  in  the  heat  of  his  youthful  blood* 
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He  was  tonnented— devoured  by  an  ambition  for 
political  power  and  distinction,  and  high-minded  and 
honourable  as  he  had  been  held  to  be  by  his  military 
associates,  be  bad  resolved  that  he  would  not  be 
iaipeded  in  his  political  career  by  any  nice  scruples 
about  consbtency  and  fidelity  to  this  or  that  party. 
He  bad  an  active,  restless  spirit  and  considerable  elo- 
quence. But  his  forte  lay  in  his  address  and  thorough 
knowledge  of  mankind.  Under  the  appearance  of 
the  roost  confiding  firankness,  he  concealed  a  consum- 
mate self-possession  and  penetration,  and  a  coolness 
that  never  forsook  him.  He  had  been  left  a  snug 
patrimony  by  his  father,  who  had  also  imbued  him 
with  his  own  taste  for  the  practice  and  the  science  of 
his  profession.  His  eflbrts  at  the  bar  since  he  had  left 
the  anny  had  gained  him  high  credit  with  the  learned 
judges  and  barristers,  and  he  was  in  a  situation  to 
profit  by  the  litigiousness  as  well  as  distress  of  the 
times,  if  the  augmentation  of  his  wealth  had  been  his 
chief  desire.  The  harvest  was  ripening  for  his  profes- 
flbo,  and  though  the  labourers  were  not  few,  the  crop 
was  plentiful.  He  was  by  no  means  indifferent  to 
that  prospect ;  but,  at  that  time,  he  was  more  ambi- 
tioQs  of  political  than  professional  success. 

He  had  still  a  third  occupation,  which  might  have 
detached  a  more  enthusiastic  temper,  for  awhile  at 
least,  fiom  both  the  others.  He  was  in  love !  He  had 
not  avowed  his  passion,  but  the  fair  lady  who  was 
its  object,  had  discovered  it,  and  she  was  by  no 
means  diq)leased  by  the  signs  of  his  partiality,  which 
grew  more  unequivocal  at  every  interview.    If  she 
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had  been  less  sharp-sighted  than  she  was,  the  prying 
eyes  of  her  female  neighbours  and  friends  would 
have  detected  and  exposed  the  secrRt.  Her  brother 
joined  in  the  laugh  against  her,  which  such  a  circum- 
stance never  fails  to  excite  in  a  country  village,  with- 
out any  very  strong  belief  that  it  was  much  more 
than  a  joke.  But  the  truth  was,  that  Talbot  had  for 
a  long  time  held  Elizabeth  Eustace  to  be  an  angel, 
and  he  was,  this  fine  morning,  thinking  of  paying  her 
a  visit,  as  soon  as  he  had  despatched  his  political 
friends,  who  were  to  call  on  him,  when  Eustace 
dropped  in. 

"  Ah !  Harry,  my  dear  friend,  how  are  you  ?  I 
was  this  very  moment  thinking  of  you,  and  1  was 
coming  up  to  your  house  by  and  by.  How  is  your 
father  and — ^Elizabeth — how  is  she  ?  Mary  sends  her 
best  love  to  her — I  came  away  suddenly,  or  she 
would  have  written  her  a  long  letter.^^ 

"  Why — ^Frank — what  the  deuce  is  to  pay  that 
you  have  left  your  sister  in  Boston,  and  come  posting 
up  to  Hampshire  at  this  stage  of  the  session  lis  the 
commonwealth  in  any  danger  ?  What  is  the  gun- 
powder plot  now  ?" 

^^The  commonwealth  will  be  in  danger,^*  said 
Talbot,  gravely,  '^  if  the  people  are  not  waked  up 
Irom  their  lethargy.  The  aristocrats  have  their  feet 
on  their  necks  already.  They  are  doomed  to  be 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,  if  they  do  not 
shake  off  that  cursed  incubus  that  now  broods  over 
the  capital.^^ 

**  How !  what  do  you  mean  ?  what  are  they  about 
now  J   Egad — ^1  donH  give  myself  any  trouble  about 
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the  ios  and  out  politics  now-a-days,  but  if  any  oppre»- 
flioo  is  meditated,  I  am  ripe  for  anything.  A  small 
rebellion^justnow,  would  be  of  service.  If  I  under- 
stand your  letters,  the  political  atmosphere  has  need 
of  a  little  thunder  and  lightning  to  purify  it ;  and  then 
these  everlasting  dull  times — I  canH  stand  them 
much  longer.^ 

^  You  misunderstand  me — ^1  do  not  speak  of  those 
violent  remedies.  Rebellion  is  an  ugly  word :  a  civil 
war  is  a  rough,  disagreeable  game.  We  have  had 
eoougli  of  that  to  last  us  the  rest  of  our  lives,  1  think. 
It  is  the  appeal  to  the  good  sense,  the  intelligence  of 
the  people  that  b  now  necessary.'^ 

^1  don't  understand  you,  indeed.  Jf  you  com- 
plain of  oppression,  why  the  short,  easy,  and  natural 
iDode  of  redress  is  to  appeal  to  arms.  1  have  never 
heard  of  any  other  effectual  mode  of  resistance  to 
tyranny  but  re^tance !  But  what  is  the  oppression 
we  ate  to  put  down — and  what  is  the  mode  you  pro- 
pose P 

"'The  tyranny  is  this — ^the  people  are  groaning 
under  the  burden  of  their  taxes — ^which  are  unneces* 
saiy,  burdensome,  ruinous.  They  are  crushed  by 
the  weight  of  it,  and  ground  to  powder,  besides,  by 
the  remorseless  persecution  of  their  private  creditors.. 
The  lemedy  we  propose  is  to  repeal  tlie  great  pro- 
portion of  the  taxes :  to  suspend  the  legal  remedies 
of  creditors  until  the  people  have  time  to  recover 
from  the  effects  of  a  seven  years^  civil  war :  to  give 
them  the  fame  assistance  which  heretofore  carried 
our  forefathers  through  all  their  colonial  struggles: 
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1  mean  a  new  paper  currency.  If  nothing  be  done 
to  relieve  them,  they  will  suffer  more  for  the  next 
three  years  than  through  the  whole  revolution :  and 
those  will  suffer  roost  severely  who  have  made  the 
greatest  sacrifices  during  the  conflict.  By  heaven, 
if  it  were  not  for  the  foolish  and  selfish  scruples  of 
some  of  my  own  party  leaders,  1  would  myself  boldly 
propose  such  a  year  of  jubilee  as  the  Jews  had,  to 
the  general  court,  at  this  very  session. — ^But  so  it  is 
always — men  must  be  dragged  forward  to  all  great 
enterprises  by  the  irresistible  force  of  events — of  ne- 
cessity— instead  of  marching  in  the  very  front  of 
destiny — ^yes — we  may  lead  the  fates  themselves!" 

"  I  do  not  know  how  that  may  be ;  if  you  come  to 
reasoning  of  fate,  foreknowledge,  and  free-will,  like 
Master  Milton's  devils,  Vm  lost  at  once : — but  this  I 
know,  that  your  firelock  and  bayonet,  old  and  rusty 
though  they  were,  have  done  more  of  late  years  than 
all  the  fine  speeches  in  the  world,  towards  putting 
down  oppression;  and  1  should  think  you  would  have 
occasion  for  some  of  that  logic  to  bring  about  your 
jubilee." 

"God  forbid!"  cried  Talbot  eagerly,  "1  don't 
dream  of  such  a  thing.  We  can  do  everything 
with  the  ballots,  and  the  paper  bullets  of  the  brain. 
The  people  must  be  roused;  they  must  learn  to 
know  their  true  friends,  and  the  business  is  done. 
The  instant  that  we  get  a  6rm  majority  in  the  lower 
house,  we  can  bring  that  haughty  senate  to  terms, 
for  we  will  throw  out  every  tax-bill  that  is  intro* 
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doced  antil  they  do  something  to  lighten  the  burdens 
and  relieve  the  distress  of  the  people/^ 

^  Well,  you  understand  those  matters  better  than 
I  pretend  to ;  but  it  seems  to  me  to  be  losing  time,  to 
set  about  squabbling  and  calling  names  when  you 
complain  of  such  rank  oppression !  why  not  do  at 
onoe,  as  our  old  round-head  ancestors  and  our  pilgrim 
fathers,  and  egad!  if  you  come  to  that,  as  we  our- 
sdves  did  a  few  days  ago  ?  Give  hard  blows — instead 
of  hard  words,  if  you  follow  those  examples.'^ 

Talbot  remonstrated  seriously  with  his  impetuous 
frieiid  upon  the  obvious  and  ruinous  tendency  of  such 
a  slep,  and  Ekistace  at  length  said, 

<*  Nev&r  mind — that  will  do — ^I  was  only  half  in 
earnest  Tell  me  what  1  can  do  for  you  in  a  peace- 
able way,  possible  or  impossible,  and  I'll  set  about 
this  very  day.  I'll  go  with  you,  since  you  take  it  up 
•o  warmly.  There's  my  hand,  and  1  pledge  you  my 
life  and  sacred  honour— since  fortune  I  have  none, 
as  yet — never  to  desert  the  cause/' 

**  Suppose,"  said  Talbot,  after  some  minutes,  **  that 
you  come  out  and  make  a  speech  at  the  town-meet- 
ing this  afternoon  ?" 

**  Come — that  is  three  times  impossible.  I  never 
made  a  speech  in  my  life.  I  know  nothing  of  the 
subjects  that  you  discuss ;  and  I  am  so  bashful  that! 
should  never  be  able  to  put  a  sentence  together,  off- 
hand,  as  you  are  obliged  to  do  in  those  rough  and 
tumble  debates  at  town-meetings." 

**  Here,''  cried  Talbot, ''  1  will  give  you  the  heads 
of  your  discourse,  if  you  can  think  of  nothing,  when 
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I  have  despatched  some  frieDds  who  are  waiting  for 
me  in  the  office.  In  the  mean  time  sit  down  here  at 
this  secretary ;  you  will  find  pen,  ink  and  paper  in 
one  or  other  of  the  drawers.  The  key  is  in  this  little 
secret  one  which  opens  with  the  spring/* 

And  handing  Eustace  the  key,  he  left  him  to  his 
rhetorical  exercises.  He  opened  the  secretary,  and 
proceeded  to  search  for  paper ;  but  did  not  proceed 
far  before  he  discovered  that  he  had  unwittingly  fall- 
en upon  the  repository  of  all  Miss  Mary  Tsdbot^s 
correspondence,  papers,  and  most  interesting  arcana. 
The  letters  he  did  not  even  think  of  glancing  at ;  but 
when  he  saw  a  considerable  number  of  sheets  of 
paper  carelessly  thrown  about  the  drawer,  in  the 
young  lady^s  own  hand-writing,  he  began  to  feel  the 
force  of  a  new  temptation.  *^  Oh  !*^  said  he  to  him- 
self, '^  what  -an  excellent  opportunity  to  become  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  the  reserved  Miss  Mary,  if 
honour  did  not  say  nay !  No — ^no — 1  can't  think  of 
it  1  would  sooner  die  of  curiosity  than  be  guilty  of 
anything  so  unworthy  and  dishonourable.  Besides, 
1  dare  say  there  is  nothing  that  would  repay  me 
for  the  trouble  of  decyphering  them — even  if  I  had 
good  leave  to  do  it  And  yet,  1  should  like  to  know 
what  earthly  subjects  the  lady  employs  her  leisure  in 
writing  about.  But  I  will  not  peep — ^positively  no! 
get  behind  me,  ye  imps  of  curiosity." 

The  character  of  the  lady  had  puzzled  him  to  such 
a  degree  that  he  was  more  and  more  tormented,  as 
he  went  on  looking  for  paper,  with  his  desire  to  make 
free  use  of  the  means  of  information  now  in  bis 
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power.  She  had  resided,  for  the  last  nine  years,  chiefly 
in  Boston  and  the  vicinity  with  a  maternal  aunt ;  and 
Eostace  bad  seen  little  of  her  during  all  that  period, 
except  during  the  present  season.  He  recollected 
her  as  one  of  his  boyish  favourites,  and  though  he  had 
not  as  yet  made  any  great  progress  towards  a  more 
iotioiate  acquaintance,  he  was  not  so  very  indifferent 
in  his  feelings  towards  her  as  he  had  pretended  to 
bis  sister.  On  the  contrary,  he  admired  her  person 
and  oiaDoers,  and  often  said  to  himself,  that  although 
she  could  not  be  called  absolutely  handsome,  there 
was  something  in  the  expression  of  her  features,  in 
the  calm,  contemplative  look  and  half-pensive  cast 
of  her  countenance,  that  was  more  interesting  and 
louchiog  than  the  splendour  of  the  brightest  beauty 
be  had  ever  known.  His  sister  Eiizabeth  was  uni- 
versally supposed  to  be  faultless  in  feature  and  com- 
plexioo ;  and  yet  be  could  not  but  acknowledge,  when 
he  saw  her  by  the  side  of  Mary  Talbot,  that  her 
lovely  features  and  blooming,  transparent  complex- 
ioo  appeared  to  less  than  half  their  usual  advantage. 
Could  it  be  that  her  spari^ling  black  eye  gave  Mary 
such  a  superiority  over  the  beauty  of  his  sister  ? 
Brilliant  as  her  eyes  were,  he  would  not  allow  that 
they  were  alone  sufficient  to  eclipse  his  sister^s  per- 
fectioD.  As  to  figure,  they  were  so  nearly  of  the 
same  stature,  symmetry,  and  rounded  forms,  that  she 
had  DO  advantage  there.  What  was  it,  then,  that 
gave  ber  that  commanding  look,  while  she  exhibited 
oothiog  but  a  quiet,  unaffected  reserve,  in  her  man- 
nets  and  deportment  ?    He  could  not  divine ;  and 
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he  bad,  as  many  wiser  people  have  done  before  and 
since,  at  length  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  as  be 
<x>uld  assign  no  reason  for  it,  there  could  be  nothing 
in  it.   - 

Whether  it  were  owing  to  the  retired  life  of  her 
aunt,  to  whom  she  was  devoted  during  her  latter 
years,  or  to  her  own  reserve,  Mary  Talbot  had 
reached  her  twenty^second  year  without  having  even 
listened  to  a  single  profession  of  love,  or  felt  a  nngle 
troublesome  sentiment  of  admiration  for  any  one  of 
the  other  sex.  The  natural  bent  of  her  disposition 
Was  towards  contemplatioui  and  her  secluded  life  had 
stamped  it  indelibly  upon  her  mintl.  It  was  her 
habit,  and  she  found  pleasure  as  well  as  fancied 
pro6t  in  it,  to  sit  for  hours  wrapt  in  meditation  on 
the  different  subjects  that  engrossed  her  attentioot 
and  occasionally  snatch  up  her  pen  and  strike  off  at 
a  dash  a  dozen  pages  of  the  glowing  thoughts  that 
had,  unconsciously  to  herself,  wrought  up  her  mind 
to  a  degree  of  elevation  bordering  on  enthusiasm. 
She  would  recur  to  them  at  intervals,  and  had  ge- 
nerally committed  them  to  the  flames.  But  some, 
which  had  escaped  that  fate,  she  recorded  in  a  vo* 
lume  for  a  roaturet  examination.  This  collection, 
in  a  book  very  much  resembling  a  lady^s  Album  in 
these  latter  days,  elegantly  bound  and  lettered  with 
her  name,  caught  the  eye  of  our  young  gentleman, 
at  the  moment  that  he  had  discovered  a  quire  of  paper 
in  another  comer  of  the  drawer.  He  cast  a  longing 
glance  at  it,  and  it  occurred  to  him  that  there  could 
be  no  harm  in  merely  ascertaining  whether  it  were  a 
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printed  book  or  not.  He  opened  it,  and  saw  that  it 
was  half-filled  with  the  hand-writing  of  the  owner. 
He  paused,  and  was  about  to  close  it  again  when  he 
bethought  himself  that  there  was  no  harm  in  ascer- 
tUDing  if  it  were  composed  of  extracts  or  original 
compositions.  As  he  came  to  that  hasty  conclusion, 
he  glaoced  upon  one  of  the  pages,  and  found  that  it' 
was  headed  ^*  A  dissertation  on  Souls.^'  The  exami- 
oataoQ  of  a  few  sentences  left  him  in  no  doubt  as  to 
lis  originality.  He  was  somewhat  surprised  at  the 
Iftdy^  choice  of  a  subject,  and  mentally  exclaimed, 
^  How  dare  a  woman  write  on  such  a  subject  as 
thai ;  particulariy  when  it  is  by  no  means  settled  yet 
thai  the  Mahometan  doctrine  about  their  own  defi- 
cieDcy  in  that  respect  is  not  true  ?  This  must  bo 
curious — I  wish  I  dared — but — ^no — no— no— it 
would  be  such  a  violation  of  honour  and  chivalry. 
It  is  true  she  would  never  know  it,  and  so  far  it  can 
be  OD  wrong  to  her.  But  I  should  wrong  myself— 
mine  own  honour — there^s  the  rub !  Well — ^that  is 
an  a&ir  between  me  and  my  conscience.  I  can  re- 
peat of  it,  as  soon  as  the  (ault  is  committed,  and  then 
1  OBust  fofgive  myself.  Besides,  1  shall  never  have 
another  opportunity,  and — ^1^11  only  read  a  few 
of  this  single  piece,  and  close  the  book  instant- 
ly.^ As  he  came  to  this  very  reprehensible  conclu- 
aoD,  his  eye  fell  on  the  followmg  paragraph,  and  he 
mdon: 

^  What  a  world  of  pains  have  philosophers,  an- 
cient and  modem,  taken  to  mislead  and  confuse 
tbeoiselves  with  fancies  and  theories  on  the  subject 
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of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  I  a  subject  which 
fords  so  little  room  for  hypothesis  and  doubts.^' 

'^Indeed!  is  it  possible!^*  said  he;  '^oh!  I  mtat 
read  this,  if  it  were  only  for  my  edification.  The 
motive  will  excuse  me  :^^  and  he  read  on. 

^4  have  just  finished  reading  Bishop  Butler^s  Ana- 
logy! upon  the  strength  of  my  brother^s  recommen- 
dation, and  1  must  confess,  after  weighing  his  aiigu- 
ments  one  by  one,  as  1  went  along,  and  thinking  of 
them  till  almost  everything  else  was  driven  out  of 
my  poor  head — 1  do  not  think  that  he  is  an  exceptioa 
to  the  general  filing  of  the  philosophers  who  have 
undertaken  to  demonstrate,  by  ingenious  and  fimci- 
ful  hypothesis  and  far-fetched  analogies,  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul.  There  needs  no  such  parade  of 
reasoning — ^no  such  display  of  invention  to  prove^ 
what,  if  it  be  capable  of  proof  at  all — must  be  proved 
by  our  consciousness,  as  our  physical  existence  itself 
can  only  be.  Now  the  existence  of  a  reasoning  fa- 
culty seems  to  me  to  prove,  as  to  the  soul,  precisely 
what  the  existence  of  our  senses  proves  with  respect 
to  the  body.  The  existence  of  a  subtle,  immaterial^ 
spiotual  essence,  which  is  made  up  and  composed  of 
various  faculties,  as  our  body  is  of  various  mem- 
bers and  organs,  is  as  clearly  established  by  the 
operations  of  the  mind  and  affections,  as  any  cause 
can  be,  by  acknowledged  and  indubitable  ef- 
fects. Is  there  any  doubt,  for  instance,  of  the  exist- 
ence of  that  invisible  ag^nt,  which  we  call  electrici- 
ty, because  we  cannot  see  it  or  understand  the  secret 
of  its  formation?    We  believe  in  it  from  its  myste- 
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are  no  less  sensible  of  tbe  operations  of  a  grand  and 
mysterious,  though  invisible  and  immaterial  agent, 
which  we  call  tbe  soul,  upon  our  material  and  visi- 
Ue  part,  the  body  f 

**Let  consciousness,  then,  but  be  consulted,  and 
we  shall  find  that  the  soul  is  a  certain  something  su- 
perior to  and  independent  of  our  mere  bodily  facul- 
ties ;  capable  of  guiding  and  controlling,  while  it  is 
umted  with  the  body,  and  therefore  capable  of  ex- 
isting by  itself,  when  separated  from  it  If  its  imma- 
teriality be  once  admitted,  there  can  surely  be  no 
room  to  doubt  of  its  immortality.  That  were  proof 
enoogfa  of  its  incorruptibility — guaranty  most  ample 
against  decay  and  dissolution.  If  incorporeal — ^it 
has  DO  principle  of  decay — no  element  of  mortality. 
Unfike  matter,  mind  b  independent  of  everything 
external.  Even  while  resident  within  us,  it  is  capa- 
Ue  of  joy  and  grief— of  fear— of  hope — ^independent 
of  everything  that  surrounds  us.'^ 

He  pursued  this  essay  through  several  pages,  in 
which  this  conclusion  was  fortified  by  some  very  edi- 
fying arguments,  when  he  lighted  on  this  passage : 

^  But  does  it  therefore  follow  that  every  unfea- 
tbeied  biped  has  a  soul  of  the  same  species,  the  same 
tank,  I  know  not  how  to  express  it,  the  same  quality  ? 
By  DO  means.  When  I  look  around  in  the  world, 
I  think  that  I  find  a  great  number  of  people  who 
ought,  as  I  once  heard  Harry  Eustace  say,  *  to  club 
together  by  the  thousand,  to  make  up  a  soul  among 
them.'" 

**  Bless  my  soul,"  cried  Eustace,  **  did  1  ever  say  so 
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smart  a  thiDg  as  that  ?  1  have  quite  forgotten  it.  I  am 
obliged  to  Miss  Mary  for  recording  it"  And  he 
read  on. 

^^  People  whose  souls,  at  least,  seem  to  be  composed 
of  baser  stuff— of  an  entirely  different  material  from 
those  of  the  nobler  spirits  of  mankind.  In  corporeal 
faculties  mankind  are,  comparatively  speaking,  upon 
a  level.  But  what  an  infinite  distance  between  their 
minds  and  souls  !  Can  it  be,  that  the  grosser  herd* 
whose  eyes  are,  like  Mammon's,  ever  fixed  upon  the 
ground,  possess  the  same  spirit  with  those  whose 
god-like  vision  hurries  their  souls  away  from  earth — 
leads  them  through  the  boundless  fields  of  creation- 
wandering  through  infinite  space,  till  the  senses,  tired 
and  exliausted,  drag  them  back  to  earth  again  f  1 
cannot  think  so.  There  must  be  different  species*— 
classes  or  tribes  of  souls.  And  why  not  ?  Nature 
delights  in  variety :  what  limit  can  we  affix  to  her 
in  the  immaterial  any  more  than  the  material  world?'' 

Eustace  smiled  and  read  on;  but  for  fear  our 
reader  might  not  be  inclined  to  follow  his  example, 
we  forbear  to  give  the  rest  of  this  essay,  much  as  it 
interested  and  amused  the  young  gentleman.  When 
he  had  finished  it,  if  he  had  not  gained  so  much  light 
upon  the  subject  of  souls  in  general,  he  thought  that 
he  had  acquired  a  great  d^  upon  that  of  the  fair 
essayist  herself.  He  passed  on  to  the  next,  without 
even  thinking  of  the  scruples  which  he  had  so  much 
trouble  in  vanquishing  at  the  commencement.  It  pro* 
mised  something  still  more  characteristic.  It  was  a 
chapter  of  ^^  the  pleasures  and  pursuits  of  life,"  and 
commenced  after  tliis  manner. 
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**  How  few  readers  can  appreciate  and  enjoy  that 
flentiment,  with  which  Pope  salutes  Bolingbroke, 
wheo  be  writes  him  to  renounce  the  paltry  pursuits 
of  ambition,  and  accompany  him  on  his  sublime,  phi- 
loBOphical  excursion  through  the  universe ! 

*  Awake^  my  St  John  {  leave  afl  meaner  tlunga 
*To  lov  ambition  and  Uie  pride  of  kings !' 

**  The  poet  himself  could  not  have  been  conscious 
cf  the  feeling  it  expresses,  or  he  never  would  have 
sought  those  petty  distinctions  so  eagerly,  at  which 
he  afiected  to  sneer.  And  yet  nothing  seems  to 
me  easier,  than  to  lose  all  taste  and  deare  for  fame 
aDd  pleasure — for  riches  and  honour,  by  the  luxury 
and  meditation  upon  those  sublime  topics  he  descants 
CO.  To  contemplate  the  universe — to  glance  from 
sun  to  planets— from  star  to  constellation — ^to 

'  L4)ok  tfarough  this  air,  this  ocean,  and  this  earth :' 

what  is  it,  but  to  take  the  wings  of  a  heavenly  mes- 
senger, and  with  the  eye  of  an  immortal  to  gaze 
upon  the  sun ;  to  sweep  with  the  speed  of  a  comet 
through  the  illimitable  fields  of  eternal  light,  or  re- 
turning to  earth,  question  thb  globe^— the  mountains 
and  the  ocean — the  rivers  and  the  dry  land,  of  their 
birth  and  revolutions  T 

**  1  am  never  tired  of  contemplating  the  glorious 
panorama  which  the  discoveries  of  modem  astronomy 
have  brou^t  to  our  view.  What  a  triumph  of  science 
have  a  few  sublime  geniuses  achieved!  Where 
the  wise  ami  of  remote  antiquity  appear  to  have 

n  nothing  but  little  lamps  hung  up  to  deck  the 
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sky,  and  shine  for  our  planet  alone ;  there,  the  modem 
astronomer  sees,  at  a  glance,  thousands  of  worlds, 
some  at  thousandsof  milUonsof  mile8distance,running 
their  everlasting  round !  He  marks  their  revolutions, 
measures  their  orbits,  their  sizes,  and  their  distances, 
and  prophesies  their  future  obscurations !  A  bound- 
less sky,  filled  with  suns  that  never  cease  to  shine, 
stars  that  never  cease  to  glow,  planets  that  are  ever 
rushing  on  their  glorious  way,  is  his  home  !  Now 
and  then  he  sees  a  comet  flying  with  portentous 
fury  along  the  heavens,  frighting  the  vulgar,  and 
making  even  the  learned  and  the  wise  pause  with 
wonder.  He  follows  in  its  track,  and  learns  the 
path  of  the  baleful  intruder,  though  he  seems  to  run 
lawless  through  the  sky,  threatening  all  space  with 
disorder  and  ruin,  and  to  bring  with  him  the  fabled 
empire  of  chaos  and  universal  night.  But  the  mon- 
ster passes  harmless  on  his  way,  and  wheeling  around 
the  sun,  like  the  well-trained  courser  around  his 
goal,  speeds  back  to  the  undiscovered  country  whence 
he  came.  I  love  to  dream  of  his  errands  hither — ^to 
conjecture — ^to  fancy  a  thousand  purposes  for  which 
he  might  come,*  and  which,  unseen  and  unsuspected 
by  the  keenest  observer,  have  been  fulfilled  by  his 
journey.  It  is  worth  thinking  of,  too,  what  nii^ty 
objects  are  accomplished  by  the  pilgrimage  of  the 
planets  in  our  own  solar  system,  around  their  com- 
mon centre.  To  suppose  that  it  is  merely  to  produce 
the  change  of  seasons  would  be,  methinks,  to  assign 
a  very  petty  end  for  such  an  amazing  movement. 
These  are  pretty  questions  for  those  who  like  to  think 
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of  such  suljects ;  and  what  recommends  tbem  to  me, 
besides,  is  that,  as  I  can  never  hope  to  discover  the 
answers,  1  have  an  endless  source  of  amusement,  of 
which  DO  one  can  suspect  me,  and  wluch  I  shall  take 
good  care  to  keep  to  myself." 

**  Ah !  ha !  my  lady,"  said  Eustace,  ^l  have  found 
you  out  though !  ]s  it  possible  that  women  ever 
think  of  those  vast,  unfathomable  proiiindities  ?  I 
wish  1  could  profit  further  by  this  violation  of  the 
sanctity  of  tlie  young  lady^s  sealed  book  of  know- 
ledge ;  but  there  is  Frank^s  step.'*  He  hastily  closed 
the  book  and  locked  the  drawer. 

^  WelJ  I  Harry,  how  do  you  come  on  with  your 
speech  7  You  must  be  sublime  and  conclusive.  We 
are  to  have  all  the  big  guns  among  the  orators  on  the 
other  side,  1  hear,  and  there  is  to  be  a  great  turn-out 
of  the  town's  people." 

**'  But  stay,'^  sakl  Eustace,  **  I  had  like  to  have  for- 
gotten the  very  business  that  brought  me  here  this 
moniing  ;^'  and  he  proceeded  to  explain  his  views 
with  respect  to  a  profession,  and  solicited  his  friend^s 
advice  in  the  premises. 

•*  My  dear  friend,"  said  Talbot, "  don't  think  of  it, 
in  these  times.  See  what  the  professbn  is  coming 
to  1  Formerly  it  was  an  intellectual,  1  used  to  thinks 
a  noble  profession.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  old  law- 
yets  of  the  last  generation  practised  it  in  the  true  spirit 
of  the  orators  of  ancient  Rome.  It  was  not  as  a  mere 
money-getting  trade,  it  was  in  the  manner  of  the 
leaders  of  that  wonderful  people  I  But,  good 
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heavens  I  look  around  you,  and  see  how  it  has  fallen, 
and  is  still  falling  lower.  There's  Job  Pennyman 
now.  I'll  take  my  corporal  oath,  that  to  my  own 
knowledge  the  wretch  can't  spell  the  names  of  the 
writs  he  issues.  He  is  as  stupid  as  an  ant-bear,  and 
gets  his  living  in  very  much  the  same  way.  He  is 
making  his  fortune  by  devouring  the  industrious 
poor  alone.  ^  He  knows  how  to  hunt  up  suits  and 
issue  attachments,  and  that  is  the  sum  and  substance 
of  his  professional  capacity.  Yet  he  thrives,  and  as  he 
thrives  is  held  respectable  I  and  as  he  goes  regularly 
to  meeting  with  his  wife  and  children,  twice  and  (brice 
on  Sunday,  and  has  joined  the  church,  he  has  the 
voice  of  the  church  in  his  favour.  There's  Absalom 
Flint,  a  creature  that  has  come  to  the  bar,  after  be- 
ing five  years  a  deputy-sheriff  and  constable, — why 
Absalom  thinks  he  has  lost  a  day  when  he  does  not 
throw  some  poor  fellow  into  jail,  or  strip  some  family 
of  their  last  remaining  goods  and  chattels.  He  has 
his  hands  full  of  business  too — getting  judgments  to 
be  ready  for  the  expiration  of  the  Tender  law.  It  is 
the  same  thing  of  twenty  others  in  the  county  that  1 
could  name ;  though  there  are  some  few  fine  fellows, 
it  is  true,  among  them,  that  would  do  honour  to  West- 
minster Hall  itself.  But  the  profession  in  general  is 
getting  to  be  so  degraded  and  abused,  that  the  people 
are  beginning  to  abhor  it  Jf  you  wish  to  profit  by 
the  distress  of  the  times  it  is  a  good  trade;  but  1  know 
you  could  never  descend  to  that,  and  therefore  my 
advice  is  to  stick  to  your  present,  or  rather,  to  return 
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to  your  former  studies,  and  think  no  more  of  law,  ex* 
cept  you  are  content  to  set  yourself  up  as  the  compe- 
titor of  Pennyman  and  Flint  and  all  that  tribe/' 

Much  more,  in  the  same  strain,  he  spoke  of  law 
and  lawyers;  and  Eustace,  at  length,  said  he  t)e- 
Beved  he  might  as  well  resume  tlie  pestle  and 
mortar. 

"  Certainly,"  said  Talbot,  •*  that  is  your  wisest 
coarse.  I  dare  say,  in  another  year,  you  will  be  able 
to  kill  a  man  secundum  artem^  as  dead  as  the  best  of 
them.'' 

The  view  which  Talbot  gave  his  young  friend  of 
the  then  state  of  the  profession,  and  the  characters  of 
some  ol  his  contemporaries  at  the  bar,  had  some 
spleen  and  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  it ;  although  at  this 
day,  we  can  liardly  imagine  how  a  lawyer  could 
succeed  without  talents,  without  learning  and  with- 
out breeding!  Times  have  mended  so  much  in  that 
respect,  that  there  are  very  few  of  them,  it  is  said, 
who  cannot  spell  the  greater  part  of  the  hard  words 
tbat  are  in  daily  use  among  them. 

**  So,  after  all,"  said  Eustace,  **  I  must  go  back 
to  the  emetics  again." 

•*  Ha!  ha!''  said  Talbot,  *•  that  is  what  you  may 
call,  in  scripture  phrase,  returning  to  your  vomit!" 

"^  Ugh!— the  devil!—!  can't  bear  to  think  of  it  If 
it  were  not  wicked,  1  could  pray  for  another  war 
much  more  heartily  than  I  ever  did  for  peace,"  said 
Elastace,  with  a  sigh. 

•*  Why,  if  you  wish  to  kill  off  your  fellow  crear 
tures  at  such  a  rate,  I  dare  say  you  will  be  quite  as 
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destructive  in  your  medical,  as  you  were  in  your 
military  capacity.  You  have  heard  the  story  of  that 
Donjuring  minister  in  James  ll/s  time,  that  lost 
bis  benefice  and  threatened  that  it  would  cost  the 
lives  of  thousands.  His  friends  thought  that  he 
meant  to  excite  a  rebellion ;  but  it  appeared,  on  ex- 
planation, that  he  intended  to  take  up  the  practice  of 
physic,  in  which  be  had  been  engaged  before  he  took 
up  the  cure  of  souls.^' 

Eustace  laughed,  and  saying  **  that  a  physician 
could  not  foresee  the  effects  of  his  prescriptions,  and 
that  a  great  many  famous  cures  had  been  made  by 
mistake,^^  went  on  his  way  to  his  old  medical  pre- 
ceptors, after  faithfully  promising  to  attend  the  town- 
meeting. 

He  found  Doctor  Talbot  just  preparing  to  visit  a 
patient.  He  was  a  physician  of  long  practice  and 
high  repute,  both  for  surgical  and  medical  skill.  He 
was  as  much  celebrated  for  his  cynical  humour  as 
for  either,  although  under  a  blunt  and  impatieut 
manner  he  concealed  one  of  the  kindest  hearts  in 
the  village.  He  was  also  said  to  be  the  greatest 
scholar  in  all  that  quarter  of  the  state ;  and  was,  no 
doubt,  a  man  of  very  considerable  scholastic  attain- 
ments, in  an  age  when  classical  literature  was  more 
cultivated  among  gentlemen  than  in  succeeding  ones, 
excepting  always  the  present,  of  course. 

As  Eustace  entered,  he  saluted  him  with,  *^  Well, 
Hopeful — what  do  you  want  here  this  time  of  day? 
1  guess  youVe  learned  a  little  early  rbing  in  the 
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vmy,  eh?  But  you  need  not  come  here  to  lounge. 
1  should  like  to  doctor  you  for  idleness,  old  boy/^ 

Eustace  communicated  to  him  his  desire  of  re- 
suming his  studies  under  his  direct'ion,  and  the  doc- 
tor was  somewhat  more  placable  in  his  manner. 

**  Hum — ^very  well — but  you  know  I  don't  care  to 
be  plagued  with  any  idle,  loitering  fellow,  like  you, 
about  my  office.  1  have  told  you  so  often  eaou^ 
before.  But  if  you  will  study — ^why — ^I'll  try  to  beat 
something  into  your  cranium  for  you.'' 

*^  Thank  you.  Doctor ;  1  declare,  you  are  getting 
complimentary.  I  suppose  you  wont  charge  any- 
thing extra  for  *  manners ;'  and  so  I'll  begin  next 
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^  No— ril  teach  you  manners  for  nothing,  or  stay 
—only  as  much  as  your  Hez  charges  for  breaking 
ocdts.  Ten  shillings  lawful.  But  why  next  week, 
Hopefiilt  Why  not  this  weekl  Why  not  to^layf  I 
dooH  believe  you'll  have  any  greater  relish  for  it 
then,  than  you  hav«  now.  There's  CuUen^s  Prac- 
tice, a  new  treatise  on  this  side  of  the  water,  just 
come  out;  and  good  enough  for  a  be^nner — take 
that  along  with  you,  when  you,  go  home.  By  the 
way,  how's  your  dad?  He's  a  queer  man  to  bring 
up  children.  But  1  like  him  to  this  day.  He  was 
the  only  boy  when  we  went  to  sc1kx)1  together,  that 
could  lick  me ;  and  we  used  to  fight  every  other  day,  / 
regularly.  There— come  along  with  me.  1  must  * 
go  and  see  old'  Granny  Jumps.  It  will  be  a  food 
chance  for  you  to  see  an  extensive  clinical  practice. 
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for  truly,  the  old  wonian^s  is  a  complete  system  of 
nosology  by  her  own  account^* 

The  pupil,  having  nothing  else  to  occupy  his  time, 
was  glad  of  the  invitation,  and  they  soon  reached  the 
old  woman's  cottage.  It  was  a  tenement  of  origi* 
nally  a  single  apartment,  and  stood  on  the  road-side, 
by  permission  of  tlie  selectmen ;  having  also  a  little 
garden  of  some  five  feet  wide  and  ten  feet  long, 
fenced  in  from  the  public  property,  as  its  sole  do- 
main. It  had  gone  through  many  hands,  but  Granny 
Jumps  was  the  first  proprietor  who  had  thought  of 
adding  another  apartment  to  it,  without  increasing 
its  dimensions.  This  she  had  done  by  a  ^  petition,^' 
as  she  called  it,  that  divided  a  comer  of  it,  and  made 
a  dormitory,  but  of  such  scanty  proportions,  that  it 
barely  sufficed  to  contain  a  bed  and  a  little  table 
which  was  always  kept  at  its  head,  and  on  which 
were  ranged,  in  the  neatest  order,  from  twenty  to 
thirty  phials  with  drops  in,  and  about  the  same 
number  of  pill-boxes.  She  had  been  the  victim  of 
fancied  maladies  for  many  years ;  but  was  at  length 
brought  low,  by  a  complaint  in  which  there  was  no- 
thing imaginary.  It  was  a  real  dropsy ;  and  the  old 
lady  was  for  some  time  extremely  proud  of  it,  and 
delighted  when  the  doctor  pronounced  it  such,  at  the 
idea  of  triumphing,  at  last,  over  her  neighbours,  who 
*'  had  no  charity  for  her  ailins.'*  But  the  disease  had 
now  assumed  an  alarming  aspect,  and  she  began  to 
be  s&mewhat  troubled  about  her  approaching  end. 

The  doctor  felt  her  pulse,  and  perceived  that  her 
time  must  be  short    With  great  difficulty  of  breath- 
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iDg,  and  pauses  between  the  words,  Granny  Jumps 
pot  this  questioo : — 

"*  DocHor,  how  do  you  think  I  be?'' 

^  Why,  Granny,  1  must  tell  you— -you  are  going 
to  die.  You  can't  live  any  longer.  You  must  die 
UHky.'' 

^  1  must,  eh?^  said  she,  making  an  eflbrt  to  raise 
lieneif  on  one  of  her  ett)ow§,  ^  Well — ^I  dew  hate  it 
fike  pysen — ^but  if  1  must,  1  will,  that^s  all.  Here 
Becky,"  said  she,  calling  her  attendant,  a  poor  old 
woman,  who  had  taken  care  of  her  in  her  illness, 
**  here  Becky,  Vre  got  to  die,  1  spose — the  doctor 
eajTB  so— and  1  give  you  all  my  clothes,  and  (hat 
ain*t  moch  nuther— and  the  bed  and  beddin,  and  the 
tiaee  cheers,  and  the  kittle  and  porrige-pot,  and  the 
warmin-pan.  And  all  the  moveables.  Becky— 
yooVe  been  very  good  to  me— but  Becky,  look  here, 
doD^  pray  go  to  weaiin'  that  chintz  gown  every  day 
— keep  it  alias  nice  for  sabbadays— «nd  when  you 
die,  I  should  like  you  to  leave  it  to  your  darter 
Ruthy.'' 

The  aftctionate  old  nurse,  for  they  were  a  paicof 
fiicDds  fiom  their  earliest  youth  up,  was  evidently  af> 
feded— and  &ithfully  engaged  to  observe  her  depart- 
ing fiieod^  last  request.  Granny  Jumps,  after  shak- 
ing bands  with  her,  and  the  doctor  and  his  pupil, 
whispered — ^  1  die  happy* — but  instead  of  keeping 
her  word,  soon  sunk  into  a  gentle  sleep,  and  appear^ 
ed  to  breathe  more  freely  than  ever.  The  doctor 
looked  at  her  with  amazement,  and  then  said  to 
Eustace,  aside ; 
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*^  Why  the  old  creature  is  at  her  old  tricks  again 
he  is  a  most  extraordinary  woman ;  but  she  can^t 
hold  out  more  than  four  and  twenty  hours,  unless  by 
miracle.  Come — \  must  gOt^*  and  giving  the  nurse 
her  directions,  he  took  Eustace  by  the  arm  and  went 
away  with  him.  As  they  were  going  along  he  said 
in  a  serious  tone, 

^*Now  I  assure  you,  boy,  1  am  very  sorry  to 
lose  poor  Granny  Jumps — though  she  is,  to  be  sure, 
old  enough  to  die  of  age,  without  the  help  of  her  long 
catalogue  of  complaints.  She  never  paid  me  a  far- 
thing in  her  life,  it  is  true,  but  1  shall  miss  her  very 
much,  for  she  was  always  sending  for  me.  She  sent 
for  me  late  one  night  last  winter — ^it  snowed  Uke 
thunder ;  and  as  I  knew  it  was  nothing  but  vapours, 
of  course,  I  would  not  get  up.  So  in  a  short  time 
old  Becky  came  back  to  say  that  ^  Miss  Jumps  was 
very  bad,  and  she  ralely  believed  she  was  a  dyin.^ 
But  I  knew  all  about  that,  and  told  her  to  go  about 
her  business.  In  the  morning,  however,  I  thought  I 
would  step  up  and  see  how  the  old  creature  was ; 
and  there  she  was,  sitting  up  in  bed,  eating  buck- 
wheat pancakes  and  honey  with  a  fine  relish.  As 
soon  as  she  saw  me,  she  cried  out — ^'Oh!  doctor — 
doctor,  1  wish  you  had  a-come  last  night.  Lor-gence 
a-massy — I  had  such  a  turn  of  the  vipers  and  then 
they  turned  to  the  kystatics^  and  then  1  had  a  right 
down  smart  touch  of  the  qfterplecks^  and  what  to  du 
1  did^nt  know,  1  du  wish  you  had  a-coroe.^  But 
poor  old  woman — she  wonU  give  roe  much  more 
trouble.  1  am  really  sorry  she  is  going ;  she  was 
one  of  my  first  patients.*' 
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"  And  I  suppose  the  only  one  lefl,*^  said  Eustace, 
laughing.  The  doctor,  liking  the  joke,  gave  him  a 
beaity  pbch  as  lie  let  go  his  arm,  and  parted  with  his 
pupil  on  the  best  terms  in  the  world. 

**  No  fool,  that  boy,  after  all,^^  said  he  to  himself  as 
he  went  along.  <'If  he  were,  1  would  not  have  him 
about  me,  1  guess.  But  his  father  has  done  all  he 
could  to  spoil  him:  he  is  a  lazy  dog,  and  wants  a 
master  more  even  than  my  nephew  Frank,  lately 
goDe  mad  with  politics.  His  aunt  Gore  was  right 
eoougli  to  leave  her  property  to  Mary,  and  if  he  donH 
pay  more  attention  to  what  I  say,  1^11  do  the  same 
thing,  or  get  married  again  to  a  young  wife  and  have 
beiiB  of  my  own.  No— I  won^t  do  that  either — but 
I*U  scoid  Um  soundly  every  day  of  his  life — ^though 
1  suppose  I  must  go  to  the  town  meeting  this  after* 
BOOQ  as  1  promised  him.'^ 
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CHAPTER  ni. 

A  town-ioeetiDg,  in  those  days,  when  called,  as  they 
firequeDtly  were,  to  deliberate  on  the  great  queatioos 
of  state  policy  which  agitated  the  cominonweaith, 
was  as  dtifferent  an  afibir  as  possible  from  such  assem* 
bUes  in  these  halcyon  days  of  our  republic  The  peo- 
ple of  Massachusetts,  in  those  daysy  had  hi^  Iheo* 
retic  notions  of  liberty,  and  in  the  western  oounties,  in 
paiticular,the  hardy  yeomamy  who  had  assisted  in  the 
contest  for  independence,  openly  demanded  that  the 
practical  inBtitutions  of  the  state  shottU  be  made  to 
conform  to  their  beau  ideal  of  republicanism.  A 
strong  party  had  been  for  some  time  forming  there, 
the  leaders  of  which  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  a 
radical  change  in  the  constitution,  and  to  vest  nearly 
all  power,  legislative  and  executive,  in  the  immediate 
representatives  of  the  people.  1  o  many  of  the  towns 
in  Hampshire  County,  they  had  already  considerable 
majorities;  and  it  had  become  customary,  in  several 
of  them,  when  any  expression  of  the  popular  feeling 
was  deared,  for  both  parties  to  meet  and  debate  the 
subject  in  a  general  assembly  of  the  people.  Those 
farces  of  modem  times,  where  the  partisans  of  this 
or  that  man  or  measure  meet  by  themselves,  and, 
after  listening  to  some  frothy  declamation  commonlv 
called  ^  slang,'  pass  a  string  of  resolutions,  full  of  the 
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cant,  often  without  being  beard,  and  often- 
er  still  without  being  understood, — ^Those  improve- 
meots  in  modern  poUtics  were  not  then  invented 
The  people  met  to  deliberate  and  to  listen  to  all  who 
had  the  inclination  to  address  them.  There  were  no 
stupid  starers  and  loud  huzzas  at  those  meetings. 
Tbey  were  convened  by  authority  of  the  selectmen, 
who  presided,  and  the  orators  were  generally  indi* 
vidaab  most  respected  in  those  little  communities  for 
Ibeir  talents  and  eloquence.  The  Athenians  them« 
adves,  in  the  best  days  of  their  democracy,  did  not 
moce  admire  and  cherish  those  qualities  than  the  peo- 
ple of  Massachusetts  were  wont  to  do  in  those  days. 
Their  descendants,  at  this  day,  to  do  them  justice, 
have  something  of  the  same  spirit  lingering  among 
them. 

The  movements  which  were  now  making  in  various 
parts  of  the  state,  and  the  loud  complaints  of  distress 
and  suflfering  among  the  middling  and  poorer,  and 
some  of  the  richer  classes,  had  already  alarmed  the 
more  timid  of  both  parties  in  Hampshire  county  for 
the  public  tranquillity*  They  recollected  the  recent 
danger  to  which  it  had  been  exposed  by  the  attempt 
lo  obstruct  the  sittings  of  the  courts  at  Northampton 
the  year  before.  The  pretext  for  that  violence  had 
been  the  necessity  of  compelling  the  legislature  to 
redress  the  grievances  of  the  people.  The  ringleader, 
a  notorious  agitator,  had  been  fined  and  imprisoned; 
and  while  confined  in  the  oounty  jail,  at  Springfield, 
a  numerous  mob  of  his  partisans  and  accomplices 
had  attempted  to  release  him.    The  alarm  had  been 
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given  in  season,  apd  the  militia  of  the  county  having 
been  called  out  to  the  number  of  twqlve  or  fifteen 
hundred,  the  parties  met  in  battle  anay.  The  supe* 
riority  of  the  government  forces  and  the  discretioii  of 
their  leadcts  had  then  averted  the  menaced  blood* 
shed,  and  the  rioters  having  been  surrounded  and 
'Persuaded  to  return  imme,  had  abandoned  their  de- 
sign. The  movement,  hovi^ever,  threw  the  whole 
commonwealth  into  a  stale  of  the  greatest  alarm  and 
agitation,  and  civil  commotions  were  for  a  long  time 
anticipated.  The  meetings  which  were  now  got  up, 
and  the  measures  taken  to  excite  the  feelings  of  the 
people,  appeared  to  many  prudent  andsennble  people 
as  precursors  to  scenes  of  still  more  dangerous  and 
extensive  disorders.  There  was  a  spirit  of  deep  and 
sullen  disconteut,  which  only  needed  to  be  roused 
to  induce  the  malcontents  to  take  the  redress  of 
grievances  into  their  own  hands. 

The  meeting,  therefore^  which  took  place  at  the 
eourt  room  that  afternoon  was  very  crowded,  and, 
on  both  sides,  there  was  an  unusual  seriousness  and 
earnestness  of  attention  to  everything  that  was  uttered 
by  the  speajcers.  There  was  no  noise,  but  an  ind^ 
finable  restlessness  might  be  detected  under  the  grave 
demeanour  of  the  opposition  party.  The  speakers 
of  the  government  party  strove  to  appeal  to  the  under* 
standings  of  the  audience,  pointed  out  the  evil  effects 
of  tender  laws  and  paper  cinrrency,  and  one  or  two 
of  them  coloured  their  feltowcitizens  in  strains  of 
eloquent  expostulation,  rather  to  bear  their  distresses 
with  patience  than  to  sully  by  their  conduct  in  peace, 
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the  prmid  trophies  which  Old  MBSsachusetts  bad 
achieved  in  war.  As  one  of  them  concluded  in  that 
ran,  Eustace  whispered  to  Talbot ; 

**  That^  a  capital  speech,  and  1  am  very  much 
iodiDed  to  vote  against  you.  If  1  had  not  come  on 
puqKwe  to  sapport  you,  1  think  I  should.  Nobody 
can  answer  that— 4it  least  nobody  seems  in  a  hurry 
totiy.'^ 

«» That  w'di  1/'  s»d  Talbot,  and  so  saying,  he 
rose  10  reply,  as  it  was  expected  he  would.  His  ek>- 
qqent  opponent  was  a  man  of  more  age  and  experi- 
enoe  in  political  life,  but  did  not  possess  Talbot^s 
taleat  or  ingenuity  in  debate.  There  was  a  buzz, 
aod  a  whisper  for  a  moment,  and  wtale  he  waited  for 
it  to  subside,  one  said  to  his  neighbour— ^  Ah !  I  tdd 
yon  so— 1  knew  that  would  bring  Frank  Talbot  up.*^ 
Another  said — ^Now  youll  hear  another  guess  story, 
1  goess**— and  so  on.  But  without  a  cry  of  order 
fiom  the  cbair,  the  meeting  was  instantly  after 
hashed  into  peiiect  silence. 

In  his  peison,  his  courteous  and  even  courtly 
mannrr,  Talbot  had  the-  advantage  not  only  of  the 
preoecfing  speaker,  but  of  all  his  competitors  at  the 
bar*  He  had  formed  himself  upon  no  particular 
I,  bat  his  ambition  in  his  youth  had  led  him  to 
all  the  arts  of  oratory  with  unwearied  as- 
■dnity.  His  action,  though  a  little  too  studied,  was 
at  oBoe  graceful  and  commanding.  Every  body 
Usttncd  with  pleasure,  and  admired  his  ingenuity, 
his  witty  letats,  and  lus  perfect  ease  and  seltposses- 
He  won  Ibe  fovour  of  the  impartial  hearer,  as 
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he  proceeded,  and  while  he  threw  around  every  subject 
that  he  wished  toperplex,the  most  inextricable  rae^es 
of  sophistry,  he  made  his  auditor  believe  that  he  was 
listening  to  a  debater  who  despised  all  the  disguise 
and  dissimulaition  of  a  partisan.  It  was  evident  that 
on  this  occasion  he  very  soon  neutralized  the  whole 
effect  of  his  opponent's  speech.  His  sarcasm  was 
more  than  usually  keen,  and  though  be  did  not  at- 
tempt the  higher  flights  of  eloquence,  the  bitterness 
of  his  invective  had  a  warmth  and  earnestness  about 
it  that  produced  almost  as  much  enthusiasm*  ^^Our 
opponents,'*  said  he,  **  entreat  us  to  submit  to  re* 
newed  sacrifices — ^to  ruin  itself,  with  patience  and 
heroism — to  endure  all  for  the  sake  of  the  public 
good — for  the  benefit  of  our  common  country.  The 
advice,''  said  he,  with  a  sneer,  **  is  excellent,  but  it 
would  come  with  more  force  and  a  better  grace,  if  it 
were  backed  by  example.  When  did  those  who  are 
now  so  forward  in  counselling  patience  and  patriotic 
resignation — when  did  they  set  the  example  of  sacri- 
fices— ruinous  sacrifices,  for  the  public  good  and  the 
cause  of  the  country  f  Are  they  among  that  class 
of  our  fellow-citizens  who  have  shown  such  noble 
and  praiseworthy  lenity  and  forbearance  to  those  of 
their  unfortunate  debtors  who  were  lately  dischaiiged 
from  their  country's  service  ?  Why,  sir,  even  with 
the  shield  of  this  much  reviled  tender  law,  interposed 
for  tlieir  protection,  seven  gallant  continental  soldiers 
have  been,  within  the  last  week,  incarcerated  for 
paltry  debts,  by  one  of  these  preachers  of  patience 
and  resignation.    And  they  were  only  set  at  liberty 
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bytbe  8ub6criptioii8,a3  1  underataock  of  some  of  their 
coonules  and  officers,  who  were  almost  as  dis- 
tressed as  tharaelves !    Let  those  who  deal  in  bigh- 
souodiDg  phrases  about  our  trophies  gained  in  war/ 
respect  the  liberty  of  the  patriotic  sufferers  who  won 
them  i    If  they  have  no  pity  for  their  distresses,  let 
them  at  least  not  mock  and  insult  them  by  recom* 
flsendiog  patience,  under  such  cruel  oppression.  Such 
patience  as  they  would  have  you  exhibit,  my  brave 
coouadesy  would  indeed  *  sully  your  laurels !'    It 
would  piove  you  degenerate,  yes,  stupid  and  dege- 
oentebolb.  You  conquered  peace  to  enjoy  a  placid 
leat  under  the  shade  of  the  tree  of  liberty;  you  fought 
for  the  right  of  breathing  the  free  air  I  of  waking 
abroad  in  the  common  light  of  heaven,  undisturbed 
by  the  minkms  of  tyranny.    For  one,  1  am  ready  to 
DDoteodfif  that  were  now  the  questbn,  to  secure  the 
same  privileges  against  the  hard-hearted  policy  of 
that  flBonied  aristocracy  which  now  sways  the  destt- 
nies  of  thb  commonwealth.    A  band  of  voracious 
usmers— speculators  On  the  public  and  private  dis- 
treaes — who  wait  only  the  expiratbn  of  the  humane 
law  on  which  we  are  deliberating,  to  make  those 
who  are  in  their  power  feel  a  tyranny  more  galling, 
mon  degrading,  and  more  distressing,  than  all  that 
a  Biilish  parliament  dare  attempt  or  coukl  ever 
have  inflicted    It  is  time,  1  see  by  your  responsive 
kxik,to  act— we  have  deliberated  long  enough,  I  call 
far  the  questkm.^* 

Three  enthusiastic  huirahs  from  his  party  sue* 
eeeded  this  ioflammatoiy  coQclusion,  and  the  cjuestioQ 
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was  put  The  petition  was  adopted  by  a  majority 
of  five  to  one.  Eustace,  to  whom  the  scene  had  be- 
come exciting,  and  tiie  harangue  of  bis  friend  had 
wrought  up  to  the  pitch  of  violence,  thought  no  more 
of  voting  against  it  He  had  not  ventured  on  the 
maiden-speech  which  he  had  meditated,  but  he  had 
experienced  an  impulse  similar  to  that  of  the  Italian 
painter,  who  cried  out  when  he  beheld  for  the  first 
time,  the  master-pieces  of  his  illustrious  predecessor — 
^^  and  1  also  am  a  painter  !^^ 

As  they  walked  towards  Col.  Eustace^s  together, 
Talbot  observing  that  his  pupil  appeared  absorbed  io 
thought,  inquired  what  he  thought  of  the  proceedings 
and  the  speeches. 

''Think!''  said  Eustace, " that  I  should  like  to 
take  part  in  this  play,  if  there  were  any  in  which  I 
could  hope  to  figure.  I  feel  the  vocation — ^I  should 
like  to  wage  war  with  these  people  in  power,  if  it 
were  only  with  words.  If  1  could  but  get  elected  a 
representative,  I  would  beard  them  like  another 
Gracchus!** 

''  Spoken  like  a  Roman !  Bravo.  You  can  be  a 
representative  next  year,  if  you  play  your  cards  right. 
Between  ourselves,  1  aim  to  be  run  for  senator  at  the 
next  electx>n,  and  I  shall  not  be  a  candidate  for  the 
lower  house.  Keep  your  own  counsel  and  you  may 
take  my  place.** 

''  111  be  a  perfect  Lord  Burieigh  for  nine  months 
to  come,  if  that  is  all  that  is  necessary.  1*11  be  as 
wise  as  a  serpent  and  as  harmless  as  a  dove.  This 
point  is  worth  carrying.    1*11  take  the  trouble  to 
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qualify  myself  for  the  office,  in  the  mean  time.  Liet 
me  see — ^1  must  go  to  studying  once  more — ^rhetoric, 
belles  lettres,  the  science  of  government,  history, 
pontics — and  what  else?  to  make  myself  a  legis- 
lator P 

^Ha!  ha!  ha!  that  is  capital — ^what  talk  you  of 
study  t  Study  to  get  thyself  chosen — all  the  rest  shall 
be  added  unto  you.  Why  man,  people  are  bom 
kgislaiors  now-andays.  Get  thee  gone  with  thy  stu- 
(fies!  Get  the  votes,  and  you'll  find  that-the  moment 
yoa  are  elected,  you'll  be  yourself  an  oracle.  '  Study 
to  make  yourself  a  legislator!'  ha!  ha!  ha!" 

^  (% !  1  know,  to  play  the  mute  and  vote  as  1  am 
told,  it  is  not  necessary — but  I'll  not  do  it.  I'll 
mount  the  ladder,  if  1  once  get  my  foot  upon  the 
lowest  round,  let  who  will  stand  at  the  top— mind 
ihaL    1  am  not  jesting  !*^ 

Talbot  suddenly  dismissed  his  smile,  and  stood 
stilL 

^  Are  you  indeed  in  earnest  ?  Have  you  really  an 
aifllbitioo  that  way?  By  Jupiter  Tonans,  you  are 
right.  You  may  shine  in  that  sphere  beyond  your 
own  dreams.  Learn  but  to  control  your  impetuous 
disposition,  and  1  know  no  man  who  could  serve  the 
cause  better.  You  are  right — set  about  a  course  of 
study  with  a  view  to  it  I'll  give  you  a  list  of  the 
books  you  should  read,  and  in  the  mean  time  don't 
Defect  to  display  all  that  proper  zeal  and  activity  in 
the  cause.  There  must  be  a  storm  before  men,  and 
things  settle  down  into  their  proper  places.  It  will 
very  likely  be  such  a  turmoil  as  you  delight  in ;  and 
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though  I  dread  to  tlunk  of  it,  we  must  meet  it  as  we 
may.  There  is  one  consolation  for  us  according  to 
the  maxim  of  ancient  wisdom-^he  best  chance  of 
promotion  will  be  in  tumultuous  times, 

*  Amidst  sedition's  wares^ 
The  wont  of  mortals  msjr  emer^  to  honour.' 

1  mention  that  for  your  particular  encouragement 
You  have  the  start  of  us  all — if  it  come  to  that** 

^  Pshaw !  •Frank,  1  wish  you  could  forego  a  joke 
when  such  serious  matters  are  under  con8ideratk>D. 
But  you  cannot ;  and  that  by-the-by,  is  the  reason 
why  you  perpetrate  so  many  bad  ones.** 

"  Is  it?  and  pray  what  is  die  reason  that  my  worst 
are  so  much  tetter  than  your  best  t  Answer  me  that 
if  you  can.'* 

After  some  further  bantering,  the  late  subject  was 
again  taken  up,  and  by  the  time  he  had  reached  his 
father's  gate,  Eustace  was  as  good  as  chosen  repre- 
sentative  in  the  next  General  Court  He  saw  a  long 
and  splendid  vista  suddenly  uncurtained  to  his  view, 
and  stem  ambition  beckoning  him  to  enter.  He 
already  dreamed  of  honours,  power,  and  fiune,  that 
should  transmit  his  name  to  the  latest  posterity. 


CHAPTER  IV- 


As  the  san  was  bidding  the  lovely  scene  that  lay 
outstretched  in  that  wide  horizon  his  last  good  night, 
with  evident  reluctance,  our  two  friends  paused  to 
cootempiate  its  beauties.  They  bad  scarcely  time  to 
repeat  to  each  other,  **  what  a  glorious  sight '/^  when 
their  attention  was  arrested  by  the  sweet  warbling 
tones  of  Elizabeth  Eustace.  She  was  seated  at  a 
window  which  was  so  hidden  by  the  shrubbery  and 
woodbines,  that  she  had  not  noticed  the  approach  of 
her  listeo^^.  After  some  prelude  of  wild  wood-notes 
that  of  course  thrilled  through  the  bosom  of  her 
adorer,  she  took  up  the  following  song,  with  that  feel- 
ing and  expression  without  which  the  finest  voice 
Ihxn  the  sweetest  lips  is  but  little  better  than  a  tink- 
ling bell. 

EVENING  SONG. 

Tliere  k  a  tinge  of  aunlight  yeU 

On  ewtry  wmng  Aower, 
And  daj  its  golden  beams  has  left 

On  bin  and  mountain  bo  ver. 
*9        TSereiiMnUe  wind  that  wafta 
*  T%c  riflBs  to  tbe  itrand  i 
AndaAi  tbe  bloMomi  and  tbe  leaveti 

In  tbia  deBcioaa  land. 
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There  is  a  sveetnen  in  the  air, 

A  richness  on  the  sky, 
A  thrilling  softness  breathing  round. 

That  wakes  a  deeper  sigh — 
As  on  the  nlent  heart  the  tears 

Of  quiet  rapture  fall. 
And  all  the  loved  of  other  years, 

With  fonder  thoughts  recall. 

The  lover  could  have  listened  for  ever  to  that  voice, 
let  the  song  be  what  it  might.  But  the  brother,  when 
it  was  concluded,  interrupted  his  sweet  fancies  with, 
*'  Well !  that^s  the  end  of  it.  Let  us  go  in  and  call 
for  tea.*' 

"  Tea !  How  can  you  get  back  from  elysium  so 
quickly  to  this  vulgar  earth?  Tea^  indeed !  What  imp 
of  scandal  put  it  into  your  head  to  name  it?  It  has 
broken  the  charm — 1  am  among  mortals  again. 
Well,  we  may  as  well  go  in.  That  song  has  done 
my  business  for  the  evening,  however.  1  shall  appear 
in  a  new  character  to-night,  '11  penseroso'  is  my 
cue."*' 

"  Oh !  come  along — you'll  feel  better  when  you 
have  had  a  cup  or  two  of  hyson,  or  souchong,^*  said 
Eustace,  with  a  laugh  at  what  he  thought  was  Tal- 
bot's affectation  of  sentiment. 

But  there  was  no  affectation  about  it.  He  was 
captivated,  enslaved,  by  the  charms  of  the  fair  song- 
stress. She  on  her  part  guea^d  shrewdly.  <at  the 
purport  of  his  frequent  visits ;  wd  with  all  her  coy- 
ness, cherished  no  aversion  for  her  suitor. 

They  entered  the  room,  where  she  was,  so  suddenly 
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that  the  surprise  had  well  nigh  betrayed  her  secret 
to  her  shar|>sighted  lover.  *'  Frank  Talbot !"  cried 
die,  springing  up  from  her  3eat,  and  running  to  shake 
hands  with  him,  ^*  how  do  you  do  1  how  do  you  do  ? 
and  Mary,  how  is  she?  and  why  haven't  you 
brought  her  ?'^ 

**  Oh  !  she  would  not  come — and  you  ?  how  have 
you  behaved  yourself?  She  told  me  to  inquire  par- 
ticularly after  your  behaviour  since  she  has  been 
away :  whether  you  have  been  as  good  as  you  knew 
how  to  be  r^ 

•*  Oh !  I  have  grown  better  since  you  were  gone. 
I  dooH  know  the  reason,  perhaps  you  can  guess  at 
iU^''  said  she,  with  a  pretty  arch  smile,  which  was 
natural  to  her.  She  had  never  practised  any  such 
thing  before  a  looking-glass  in  her  life,  and  yet  her 
admiring  lover  thought  he  had  never  seen  so  charm* 
iog  a  smile  before.    He  replied, 

**  You  little  sly  rogue— dare  you  insinuate  that  you 
have  improved  by  my  absence  ?  It  may  be  though — 
egad — for  you  have  had  more  leisure  to  profit  by  my 
good  advice — to  reflect  upon  the  many  wise  precepts 
I  have  given  you,  heretofore.^' 

**  Yes,  yes,  I  think,'^  said  she  laughing,  '^  if  one 
wished  to  profit  by  any  good  precepts  of  yours,  they 
should  be  kept  out  of  sight  of  your  example." 

^  Why,  who  has  been  teaching  this  sister  of  your's 
to  be  saucy  ?'^  said  l|e  to  Eustace;  *'  it  was  not  wont 
to  be  her  custom." 

^  My  custom  always  of  an  afternoon,"  said  she, 
with  an  air  of  most  supreme  indifference.    ^*  But  tell 
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Vandykes,  and  so  on.  I  wrote  to  her  a  fortnight  ago 
.  to  send  me  all  the  new  ones.^' 

*^She  has  sent  but  one,"  said  he,  "  and  that  is  the 
pattern  of  a  good  husband  !  ahem  !  that  means  me. 
But  as  to  any  other  patterns,"  said  he  carelessly, 
while  he  cautiously  averted  his  eyes  from  the  blush- 
ing Elizabeth,  "  why,  you  might  as  well  have  writ- 
ten to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  or  the  ghost  of 
John  Calvin.  I  doubt  if  she  has  ever  thought  of  it 
since.  If  you  had  written  to  me  now,  you  would 
have  had  them  long  ago.^' 

"  Oh!  very  well,  V\\  give  you  the  commission  yet," 
said  she,  "  since  you  are  so  kind  as  to  ofler  it  You 
must  go  to  Mrs.  Fash,  the  milliner's,  and " 

*^  Ah !  I  will  take  your  orders  in  writing,  if  you 
please,  and  then  there  will  be  no  mistake.  1  have 
an  excellent  memory,  but  it  is  somewhat  overchai^ged 
just  now,  with  that  sweet  song  1  just  heard  you  sing. 
Let  us  hear  it  again  ;  who  is  the  author  ?  1  believe 
you  must  have  written  it  yourself.  It  has  pierced 
my  very  heart,  if  1  can  judge  by  my  symptoms." 

The  bashful  girl  disclaimed  all  knowledge  of  the 
authorship  of  the  song,  (what  a  fib!  she  wrote  every 
word  of  it,)  and  accused  her  friend  of  ridiculing  her, 
and  making  sport  of  everything  she  said  and  did. 

He  declared  that  the  accusation  was  not  only  un- 
founded, but  that  it  wounded  his  sensibility  to  such 
a  degree,  that  he  must  beg  her  not  to  speak  to  him 
again  till  he  had  recovered  his  composure.  She  pro- 
tested she  would  not  for  the  whole  evening. 
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**Poh!  Lizzy/*  cried  her  brother,  "don't  attempt 
such  impossibihUes — ^your  sex  forbids  the  attempt.'* 

**  Sir!"  said  Talbot,  "  the  reflection  is  equally  un- 
just to  the  sex  in  generali  and  to  this  lady  in  parti^ 
cular.  If  they  have  any  fault  it  is  that  they  do  not 
speak  more.  Their  voices  are  music  to  the  ear ;  and 
piay,  when  you  have  such  heavenly  sounds^  what 
matters  it  about  the  sensed** 

"'  Oh !  if  you  place  the  question  on  that  footing,  I 
give  it  up.    There  is  no  dispute  between  us.** 

^  Ves,  but  there  is  though;  for  you  must  kneel  and 
ask  ibr^veness  of  this  lady,  for  your  impertinent 
observatioD." 

Eustace  had  relapsed  again  into  his  meditations  on 
bigjber  themes.  He  was  thinking  of  the  easiest  mode 
to  rise  to  the  highest  political  distinction.  He  paid 
oo  attention  to  what  was  going  on  between  his  sister 
aod  Talbot,  but  sat  humming  to  himself  the  first 
stauza  of  an  old  song,  better  known  in  those  days 
than  at  present : —  / 

*■  Here,  lady,  at  thy  feet  while  kneeling^ 
I  fwear,  I  never  will  rise  more, 
Un61  forgiren  for  thus  ttealing^ 
That  kisB,  which  I  will  now  restore— 

Which  I  will  now  restore— restore— restore." 

Talbot  found  that  the  young  lady  was  in  earnest 
ID  ber  vow  of  silence,  and  all  his  art  and  entreaties 
were  employed  in  vain  in  endeavouring  to  obtain  a 
angle  word  from  her.  He  was  urging  her  to  take  a 
stroll  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  after  tea ;  and  after 

?♦ 
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many  gallaDt  speeches  and  earnest  solicitations,  sac- 
ceeded  in  obtaining  a  nod  of  assent 

But  the  young  lady  stiU  kept  her  vow  until  they 
had  reached  the  river's  side,  and  she  stood  gazing  on 
the  lovely  stream,  which  glided  on  with  a  face  as 
bright  as  the  moon  which  shone  on  lU  and  a  bosom 
as  placid  and  serene  as  that  of  the  fair  gazer  herself. 
Whether  it  was  that  her  lover  was  moved  by  the  in- 
fectious moonlight,  or  so  charmed  at  discovering  her 
extraordinary  command  over  her  tongue,  or  whether 
he  had  previously  made  up  his  mind  to  the  terrible 
confession,  is  not  now  known.    But  he  then,  for  the 
first  time,  spoke  to  the  gentle  maiden  at  his  side  in 
the  language  of  love.  The  tender  avowal  was  unex- 
pected, but  not  therefore  unwelcome.    Her  vows  of 
silence  were  forgotten,  and  ere  she  recollected  them, 
she  had  exchanged  vows  of  love  and  eternal  con- 
stancy with  her  adorer.  Happiest  of  the  happy  pairs 
that  ever  plighted  their  hearts  to  each  other  in  those 
charming  walks,  were  our  lovers  when  they  turned 
their  steps  homeward  that  night !    It  is  true  that  the 
impatient  swain's  felicity  was  likely  to  be  some  time 
delayed,  as  the  lady  would  not  hear  of  naming  a 
day,  and  could  not  bear  to  think  of  quitting  her 
beloved  parent's  roof.     But  the  obstinacy  of  young 
ladies  on  that  point,  thought  Talbot,  is  not  always 
invincible,  and  he  flattered  himself  that  long  before 
the  summer  was  past,  he  should  succeed  in  over- 
coming her  objections.    This  anticipation  made  him 
80  happy  and  joyful,  that  when  he  had  parted  from 
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his  charmer,  he  walked  up  and  down  in  the  moon- 
ligbt  tar  two  hours,  and  when  he  went  to  rest,  found 
himself  entirely  incapable  of  sleep  the  whole  live- 
long night  May  the  same  eflect  from  the  same 
cause  soon  befaU  you,  gentle  reader,  if  you  are  still 
io  the  gftll  of  bitterness,  which  is  celibacy,  and  out  of 
the  bonds  (rf*  matrimony,  which  is,  **  sometimes  a  state 
oTbiisB.'' 
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CHAPTER  V. 

The  reiponstrances  against  the  repeal  of  the  ten- 
der law  and  the  petitions  for  a  new  currency  of  pa- 
per money,  which  Talbot  carried  back  with  him, 
from  Hampshire,  strong,  and  even  menacing  in  their 
tone,  as  many  of  them  were,  failed  to  produce  any 
change  in  the  measures  of  the  Legislature.     The 
Senate  was  nearly  unanimous  against  a  new  *^bank 
of  paper  money^'  as   it  was  called,  and   in   their 
opposition  to  the  tender  law.     The  lower  bouse, 
which  at  its  first  assembling  had  appeared  to  lean  to 
the  popular  side,  and  to  contain  a  majority  friendly  to 
the  measures  of  relief  that  were  prayed  for,  seemed 
to  have  undergone  an  entire  revolution.     These 
changes  of  opinion  were,  in  some  instances,  the  re- 
sult of  honest  conviction — but  in  many  more,  were 
undoubtedly  caused  by  the  influence  and  address  of 
certain  leading  characters  in  and  about  the  govern- 
ment.    Some  of  the  grievances  of  the  people,  as  re- 
cited in  those  documents,  afforded  occasion  for  jests 
and  mirth,  as  they  were  read  to  the  house,  and  the 
extravagance  of  their  demands  was  used  as  the 
most  powerful  argument,  with  moderate  men,  against 
their  whole  catalogue  of  complaints  and  remedies. 
The  majority,  secure  of  their  force,  determined  to 
resist  all  the  projects  of  reform  and  relief^  to  which 
the  distress  of  the  times  was  every  day  giving  birth. 
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"Hie  tender  law  was  therefore  suffered  to  expire,  and 
the  friends  of  a  paper  currency  were  left  in  a  very 
reduced  minority. 

Among  the  foremost  in  his  denunciation  of  popular 
indignation  at  the  defeat,  as  well  as  in  his  support 
of  those  measures,  Talbot  had  attracted  the  atten- 
taoa  of  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  government  party 
as  an  active  and  restless  young  man,  possessed  of 
considerable  talent  for  political  life,  and  whom  there- 
fere  it  might  be  well  to  secure  to  their  interest,  if  it 
oonM  be  eflRscted  without  too  great  a  sacrifice.  Three 
of  thor  experienced  leaders,  after  discussing  the  sub- 
ject in  secret  committee,  came  to  the  conclusion, 
that  though  he  was  not  a  dangerous  man,  he  might 
do  them  injury  in  Hampshire  County  where  the  po- 
polar  cause  was  daily  increasing  in  strength.  It  was 
therefore  proposed  to  sound  him,  and  if  he  were  at 
all  practicabk,  to  tempt  his  ambition  with  the  ofler 
of  onaking  him  Senator  at  the  next  election.  It  was 
already  well  understood  that  he  was  to  be  the  can- 
didate of  the  other  party,  and  though  his  chance  was 
considered  desperate  by  all  three,  it  was  thought  best 
to  disarm  him,  by  bringing  him  in  as  their  own 
choice. 

•*  Do  you  think,''  said  the  honourable  Mr.  D , 

who  was  a  member  of  the  Governor's  Council,  ^^do 
yoa  think  that  Talbot  can  be  relied  on?  Will  it  be 
safe  to  elect  him  upon  his  pledges?" 

^'Oh!  no  doubt  of  it,"  said  a  grey-haired  old  Se- 
nator, who  wore  powder,  and  was  besides  distinguish- 
ed fer  a  rosy  fece  and  a  pair  of  twinkling  grey  eyes ; 
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'*  he  is  a  man  of  hoaour.  Til  be  guaranty  for  his 
fidelity.  I  have  already  laboured  with  him  to  con- 
vince him  that  he  stands  no  chance  whatever  of  be- 
ing elected  unless  we  take  him  up — which'l  have 
seemingly  in  jest  proposed  to  do,  if  he  will  re- 
nounce the  error  of  his  ways.  Js  it  your  pleasure 
that  1  should  go  on  with  the  negotiation  on  that 
basis?'' 

"By  all  means,''  said  the  third,  also  a  junior 
counsellor ;  "  the  young  man  is  adroit  and  active — 
and  I  perceive  has  a  lively  ambition,  and  we  may  do 
more  by  holding  out  a  brilliant  future  to  him,  than 
by  what  we  propose  to  do  for  him  now." 

"  Right,  Samuel,"  said  the  rosy-faced  senator,  with 
a  significant  twinkle,  "  I  shall  not  forget  your  judi- 
cious hint." 

The  negotiation  was  now  conducted  with  more 
activity,  and  the  old  Senator  was  not  long  in  "  hook- 
ing the  fish,"  as  he  expressed  it.  "  He  has  swallow 
ed  the  bait,"  said  he  to  his  associates.  "  We  must 
let  him  play  awhile,  however,  among  his  old  friends. 
He  appears  to  understand  his  game  remarkably 
well.  He  means  to  get  himself  on  both  tickets,  and 
drop  the  mask  by  degrees." 

Before  the  Legislature  adjourned,  Talbot  received 
confidential  letters  to  the  leaders  of  the  Government 
party  in  Hampshire,  on  whom  the  influential  triumvi- 
rate relied  to  carry  the  arrangement  into  eflfect,  and 
they  were  therein  assured  that  Talbot  was  disgusted 
with  the  principles  and  the  leaders  of  his  own  party, 
and  that  he  was  so  far  the  friend  of  good  order  and 
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good  government  that  it  would  be  highly  judicious 
to  secure  his  services  in  the  Senate,  at  all  hazards,  to 
aid  in  arresting  the  disorganizing  projects  of  the  mi- 
nority. As  be  read  these  hollow  encomiums,  which 
were  meant  to  announce  his  desertion  of  his  own 
party,  in  polite  phraseology,  Talbot  felt  the  tingling 
blush  of  shame  mount  to  his  cheek :  he  was  tempted 
at  the  moment  to  throw  the  record  of  his  political 
treacbeiy  on  the  floor,  and  trample  it  under  foot.  But 
his  ambition,  by  the  time  he  had  read  them  through, 
regained  the  ascendant,  and  he  quietly  put  them  in 
his  pocket  and  walked  home. 

Though  his  indecision  now  returned,  he  had  many 
selAreproecbes  to  encounter;  and  with  all  his  desire 
to  vindicate  his  conduct  to  himself,  he  could  not  help 
ackoowledgiug  that  he  was  playing  a  part  not  quite 
consistent  with  strict  honour.  ^^  And  yet,^'  he  would 
say  to  himself,  ^  there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  the 
charges  my  new  friends  bring  against  my  old  ones. 
They  are  a  wild  visionary  set  of  reformers-and  1 
have  no  interest  in  common  with  them.  Besides 
some  of  their  leaders  look  upon  me  with  an  evil  eye, 
and  seem  determined  that  1  shall  not  attain  an  influ- 
eoce  superior  to  their  own.  Ignorant  blockheads!  if 
it  had  not  been  for  that,  1  would  never  have  aban- 
doned their  cause.^^ 

He  was  occupied  in  such  cogitations  as  he  jour- 
neyed homeward  .with  his  sister,  and  she,  little  talka- 
tive as  she  was  in  ordinary,  could  not  help  remarking 
her  bfother^s  uncommon  taciturnity  and  his  thought- 
fol  tfonUed  kx>k.    She  began  to  rally  him  upon  it, 
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and  to  condole  with  him  on  the  secret  disappoint- 
ments and  defeats  of  his  party ;  '^  bat  surely,  brother,*^ 
she  added,  ^*  there  is  nothing  that  should  vex  you 
so,  in  the  result ;  you  have  foreseen  it  all  along,  as  1 
heard  you  say;  and  as  you  have  done  your  duty 
faithfully  and  earnestly  to  your  party,  you  are  childish 
to  let  it  disturb  you  so  much/^ 

Talbot  instantly  resumed  the  appearance  of  per- 
fect tranquillity  which  he  could  preserve  while  his 
very  soul  was  writhing  in  torment.  ^*Oh!^^  said  be 
carelessly,  *^  1  was  not  thinking  of  any  such  trifles  as 
that,  my  child.  DonH  speak  to  me  of  politics — I  am 
tired  to  death  of  them/^ 

^*  1  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so.  I  am  astonished 
at  the  eagerness  with  which  you  politicians  pursue 
tliose  phantoms.  Happiness  is  enUrely  independ- 
ent of  all  such  external  circumstances.  1  believe 
that  the  pleasure  which  public  men  receive  from  suc- 
cess in  Iheir  wishes  for  promotion,  and  power,  is 
about  as  elevated  and  as  great  as  that  which  a  fine 
lady  receives  from  being  the  belle  of  an  evening.'* 

"Which  must  be  perfect  rapture,"  said  her 
brother,  "  Why,  Mary,  do  you  pretend  to  be  in- 
different to  all  such  homage  ?  I  can't  believe  it, 
though  you  should  call  your  guardian  angel  to  prove 
it" 

"  1  make  no  such  pretension,  but  1  .pretend,  and  1 
declare  solemnly,  that  there  are  not  more  than  twenty 
people  in  tlie  whole  circle  of  my  acquaintance,  male 
and  female,  whose  admiration  would  give  me  the 
least  feeling  of  pleasure.    1  confess  i  am  curious. 
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to  know  what  this  or  that  person  thinks 
of  me,  and  what  kind  of  oddity  they  take  me  to  be ; 
but  I  soon  foiget  it  But  you  are  not  attending  to 
what  1  am  saying/* 

That  was  the  case  indeed ;  for  he  was  again  im- 
mened  in  thoughts  the  most  vexatious  upon  the  sub- 
ject €^  his  apostacy.  However  light  such  offences 
may  be  deemed  at  this  time  of  day,  by  hackneyed  po- 
liticians, to  a  man  of  Talbot's  high  sense  of  honour 
and  military  niceness  on  those  points,  this  desertion 
of  his  party  for  the  sake  of  office  was  a  constant 
source  of  disagreeable  reflections  for  a  long  time.  It 
lYas  only  when  he  found  himself  once  more  by  the 
side  oS  his  betrothed,  that  he  could  entirely  banish 
thesutgect 

Their  engagement  being  now  no  longer  a  secret, 
a  conslsnt  interchange  of  billets-doux,  of  flowers,  of 
erery  little  gift  that  ingenious  love  could  devise, 
was  daily  taking  place.  Happy  days  for  the  lovers, 
and  not  less  fortunate  for  Zeek  Morehouse,  who  acted 
as  kwe's  messenger.  He  was  beginning  to  accumu- 
late money  by  the  emplojnoient.  The  influence  of 
his  young  mistress  had  brought  such  a  change  in  the 
boy,  that  ev^i  Molly  Mopps  confessed,  in  a  grumb- 
fing  tone,  ^  that  he  was  a  leeik  better  than  he  used 
to  be ;  but  there  was  room  left  yit  for  considemble 
^provemeot** 
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CHAPTER  VL 

It  was  not  many  weeks  after  the  return  of  Mary 
Talbot  from  Boston,  before  the  elder  spinsters  in  the 
village  discovered  and  proclaimed  that  ^*  Harry  Eus- 
tace was  a-courtin'  Mary  Talbot."    The  principal 
ground  on  which  the  assertion  was  made,  appeared 
to  be,  that  he  had  contracted  his  evening  visits  to  a 
much  narrower  circle,  and  that  nine  out  of  ten  of 
them  were  paid  to  that  lady.    "  There  goes  Harry 
Eustace  in-ter  Squire  Talbot^s,"  said  Miss  Temper- 
ance Potter,  who  lived  oppsite,  and  who  kept  a  regu- 
lar look-out  about  the  hour  that  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  paying  his  visits.    The  observation  was  made  to 
Miss  Nancy  Tanner,  one  of  her  particular  friends, 
who  had  been  young  with  her,  and  who  had  that 
afternoon  come  to  take  a  dish  of  souchong  with  the 
dear  friend  of  her  youth,  and  to  talk  over  the  news  of 
the  village,  in  a  quiat,  inoffensive  way. 

"  There'll  be  another  weddin'  one  of  these  days, 
jest  as  sure  as  death,''  said  she.  "  He's  a  sparkin' 
on't  reg'Iar,  1  tell  you.  Twice  a  day,  and  1  can't 
saf  but  three  times!  It's  as  true  as  you  set  there  a 
knittin',  Nancy ;  and  I  don't  know  but  what  it's  suit- 
able enough,  considerin'." — 

**  Considering,  indeed !"  said  Miss  Nancy,  **  why 
Temmy,  how  you  do  talk!  1  should  think  you  knew 
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Hairy  Eustace  better  than  that.  He  court!  he 
marry  I  why,  hain't  he  courted  ail  the  galls  in  Spring- 
field already  T  For  my  part,  I  wonder  Mary  Talbot 
would  have  anything  to  say  to  him.  If  1  was  in  her 
place,  1  guess  I'd  give  him  the  mitten  'bout  the 
quickest.^' 

•*  Why,  law,  Nancy,  the  boy  must  marry  some- 
body, he  or't  to,  I  mean,  and  1  dont  see  why  it 
wouldn't  do  well  enough,  all  in  the  family  you  know. 
It'll  only  be  a  fair  swap,  he  and  Frank,  sister  for 
sister.'^ 

**  A  fair  swap !  well  neow,  Tem,  if  you  donH  beat 
all.  Why,  I  wouldn't  give  one  Elizabeth  Eustace 
for  tweDiy  Mary  Talbots.  Elizabeth  is  a  rale  nice 
gaL  No  pride  about  her,  and  as  slick  a  housekeeper 
as  tbefe  is  in  the  county,  1  don't  care  who  'tother  is. 
Bat  Mary  Talbot,  1  vum,  I  don't  believe  she  knows 
enough  to  make  a  batch  of  bread  and  bake  it  And 
wbeo  she  speaks  to  a  body,  la,  its  jest  as  if  she  was 
a-tiyin'  to  'member  if  she'd  ever  seen  you  afore ;  and 
she,  bom  and  bred  here  till  she  was  fourteen  year 
oM!  1  never  did  like  her,  and  I've  alius  prayed 
that  she  might  die  an  old  maid." 

**  Nancy,  you  are  too  bad,"  said  Temmy,  giggling, 
*^  but  some  folks  think  so  yit,  for  ail.  They  say  she'll 
be  locked  jest  like  the  rest  of  the  gals  that  Harry  Eus- 
tace has  courted ;  and  its  like  enough." 

**  I  hope  and  pray  she  will,"  said  Nancy.  **  J  guess 
that  would  cut  her  down  a  leetle,  and  that's  what  1 
wants  to  see.  La,  bless  you,  there's  nobody  good 
aoough  to  be  her  company,  but  Elizabeth  Eustace, 
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in  the  whole  village.  She  don't  never  visit  hardly 
any  body  else,  and  I  do  believe  that  she^s  been  settin* 
her  cap  at  the  young  man.  Time  she  did  at  some- 
body, for  she^s  gettin^  pretty  nigh  the  old  maid^s 
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Who  can  hope  to  escape  calumny  and  disarm  the 
malevolence  of  village  gossips,  when  a  being  so  re- 
tiring, so  reserved,  so  amiable  as  Mary  Talbot  pro- 
voked thcitn  by  the  very  qualities  that  should  have 
made  her  whole  sex  her  friends  1  But  the  prayers 
of  her  enemy  did  not  appear  likely  to  avail  much,  if 
one  might  credit  the  reports  on  the  subject  which 
were  circulating  in  the  village. 

Fame,  however,  in  this  instance  as  in  ten  thousand 
others  had  got  far  a-head  of  truth.  While  some  pre- 
tended to  know  precisely  the  day  when  the  two 
weddings  were  to  take  place ;  and  others  darkly 
hinted  that  they  could  tell  more  if  they  would,  not 
one  word  of  love,  and  still  less  of  matrimony,  had 
ever  passed  between  the  two  parties.  Eustace  had 
reflected  a' great  deal  upon  the  subject  of  the  lady^s 
character  and  disposition,  since  he  had  made  those 
discoveries  in  the  *^  book  of  knowledge ;"  and  he  de- 
termined, from  what  he  thought  was  a  feeling  of 
mere  curiosity,  to  become  better  acquainted  with 
her.  An  intimate  acquaintance  was  not  long  in 
forming,  and  a  very  great  friendship  and  a  mutual 
preference  for  each  other's  society  soon  followed. 
But  not  a  word  of  love  had  been  interchanged  in 
serious  earnest,  when  the  succeeding  spring  ushered 
in  the  new  political  campaigns,  and  for  awhile  sua- 
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pended  thrir  accustomed  interviews.  The  lady,  on 
bar  part,  sometimes  dreamed  that  she  was  loved,  but 
as  ber  admirer  made  no  advances  of  a  more  positive 
kind  than  we  have  related,  she  did  not  ask  herself 
whether  she  was  in  love  or  not.  In  fact,  it  would 
have  puzzled  her,  at  that  stage  of  the  affair,  to  tell,  if 
she  had  put  the  question. 

liove  itself  would  have  given  way  in  Eustace^s 
heart  to  the  ardour  of  his  new  passion  for  politics.  He 
spoke  of  nothing  else ;  thought  and  dreamed  of  no- 
thing else  from  the  moment  that  the  curtain  rose,  and 
he  was  announced  as  a  candidate  to  succeed  his 
friend  in  the  house,  it  was  the  first  step  towards  the 
summit  of  that  high  renown  and  power  for  which  he 
panted.  That  once  taken,  he  fondly  believed  that 
all  the  rest  were  to  be  easy — that  his  upward  course 
bty  through  paths  strewed  with  flowers — that  he  had 
ooly  tosay,  ^1  will  climb,^^  and  need  never  fear  a 
UL  He  was  by  temperament,  sanguine  and  impa- 
tient ;  and  by  habit,  impetuous  and  as  incapable  of 
being  controlled  as  of  controlling  himself.  But  he 
had  for  some  months  so  far  followed  the  advice  of 
his  friend  and  leader,  as  to  have  pursued  his  rheto- 
rical and  political  studies  with  great  assiduity.  From 
the  perusal  of  the  political  writings  of  Milton, 
Locke,  Sidney,  and  that  school ;  as  well  as  the  his- 
tory of  the  two  great  revolutioos  which  signalize  the 
Eoj^ish  annals  during  the  1 7th  century,  he  rose  up 
mth  some  of  the  most  dangerous  axioms  that  could 
well  be  invented.  The  fundamental  one  was,  ^^that 
resisUuice  to  any  and  every  kind  and  degree  of  op- 
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pression  was  at  all  times  the  right  of  the  citizen,  and 
of  which  every  man  was  entitled  to  judge  for  him- 
self. That  the  resort  to  force  to  remedy  any  evil  or 
grievance  arising  from  the  measures  of  the  govern- 
ment was  a  mere  question  of  policy,  and  depended 
entirely  on  the  probabilities  of  success.  That  the 
governed  have  at  all  times  a  right  to  resolve  eo« 
ciety  into  its  original  elements,  and  remodel  their  go- 
vernment without  regard  to  the  form  prescribed  by 
the  constitution,^'  and  so  on.  All  which  he  applied 
to  the  existing  state  of  things  in  that  commonwealth, 
and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  constitution  of 
Massachusetts  must  be  speedily  and  essentially 
changed.  He  himself  drew  a  plan  of  a  cbnstitutiou 
which  was  to  supersede  it,  and  which  was  so  perfect 
that  nobody  could 'mak^  objections  to  it,  or  if  they 
wished  to,  they  would  not  dare  to,  the  majority 
would  be  so  tremendously  against  them.  It  was  t^i 
times  more  Utopian  than  Utopia  itself.  Harring- 
ton's Oceana  was  a  sober,  practicable  scheme  of  go- 
vernment compared  to  it  He  had  a  set  of  provi- 
sions to  guard  against  intrigues  and  bribery  and  cor- 
rupt combinations,  which  were  to  restore  the  days 
of  Arcadian  innocence.  The  most  remarkable  of 
them  was,  that  all  the  public  officers  should  serve  the 
public  without  salaries  or  compensation  of  any  kind, 
and  that  every  person  should  be  compelled  to  serve 
in  any  office  to  which  he  might  be  chosen.  In  jus- 
tice to  him,  we  must  state  that  after  the  first  session 
of  his  legislative  experience,  he  grew  so  ashamed  of 
his  plan  of  government  and  so  convinced  that  it 
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wodd  not  suit  the  then  state  of  mankind,  that  he 
committed  it  to  the  flames,  and  renounced  the  de- 
taik  of  his  system,  though  not  his  doctrine  of  the 
**  absolute  right  of  resistance.^ 

WUle  the  fate  of  his  friend^s  nomination  as  se- 
nator was  depending,  he  scarcely  ate,  drank,  or 
dept  He  threatened  to  canvass  the  whole  county, 
and  was  surprised  to  hear  Talbot  remonstrate  rather 
warmly  against  it  ^*  Try  to  keep  quiet  a  few  days," 
8sud  he,  **  till  we  see  whether  the  other  party  don^ 
take  me  up.  It  is  whispered  that  they  intend  to  do 
it,  and  if  my  friends  manage  prudently,  1  have  no 
doubt  they  will."  Eustace  stared  and  swore  he 
wooki  not  thank  them  for  it,  for  Talbot  could  be 
elected  without  it  The  latter  professed  the  utmost 
unconcern  at  the  result,  and  Eustace  went  on  tiring 
Us  horses  and  his  tongue  electioneering  on  all  sides. 
But  a  few  days  before  the  day  of  election  he  saw, 
to  his  astonishment,  the  name  of  Talbot  in  the 
Hampshire  Gazette  among  the  government  candi- 
dates, accompanied  by  an  address  which  stated  that 
tboagli  Col.  Talbot  differed  from  them  on  the  ques- 
tiQQs  of  the  tender  law  and  paper  money,  they  were 
not  prepared  to  proscribe  so  patriotic  a  citizen  for 
opimon's  sake,  and  recommended  him  equally  with 
their  other  candidates  to  the  suffrages  of  their  fellow- 
dtizeos.  Eustace  was  thunderstruck  by  ^uch  a  sign 
of  liberality  in  that  party. 

^  The  world  is  coming  to  its  end,"  cried  he  to  his 
rravelfing  companion,  as  he  threw  down  the  news- 
paper npon  the  floor  of  the  tavern  parlour,  in  which 
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they  were  snatching  a  hasty  breakfast  "'  it  canH 
last  many  weeks  longer,  that^s  certain/^ 

**  What !"  screamed  the  landlady,  an  elderly  wo- 
man, who  had  been  startled  by  many  such  predic* 
tions  in  her  time.  ^  The  world  coming  to  an  eend ! 
Is  it  so  in  the  paper?^^ 

Eustace,  without  heeding  the  interrogatory,  point- 
ed his  friend  to  that  part  of  the  newspaper  which 
contained  the  article  that  had  so  amazed  him,  and 
walked  up  and  down  the  room  in  deep  thought.  The 
landlady's  alarm  arose  to  agony. 

The  young  gentleman  perused  it  and  exclaimed, 
"  Wonderful — can  it  be  ?  It  is  so  indeed?^^ 

^^  What  is  it?  what  is  it?  du  tell,^^  groaned  the 
landlady.  '^  Squire  Osborne,  if  you  have  any  pity 
for  a  body,  du  tell  a  body  what  it  is  you  mean  ?" 

Osborne  shook  his  head  with  a  mysterious  air. 
^*  I  can^t  explain  it  to  you,  aunty.  Eustace,  what 
now  ?  what  do  you  propose  to  be  done  now  ?^^ 

"  To  horse,"  said  Eustace ;  "  are  you  ready  T' 

Meanwhile  the  old  lady  had  taken  up  the  paper^ 
mounted  a  pair  of  spectacles,  and  was  beginning  to 
spell  the  first  article  which  came  in  her  way,  to  get 
at  the  particulars  of  the  approaching  wreck  of  mat- 
ter and  crush  of  worlds.  The  travellers  demanded 
their  bill,  and  Osborne,  to  play  upon  the  old  lady^ 
character,  by  turning  her  passion  for  money  against 
her  superstition,  disputed  an  item  in  the  bill. 

"  What's  that  ninepence  for,  aunty  ?  Come,  you 
ought  to  be  more  particular  now,  when  you  don't 
know  how  soon  you  may  be  called  on  for  your  great 
account    It  will  come  like  a  thief  in  the  night*^ 
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^  1  hain't  charged  you  a  fardin^  too  much  ;*'  said 
the  old  lady,  ^  that  niuepence  is  for  the  bosses^  baits. 
If  *tsiu\  wuth  fourpence-hap^ny  apiece,  it  ain't  wuth 
nothin'.'' 

^  But,  aunty,  recollect  that  your  neighbour  there 
on  the  cross-road,  never  charges  a  cent  for  the  horse's 
bait,  when  the  owner  pays  for  his  own  breakfast. 
We  could  have  gone  there  and  saved  this  ninepence. 
You  must  throw  off  fourpence-hap'ny — really  you 
must  The  end  of  the  world  is  certainly  coming, 
and  what  difference  will  it  make  to  you,  in  four 
wedLs,  if  we  are  all  burnt  up  together." 

**  Well,  if  1  was  sure  about  that,"  said  the  old 
lady,  ^  I  wouldn't  stand  about  the  fourpence-hap'ny, 
no  how.  But  I  never  knew  you  dispute  any  bill 
before,  squire,  and  I'm  sure  I've  charged  higher  than 
tUs." 

^  Come  along,"  said  Eustace,  throwing  down  the 
money,  **we  have  no  time  to  spare  in  such  non- 
sense, now.  The  time  is  precious,"  and  he  dragged 
away  his  mischievous  companion,  who  would  fain 
have  frightened  the  old  lady  out  of  her  wits,  before 
he  departed. 

••The  dev'd  take  your  politics,  Eustace.  You 
won't  let  me  amuse  myself  with  any  sort  of  fun  since 
you  have  got  that  crotchet  in  your  head.  I  would 
have  made  the  old  creature  confess  all  her  sins,  if  you 
had  let  me  alone." 

•  What  think  of  you  of  our  prospect  now  ?"  said 
Eustace,  in  an  exulting  tone.  ^*  We  shall  be  sure  of 
Frank's  election,  and  1  think  we  may  carry  the  three 
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others,  if  we  exert  ourselves  properly.  Spur  your 
steed.  We  must  visit  every  one  of  our  old  comrades 
in  the  county — officers  and  soldiers — before  the  elec- 
tion." 

"It  will  all  do  no  good,"  said  the  other ; "  we  shall 
be  beat  by  a  thousand  at  least.  But  1  wish  I  knew 
by  what  means  Talbot  came  dn4!he  government- 
ticket." 

"  Why,  they  were  afraid  of  his  being  elected  in 
spite  of  them,  and  they  wanted  to  take  the  credit  of 
it  themselves.    That  must  be  the  reason.'^ 

The  guesses  that  were  made  by  other  people,  in 
both  parties,  were  as  wide  of  the  mark.  How  it  bad 
been  brought  about — what  secret  machinery  had 
been  moved*  and  by  what  impulse,  was  a  mystery 
that  perplexed  every  body  but  those  who  were  in  the 
secret.  Such  was  Talbot's  reputation  for  honour 
and  patriotism,  that  no  one,  not  even  of  his  enemies, 
dreamed  of  the  apostacy  which  was  the  source  of 
his  new  honour. 

The  incredible  exertions  which  Eustace  made  in 
favour  of  the  popular  candidates,  did  not  hinder  the 
defeat  of  the  other  three,  by  nearly  two  thousand 
majority.  The  discontent  was  deep  and  growing, 
but  not  yet  sufficiently  general  to  turn  the  county. 
The  result  was  extremely  mortifying  to  his  pride,  as 
he  had  confidently  predicted  to  all  his  friends,  tiiat 
their  entire  ticket  would  succeed. 

As  the  returns  came  in,  and  Talbot  rallied  him 
upon  his  calculations,  Eustace  would  exclaim,  "•  By 
heavens  I  the  people  have  gone  mad,  or  they  are 
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already  slaves.    They  have  lost  their  senses  and 
miderstandinf^" 

*^Oh!"  said  the  other,  with  one  of  his  withering 
meers,  *'  when  you  come  to  understand  them  better, 
yoQ  will  find  that  the  people  will  bear  a  good  deal  of 
oppression,  if  it  is  a  little  gilded.  As  to  their  under- 
standing, youll  find  that  they  seldom  make  much  use 
of  that  in  politics;  and  besides,  don^t  possess  half 
the  quantity  you  give  them  credit  for." 

Eustace  stared  at  such  sentiments,  in  such  a  tone^ 
from  so  devoted  a  friend  of  the  people,  and  particu- 
laily  80  constant  an  eulogist  of  their  good  sense  and 
inteUigence.  He  reminded  him  of  some  of  his  recent 
ooiDpliments  to  them,  in  the  public  meetings. 

^Ob  i  certainly,  1  said  so,"  replied  he;  *^ but, my 
dear  friend,  1  say  a  great  many  things  in  the  course 
of  a  political  speech,  that  1  should,  by  no  means,  be 
willing  to  swear  to.  You  will  find  in  good  time,  if 
you  pursue  this  game  of  politics,  that  the  people  give 
themselves  very  little  trouble  about  their  real  friends 
or  their  real  interests.  Passion,  and  prejudice,  and 
servility,  are  what  turn  the  scale.^' 

**  I  don't  agree  with  you  at  all.  There  is  as  much 
patriotism  now-a-days,  as  there  was  in  the  darkest 
period  of  the  revolution,  and  it  only  needs  to  be 
romed" 

**  Rouse  the  dead  as  soon  !  Everything  must  have 
its  day.  Patriotism  has  had  its  turn — now  comes  a 
new  order  of  the  day.  Let  us  float  with  the  tide— 
the  fates  will  have  it  so." 

Eostace  was  so  full  of  the  detail  of  politics,  that 
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he  scarcely  heatd  what  the  other  ssud,  and  did  not 
attempt  to  guess  at  his  meaning.  **Weil,  thank 
heaven,  you  are  elected  at  least ;"  said  he,  *^  there's 
comfort  in  that." 

**  You  may  as  well  render  some  of  your  thanks  to 
the  generosity  and  liberality  of  my  opponents,'^  said 
Talbot 

Bis  sister  entered  the  room  as  he  said  so,  and  the 
conversation  dropped.  Without  heeding  the  dia- 
logue that  was  commenced  between  her  and  his 
friend,  he  sat  meditating  on  the  policy  of  keeping  or 
breaking  his  promise,  that  Eustace  should  succeed 
him  in  the  tower  ix)use.  .  *^  It  is  easily  managed,  but 
can  I  manage  him  when  he  is  chosen — there's  the 
rub.  He  is  a  perfect  Hotspur,  and  as  restive  under 
control  as  a  wild  colt.  He'll  be  kicking  and  plung- 
ing about  if  the  traces  gall  him  ever  so  little.  Now, 
there's  Hopson,  who  wants  to  go  in  my  place,  I  can 
kick  or  lead  just  as  occasion  may  require.  But  he 
will  be  good  for  nothing  in  case  of  emergency  that 
requires  courage  and  talents.  But,  1  dare  say,  1  can 
coax  Eustace,  though  the  devil  can't  drive  him.  I 
don't  know  how  I  may  be  treated  by  my  new  friends 
.when  I  come  out  openly  on  their  side.  It  is  as  well 
to  have  such  a  friend  of  steel  as  Harry  is,  in  case  we 
should  be  obliged  to  set  up  a  third  party  in  the  com- 
monwealth;" and  after  deliberating  half  an  hour 
upon  the  different  aspects  of  the  matter,  he  conclud- 
ed that  it  was  his  interest  to  keep  his  faith ;  and 
accordingly,  when  the  election  for  representatives 
took  place,  Eustace  was  elected.  It  was  the  happiest 
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day  of  his  life,  and  he  scarcely  waited  to  rective  the 
congratulations  of  his  friends,  before  he  slipt  away  to 
carry  the  inteUigeoce  to  his  kind  friend,  Miss  Talbot, 
of  his  first  great  advancement  in  political  life.  Her 
evideDt  delight  at  it  might  have  apprized  him  that  he 
was  something  more  to  her  than  a  mere  friend,  if  he 
had  attentively  considered  Hi  But  he  was  so  desir- 
ous of  some  positive,  unequivocal  indication  of  the 
lady^s  sentiments  towards  him,  before  he  would  ven- 
ture to  declare  his  own,  that  things  went  on  as  be- 
fore; sometliing  like  what  Mariana  describes  in 
Knowles's  tragedy  of  "the  Wife  of  Mantua/' 

MDiauL  So  first  oar  souls  did  nungle! 

Latemxo.  I  perceive— you  mingled  souLt  untH^omui^Riilifearta, 

Toa  loved  at  last    Was't  not  the  sequel^  Maiden  ? 

I  lored  indeed! 

Jbtt  loved — and  did  h^  lore? 

Were  to  affirm  what  oft  his  eyes  ayouch'd» 
What  many  an  action  testified,  and  yet 
What  wanted  confirmation  of  his  tongue." 

A  friendly  word  to  Master  Knowles,  in  passing, 
in  return  for  his  lines.  "  The  Wife  of  Mantua''  has, 
as  Percy  says,  "a  gpod  plot— an  excellent  plot,** 
and  the  characters  are,  in  some  instances,  well  drawn 
and  well  supported.  But  oh!  ye  gods!  the  piteous, 
watery  diction!  It  is  enough  to  bring  tears  into  the 
eyes  of  the  actors  themselves.  Now  let  him  not 
despair  of  correcting  this  fault,  and  he  shall  yet  pro- 
duce a  tragedy  that  shall  survive  its  author.  Let 
him  but  adopt  the  mode  we  are  about  to  suggest  to 
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him,  and  he  will  do  well  enougk*  First,  write  out 
the  tragedy  in  prose,  or  verse,  as  at  present;  it  will 
make  no  great  dififarence;  and  then  employ  some 
poet,  who  breathes  the  pure  air  of  a  seven  story  attic, 
and  who  hath  a  touch  of  frenzy  in  his  eye,  to  put  it 
into  verse  at  twenty  pence  the  page.  If  that  do  not 
expel  the  spirit  of  bathos  and  the  demon  of  bavar* 
dage  which  haunt  his  poetry,  there  is  no  earthly  s[ftU 
so  potent  that  may  do  it 
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BOOK    II. 


CHAPTER  I. 


The  seasioD  of  the  General  Court,  at  which  Tal- 
bot was  to  commence  his  career  as  senator,  and 
Ekvtace  to  make  his  debut  in  the  other  house,  took 
place  amkist  increasing  public  excitement  and  dis- 
coDteots,  and  long  and  violent  contentions  were  ex* 
pected  t)etween  the  two  parties.  There  were  seve- 
nd  measures  on  which  the  line  of  demarcatioD  was 
drawn^  and  although  the  government  had  a  decidtid 
oHyority  in  the  Senate,  parties  in  the  other  house 
wete  0X>re  nearly  matched,  and  there  the  warmth 
as  well  as  strength  of  the  oppositbn  was  to  be  dis- 
played. 

Talbot  viewed  the  situation  of  things  with  the  eye 
of  a  cool,  determined  ambition.  Though  he  did  not 
fear  the  risk  of  the  apostacy  he  was  about  to  com- 
mit, nor  that  be  should  not  perform  it  with  sufficient 
dexterity,  he  bad  considerable  aversion  to  anticipate 
ing  the  comments  and  opinbns  of  friends  and  ene- 
mies upon  his  conduct  and  character.  To  make  it, 
be  was  fully  resolved,  and  the  idea  of  violating  bis 
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secret  pledge  Vtras  only  tlioi]^ht  of  to  be  instantly  re-* 
Jected.  He  haci  no  doubt  of  being  able  to  convince 
his  friend  Eustaee  of  the  rectitude  of  his  intetitions 
and  with  proper  management  to  carry  him  over  to 
his  new  allies. 

As  they  journeyed  to  Boston  together,  where  the 
General  Court  met  on  the  last  of  May,  he  began  to 
sound  him  and  to  break,  as  gently  as  possible,  tus 
new  views  of  the  various  questions \vhich  Were  then 
agitated.  He  commenced  with  one,  in  which  he 
thought  Eustace^s  personal  interest  would  second  hi« 
attempt.  It  was  that  of  granting  supplies  to  Con- 
gress fbr  the  purpose  of  redeeming  the  public  securi- 
ties issued  to  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Conti- 
nental army.  To  carry  these  grants,  and  the  tax- 
ilills  necessary  to  raise  them,  had  been  and  was  the 
favourite  policy  of  the  state  government^  and  the 
most  obnoxious  of  all  its  proposed  measures.  There 
was  a  cry  abroad  among  the  people,  that  those  secu- 
rities were  in  the  hands  of  rapacious  money-lenders, 
speculators  and  tories,  and  that  it  was  for  their  be- 
nefit and  through  their  influence  that  the  gi*ant  was 
to  be  made,  and  a  heavy  taxation  superadded  to  the 
already  oppressive  burdens  of  the  people,  and  not  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Continental  officers  and  soldiers. 

The  commutation  of  the  half-pay  for  life,  which 
Congress  had  originally  promised  the  officers  of  the 
array  for  five  years  full  pay,  was  particularly  ob- 
noxious. So  soon  were  the  services  of  that  illustri- 
ous le^on  of  honour  forgotten  by  their  contempora- 
ries, that  this  measure,  though  as  a  financial  one  ad- 
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▼mntageous  to  the  goveiaiQent,  was  denounced  m 
terms  of  the  most  unmeasured  iudigoation^and  ca)Jed 
a  profligate  squandering  of  the  public  treasure  I  The 
new  arrangement  had  thu^  far  remained  entirely  un- 
performed. Imd  some  of  the  states  had  made  its  un- 
popalarity  a  pretext  for  withholding  all  supplies* 
Since  the  passage  of  the*  act,  in  Macch,  ^82,  Con- 
gress bad  been  incessantly  supplicating  Ihe  state  le- 
gislatures, and  making  requisitions  for  the  fkieans  to 
discbarge  this  debt  of  honour  and  gratitude.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  greater  part  of  those  unfortunate, 
brave  men,  had  been  compelled,  by  the  urg^cy  of 
their  wants,  to  part  with  their  certificates  for  trifling 
▼aloes,  to  people,  who  were  in  general  but  too  ready 
to  take  advantage  of  their  necessities.  Those  who 
still  retained  them,  (bund  that  they  became  every  day 
of  less  value  in  tlie  market,  and  in  fact  such  was  the 
disregard  to  public  faith,  induced  as  much  by  the 
laxity  as  the  distress  of  the  times,  that  vary  few  pur- 
chasers could  be  found  who  would  touch  them  at 
any  rate  whatever.  Those  who  had  retained  tliem 
had  done  so,  because  they  thought  so  little  of  them, 
and  the  prospect  of  their  redemption.  Eustace 
among  them,  never  dreamed  that  it  could  be  in  any 
way  involved  in  his  le^slative  course.  Talbot,  who 
had  Dot  only  other  ideas  about  it,  but  had  also  taken 
maoy  of  them  from  his  brother  ofiicers,  a  few  on 
qieculation,  but  more  to  oblige  them,  and  who  waa 
beginning  to  be  uneasy  about  his  money,  turned  the 
ooDversation  from  military  reminiscences,  to  this 
subject 
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^  By  the  way,  1  wonder  when  Congress  or  the 
coEnmoD  wealth  are  gAng  to  redeem  our  certificates. 
1  think  our  scars  are  all  the  pay  we  ^re  likely  to 
receiye,  as  things  go  on«  \8ee  no  probpect  of  realift* 
i^g  ow  commutatiofl,  unless  we  support  the  revenue 
measotos  of  the  government  tbis'segsion,  and  1  have 
almost  made  up  my  mind  to  that  step.'' 

"  What !  how !"  cried  Eustace,  "  vote  for  more 
taxes,  without  a  tend^  law,  and  a  new  bank  of 
paper-money  I  1  Would  sooner  throw  my  certificate 
into  the  flames,  and  scatter  the  ashes  to  the  wind. 
No !  we  must  have  a  new  issue  of  bills  of  credit  and 
a  tender  law !" 

"  If  we  can  get  them ;  but  if  you  wish  to  relieve 
public  distress,  methinks  you  should  begin  with  the 
most  meritorious  subjects,  which  1  suppose  you  will 
allow  to  be,  the  officers  and^soldiers  of  d)6  late  con* 
tinental  army ;  and  permit  me  to  say  ^Iso,  that  four 
generous  disregard  of  your  own  personal  interest 
should  not  lead  yod  to  overlook  those  of  your  late 
feHow-sufferers  and  companions  in  danger." 

"That  is  very  true,"  said  Eustace ;  "  but  if  I  were 
guided  by  my  personal  interest,  I  believe  I  should 
still  be  in  favour  of  the  paper-money,  and  against 
taxes;  to  redeem  our  certificates.  My  good  father 
t^lls  me  that  he  is  obliged  to  bormw  monejr  at  the 
rate  of  about  twenty  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  found 
great  difficulty  in  getting  me  enough  for  my  expenses 
at  Boston  even  at  that  rate.  As  to  paying  his  debts, 
without '«  new  currency,  he  declares  it  would  be 
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quite  impossible,  unless  be  sold  a  part  of  bis  farm. 
He  18  beginning  to  be  serious  about  it.'' 

**  Yoor  father  is  a  very  iiidifferenl^  maniiger,  saving 
yOor  presence :  and  you  must  not  expect  to  profit 
his  af&irs  by  tender  laws  or  paper  money.  He  is 
exactly  the  man  to  lose  more  by  them,  than  any  of 
his  neighbours.  He  .would  take  the  new  bills  of 
credit  at  par,  though  they  were  at  forty-five  per  cent, 
depreciation,  merely  to  save  himself  the  trouble  of 
calculating  the  discount!  *  To  tell  you  a  secret,  I  am 
not  a  very  firm  believer  in  the  virtues  of  those  shin- 
plasters  to  mend  the  broken  legs  of  public  credit.*' 

Eustace  smiled  at  his  friend^s  quaint  phraseology, 
and  said,  ^n  a  pleasant  toile,  *^  Well,  1  learned  my 
creed  on  that  subject  firom  your  own  preaching,  and 
111  sutler  martyrdom  before  1  will  renounce  it.  1 
am  for  relieiving  the  people,  let  what  will  come  of  it. 
The  officers  oMhe  army  are  distressed,  it  is  true,  but 
so  are  their  fellow-citizens,  and  we  ought  not  to 
think  of  separating  our  case  from  that  of  the  rest  of 
(he  community." 

Talb6t  soon  went  into  one  of  his  earnest,  ingenious 
djgertations  to  prove  that  the  redemption  of  the 
pobfic  fiiilh  to  the  officers  and  soldiers,  would  be  the 
best  measure  of  relief  to  the  whole  community;  and 
that  it  would  be  an  act  of  extreme  folly  to  issue  bills 
of  credit  on  the  faith  of  the  state,  while  iio  taxes 
were  laid  towards  redeeming  its  present  sacred  en- 
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last  aesnoD  !*'  said  Eustace. 
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^^  Because  1  had.Mt  properly  reflected  on  H:  but 
since  1  hare,  my  mind  has  ua^cgone  a  great  jevo 
lutioil;*and,  if  I  vote  according  to  my  honest,  and 
firm  conviction,  \  shall  be  obliged  to  support  ttiose 
measures  in  the  senate,  whicii  1  opposed  ia  the  other 
house,  and  vote  for  granting  the  impost  to  congress, 
and  to  lay  a  tax  also  to  i^eem  the  *  atiny  notes'  of 
the  commonwealth.!' 

*^So  will  not  I"  said . Eustace,  warmly,  ^ I  vote 
against  alt  supplies  jslo^  all  taxes,  until  they  will  give 
us  a  tender.  law  aud  money  to  pay  their  caiaod  taxes 
with.  I  never  go  ty  halves;  and  I  prophesy  tl^t 
some  of  our  ctrnvenlions  will  talk  to  yoqr  House  in 
9uch  a  style  that  they  will  make  FeHx  traroble! 
That  body  seems  to  care  no  more  for  public  opinioD 
VLWi  the  distress  of  the  people,  than  they  do  about 
the  eighteen  that  were  killed  by  the  tower  of  Siloam. 
If  our  conventions  are  well  managed  we  shall  do 
well  enough.  That  is,  if  our  fioends  in  both  houses 
are  true.    The  devil  take  all  the  false  ones-!'' 

•Talbot  said  not  ^^  amen''  to  this  prayer,  but,  losing 
somewliat  of  his  usual  placidity  of  ;temper,  he  repBed : 
*^  HuQi!  Those  foolish  conveotioqs  which  they  are 
getting  up,  will  do  more  harm  thao  good  to  the  cause. 
Do  you  not  see  that  the  other  side  is  tlenouDcing 
them  as  unconstitutional  ?  And  1  am  myself,  as  a 
lawyer,' (breed  to  admit  that  they  are,  as  our  adver* 
series  say, -a  species  of  pqpular  m^tingii  nnknown 
to,  and  not  ttnteroplated  by  the  constitutiovk  The 
declaration  of  ri^ts  says  that  ^  tbe  pec^le  have  m 
right  to  assemble  in  a  peaceeUe  and  ecderijr  man* 
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Mr,  to  consult  upon  the  common  good ;  to  instruct 
their  representatives, '•nd  to  petition  for  redress  of 
grievmnces.^  But  tUs  pirinly  pdicates  that  it  is  the 
people  in  (heir  taum  meetings^  and  Qpt  in  county  con* 
ventions  or  state  conventions,  that  are  intended. 
Those  conventions  of  delegates  of  the  people  are  not 
^  the  people'  tbeknselves !  They  are  a  kind  of  bastard 
le^latures :  they  are  in^erium  in  imperio :  and  will 
soon,  if  not  ched^ed  and  suppreasedy  take  away  all 
real  power  from  the  general  court.  They  set  up  to 
be  vioeioya  over  the  constituted  viceroys  of  the  people. 
Tbey  are  coatrary  to  th&  spirit  and  true  intent  of  the 
declaration  of  rights  !^' 

Eustace  stared  Jo  hear  meh  an  opinion  avowed 
by  a  fiiend  cT  the  people :  but  harsh  and  strange  as 
it  sounded  to  him,  and  still  stranger  as  it  would 
sound  to  the  ears  of  the  present  generation,  such  was 
the  opinion  openly  maintained  by  many  able  and 
learaed  le^lators  and'  lawyei^  on  the  government 
flde  at  tl)at  period.  What  a  knavish  magician  is 
this  party  spmt  that  can  cozeoihonest  and  intelligent  *" 
men  into  suck  childish  and  slavish  doctrines;  can 
conjure  away  the  pu»  gold  of  an  enlightened  under- 
standing and  kava  only  the  vile  leaden  dross  of 
fiu:tioD  in  its  place ! 

Eustace,  who  never  doubted  his  friend's  sincerity 
and  integrity^  said,  after  a  moment's  pause :  *^  Well, 
Frank,  I  oan't  debate  this  constitutional  question 
with  yoQ,  but  I  say  a  free  people  have  the  right  to 
anxmhlr,  wbm  and  how  they  please,  in  such  con* 
veotiow;  add  they  will  bo  fit  foe  slaves— tbey  will 
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be  already  slaves,  if  tbey  surrender  it,  fiofistitution  or 
no  constitution!'' 

*  **  Oh!  if  you  take  that  ground,''  Mid  Talbot  vith 
his  accustomed  good-humour,  ^  you  shorten  the  aigu- 
ment  very  rouch!^^  and  he  turned  the  conyersatian 
to  the  subject  of  his  friend^s  cour&  in  the  boose. 
Eustace  listened  to  his  alternate  advice  and  omftpG- 
ments  with  implicit  faith,  and  on  everything  relating 
to  his  legislative  conduct,  promised  to  obsQfve  his 
friend's  cautions.  In  particular, Talbot  recommended 
:to  him  not  to  be  in  a  hurry  to  bore  the  house  with  a 
speech,  but  to  watch  some  opportunity  when  tbey 
were  idle  and  good-natured, 'for  his  debut;  and  in 
the*  mean  time  to  listen  to  everything  in  and  out  of 
doors,  and  to  believe  but  little,  and  that  slowly. 

Custaee  found  no  difficulty  after  he  had  taken  his 
seat  in  (he  house,  in  adhering  to  his  part  of  silent 
member.  At  the  end  of  the  second  week^  he  bad 
beard  lus  own  voice  but  onee,.and  that  was  on  pre* 
senting  a  petition  from  im  constituents  for  a  redress 
of  grievances.  He  had  intended  to  move  that  it  be 
referred  to  the  ''comoMttee  oa  grierances;"  but  in 
the  overwhelming  embarrassment  and  Confusion  of 
his  first  appearance  as  a  speaker,  he  only  stated,  in 
a  low,  tremulous  voice,  the  nature  of  the  document, 
and,  handing  it  to  the  messenger  to  cany  to  the 
speaker,  he  sank  into  his  seat,  exhausted  by  the 
efert.  A  good-natured  friend  near  him  moved  the 
reference  for  bim ;  and  Eustace,  who  was  then  first 
aware  that  he  had  not  cora^pdeted  his  speech,  flaid  to 
himself,  «« What  %  fool  T  am  to  be  frightened  out  of 
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ny  wits  at  sech  a  pack  of  blockheads.'^  Tbus  shame- 
iirily  reflecting  on  the  honourable  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, whic^  was  then,  as  how,  the  collected 
dignity,  and  selected  wisdom  and  eloquence  of  the 
meet  intelligent  population  in  the  world.. 

Wb9e  Eustate  was  thus  exhibiting  the  fruits  of 
his  late  studies  in  oratory  in  the  house,  his  fiiind 
TaHiot  was  really  gaining  palms  ia  the  senate.  A 
proposition  to  vest  certain  powers  in  congress  for  the 
regulation  of  foreign  commerce  had  been  brcnoght 
farwatd  by  the  government,  although  it  did  not  re- 
ceive ibe  entire  support  of  its  friends^  The  ppposition 
senators  were  without  exception  agpkist  it ;  and  as 
the  qoestion  was  one  on  which  Tajbot  ihougtit.he 
ooaki  take  the  first  step  towards  his  new  friends 
with  a  good  grace,  he  rose  and  delivered  a  speech.  ID 
its  &vour,  which  astonished  the  house  by  its  ability, 
and  Buriuised  his  late  friends  still  more  by  its  senti- 
ments. The  government  party  were  delighted  at  this 
accession  to  their  side  of  the  question;  and  their 
papers  the  next  morning  pronounced  it  ^  one  of  the 
saost  eloquent,  {patriotic  and  unauswerable  speeches 
ever  beard  within  tbe  walls  of  the  senate  chamber." 

While  the  speaker  was  addressing  the  Senate,  the 
news  of  bis  change  of  sides  and  of  the  capital  speech 
be  was  makingr  came  down  to  the  other  bouse,  and 
reached  the  quarter  where  Eustace  sat.  There 
a  alight  movement  among  the  opposition  mem- 
bers and  Aey  began  to  gather  round  tbe  member 
who  Ivooght  the  ne#s.-  Eustace  applied  to  one  of 
hk.iiiends«  who  was  pnaaing,  for  ii 
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^  Osborne,  *what  is  all  that  buzE  ttad  irbispering 
about  in  the  corner  there?" 
, "  What  do  you  think !"  replied  he.    "  Your  friend 
Talbot  is  ma^ing^  speech  in  favour  of  the  bill  giving 
away  our  ^Irejgp  commerce,  and  they  say,  he  has 
gone  over  to  the.  government    He  has  been  sus- 
pected some  time,  but  1  wonH  believe  it  yet" 
-  **  Who  says  that 'he  has  gone  over?"  demanded 
£ustace  in  si -voice  so  loud  that  the  whole  house 
might  jiave  heard  him  if  a  member  had  not  been 
speaking  louder  a^the  instant    The  speaker  direct- 
'  ing  his  eyes  to  that  qvarler  cried,  ^^  Gentlemeorwill 
.  ploRse  to  be  in  order.^'    A  member  near  Eustace, 
mean  tim^  had  responded  to  the  question,  '^  I  say  it 
and  I  know  it    ne  has  been  preparing  for  some 
time,  and  now  the  secret  of  his  being  taken  up  as 
senator  by  the  government  party  is  fully  explained!" 

Eustace^s  blood  boiled  at  such  imputatiQps  upon 
the  pohtical  integrity  ^  his  friend,  and  approaching 
the  member,  whom  he  had  known  in  the  army,  he 
said  4n  a  lo>V  tone,  ''You  say  it  and  you  know  it! 
1  say  and  I  know  that  you  afe  a  slanderer  and  a 
coward!" 

The  gentleman^s  courage  had  been  once  called  in 
question  upon  some  occasion,  and  the  insult  stung 
him  to  the  quick.  He  merely  replied,  "  You  shall 
hear  from  me,"  and  immediately  left  the  house. 

"1  hope  h€'ll  keep  his  wonl,"  said  Eustace^  turn- 
ing to  Osborne,  who  had  heard  the  brief  dialogue ; 
and  having  thus  summarily  resented  the  imputation 
on  his  friend,  took  up  bis  hat,  and  hastened  to  4bQ 
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otlMT  house  to  listen  to  the  speech  and  decide  for 
himself,  whether  there  was  any  foundation  for  the 
nuDOur.  Talbot  .was  at  the  moment  replying  to  the 
arguments  of  some  of  his  late  friends  against  the  bill, 
and  treated  them  with  such  sarcastic  levity  iq.  word 
and  manner,  that  even  Eustace  wavered  at  first  in 
hb  confidence.  But  as  he  listened  to  him,  he  per- 
ceived nothing  like  desertion  of  his  party,  and  on  his 
expressing,  in  conclusion,  ^*  the  sincera  regret  he  feft 
at  separating  himself  on  this  question  from  those  witl] 
wliom  he  usually  actedi^^  deplo«h)g,  in  moving  ac- 
cenli,  ^the  painful  neces^t^  which  his  honest  but 
perhaps  mistaken  conviction  had  imposed  on  hi^,'' 
Elostace  was  ready  to  stake  his  life  on  hjp  fidelity  to 
his  party,  and  the  purity  pf  his  present  intentions. 

The  opportunity  was  soon  aflbrded  him;  for  on 
reaching  his  lodgings,  he  f#und  a  gentleman  waiting 
to  deUwr  a  polite  letter  into  his  own  hands,  the  na- 
ioie  of  which  may  readily  ba  supfiosed.  Arrange- 
ments were  speedily  made,  and  Eustace,  the  next 
morning,  at  sunrise  was  on  the  ground,  attended  by 
Us  friend  Osborne,  and  waiting  impatiently  for  the 
appearance  of  his  challenger. 

^  1  wish  the  fellow  would  come  soon  if  he  intends 
to  oome  at  all,^*  said  he;  '^this  morning  air  has 
given  me,  in  addition  to  an  excellent  stomaeh  for 
fighting,  a  furious  appetite  for  eating,  and  1  should 
like  la  vring  Captain  fting  at  once,  add  go  back  to 
bmakfest^' 

**  Elgad!'^  said  his  second,  **  1  begin  to  think  that 
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the  Captain  has  winged  himsdr,.  and  flown  away  to 
some  other  porch.    No!  there  be  oomea.    Goodl^' 

The  aflair  was  ooDdocted,  as  well  as  coald  be  ex* 
pected  in  a  region  where  the  science  oTduelling  had 
beeii  so  little  attended  to^  and  tbe  parties,  talong  d» 
tance  at  twelve  paces,  duly  recebred  thnr  instruct 
tions.  At  the  d^pping  of  a  handkerchief  the  |>ar- 
ties  were  to  fire.  The  signal  vms  {;iven,  the  pistols 
went  off  together;  and  the  in^tient  Eostace,  in- 
stead of  winging  his^  antagonist  as  be  intended,  re- 
ceived his  ball  in  his  left  arm.  He  stood  square,  like 
a  brave  man,  who  disdained  to  think  of  the  chaaces 
of  cKiTerent  positions,  and  when '  he  felt  the  codcus- 
sbn,  exclaimed,  **  A  hit!  by  St  Paul.  Tlie  captain 
is  a  pretty  good  feHow  after  all.'' 

The  surgeon  ran  up,  as  he  saw  Eustace  throw 
down  his  pistol  and  take  out  his  handkerchief:  tHit 
the  wounded  man  would  not  suffer  Um  to  examiiie 
the  wound  until  be  had  ascertained  whether  his  ad- 
v^sary  were  satisfied.  He  pioiessed  Umself  entirely 
so,  and  offered  to  shake  bands. 

''Not  so  fasU  my  good  sir,'*  said  Eustace.  **I 
have  a  little  business  that  demands  precedence.  You 
must  retract  your  language  with  respect  to  my 
friend,  pr  1  shaU  be  obliged  to  yon  for  the  saoie  satia- 
faction  which  1  have  very  cheerfully  aflSmled  yon.** 

Captain  Ring  declat^  his  regret  at  asing  the 
terms  which  he  had  in  relation  to  that  gentteman, 
but  to  say  that  he  disbelieved  the-  assertion  be  bad 
made,  he  roust  first  be  convinced  that  the  informa- 
tion on  which  he  had  proceeded  was  erroneous."  . 
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This  disavowal,  dot  being  satisfiictory  to  the  other 
party,,  the  pistols  were  again  loaded,  aod  the  same 
oereoiony  peribrmed,  but  with  a  different  result 
The  captain  was  the  offerer,  and  reodred  a  ball  in 
fan  light  shoulder.  Eustace  now  declared  himself 
satisfied,  and  very  handsomely  insisted  that  the  sur^ 
geoD  should  bestow  his  first  care  on  Captain  Ringi 
although  the  captain,  with  equed  courtesy,  contend* 
ed  for  some  time  that  Major  Eustace  had  a.prior  claim. 

Though  some  may  thmk,.that,  if  the  wounded 
phndpak  in  such  an  affair  were  so  easily  satisfied, 
the  rest  of  the  world  need  not  grumble  at  the  mis* 
chief,  the  •  L^pslature  of  .  Massachusetts  thought 
odietrwis&  This  duel,  with  all  its  particulars  of 
cause  and  circumstance,  was  the  only  topic  of  con- 
versation for  some  days.  Several  challenges,  if  not 
duels,  had  recently  taken  place  in  tbe  state,  and  there 
was  danger  that  such  practices  would  grow  fashion- 
able. In  the  army,  they  had  been  frequent,  and 
made  but  little  noise^  But  among  peaceful  cits  and 
gentle  dames,  such  an  affiur  was  as  great  a  wonder* 
ment  as  a  revolution  in  France  now-a-days.  The 
two  champions  were  talked  of  by  every  man,  woman 
and  cUld  in  the  town  of  Boston,  and  in  three  days 
time,  a  bill  to  prevent  duelling  had  been  introduced 
into  the  Senate,  and  passed  to  a  third  reading,  with 
the  bUowing  fearful  preamble : 

^  Whereas  divers  persons,  fiom  the  want  of  a  due 
regaid  to  the  life  of  man,  and  in  contempt  of  the  au* 
tbority  and  government  of  the  supreme  Giver  aod  Dis* 
poser  of  life,  a  reganl  to  which  is  essendally  neces- 
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sary  to  the  preservation  and  happiness  of  a  republic^ 
in  violation  of  the  wise  and  righteous  laws  of  civil 
society,  have  voluntarily  and  maliciously  engaged  id 
the  detestable  and  iniamous  practice  of  duelling ; 
whereby,  upon  false  notions  of  honour,  that  resuU 
from  a  want  of  moral  sense  and  human  feeling, 
many  Fives  have  been  lost,  and  many  families  have 
been  brought  to  distress  and  ruin :  Be  it  therefore 
enacted,"  &c. 

The  law  was  passed  by  large  majorities,  although 
in  the  house  some  of  the  officers  of  the  late  army, 
who  had  themselves  been  engaged  in  affairs  of  hon- 
our, objected  to  the  punishment  of  ^'public  whipping, 
not  exceeding  thirty-nine  stripes,"  which  was  a  part 
of  the  punishment  for  fighting  a  duel  where  death 
did  not  ensue.  But  all  attempts  to  amend  were  in* 
effectual,  and  although  Eustace,  who,'as  well  as  his 
late  antagonist  were  recovered  and  in  their  places, 
when  the  final  vote  was  taken,  had  threatened  to 
make  a  speech  against  the  whole  bill,  he  at  length 
told  Osborne  that  it  was  easier  to  fight  than  to  speak, 
and  he  would  not  waste  his  breath  upon  it. 

In  all  this  interval,  Talbot^s  situation  and  feelings 
were  far  from  enviablci  and  he  thought  very  seriously 
for  a  time  of  resigning  his  seat,  and  quitting  the  poli- 
tical  arena  for  ever.  He  still  remah)ed  nominally  in 
the  party  which  he  had  actiially  quitted  and  was  se- 
cretly labouring  to  embarrass  and  distract.  He  had 
not  the  courage  to  speak  of  the  subject  to  his  cham- 
pion, when  he  called  to  inquire  every  day  after  his 
wound,  and  always  contrived  to  see  him  in  company 
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with  a  mutual  iriend,  so  as  to  avoid  any  direct  expla* 
nalioDs.  He  foresaiy,  that  if  he  took  the  last  leap, 
and  stood  forth,  as  his  new  friends  now  incessantly 
urged  him  to  do,  as  the  open  advocate  of  the  revenue 
naeasores  of  the  government,;  and  the  opponent  of 
p^)er  money  and  tender  laws,  there  was  no  con- 
tempt profound  enough,  no  scorn  sufficiently  bitter, 
to  express  the  feelings  Eustace  would  entertain 
towards  him*  He  delibemted — be  psujsed — ^he  wa- 
vered— but  ambition,  as  usual,  came  stalking  in  and 
trampling  down  all  scruples,  led  him  on  in, the  hot 
punmt  of  power  and  fajooe.  He  steeled  his  heart 
against  consequences,  resolved  to  pass  over  to  the 
goveniment  standaid  at  the  first  opportunity,  and  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  proclaim  and  vindicate  the 
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in  the  course  of  a  long  and  violent  debate  upon  a 
tax-bill  to  raise  a  taxx>f  £140,000  for  the  purpose  of 
redeeming  what  were  called  the  ^'army  notes," 
winch  bad  been  issued  in  '81,  by  the  state,  and  were 
payable  during  the  years  '84  and  '85.  The  govem- 
meot,  finding  themselves  strong  enough  to  carry  it 
throo^  the  house,  as  well  as  the  Senate,  and  either 
faaiiog  that  the  complexion  of  the  popular  branch 
might  be  less  favourable  to  their  views  after  another 
eiectioo,  or  actuated  by  a  wish  to  render  prompt  pay- 
ment to  the  officers  and  others  who  held  those  secu* 
lities,  determined  to  raise  the  sum,  large  as  it  was 
for  those  times,  by  a  single  tax,  instead  of  apportion- 
ii^  it'  to  the  two  years.     The  manifestations  of 
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popular  feeling  against  the  project,  which  had  taken 
place  on  tihe  first  introduction  of  the  bill,  had  some- 
what disturbed  ithe  nerves  of  three  or  four  of  the  go- 
vernment  senators,  and  the  wary  leaders  of  that 
party  thought,  prudently  enough,  that  it  would  have 
a  good  effect  upon  their  friends  who  were  growing 
alarmed  at  the  boldness  of  the  measure,  to  show  them 
that  a  man  of  Talbot's  reputed  sagacity  and  cau- 
tious movements  was  not  afraid  to  face  the  rising 
storm.  It  was  accordingly  agreed  that  he  should 
close  the  debate  on  their  side,  and  that  after  the  reply 
of  such  of  the  other  as  chose  to  speak,  the  question 
should  be  taken. 

The  house  had  adjourned  at  sunset,  and  the  se- 
nate was  crowded  with  its  members,  as  well  as  with 
a  concourse  of  citizens  and  strangers.  The  debate 
had  lasted,  without  other  intermission  than  one  hour 
which  had  been  taken  to  dine,'  from  nirhe  o^clock  in 
the  morning  until  ten  at  night ;  yet  there  appeared  no 
symptoms  of  a  termination,  and  what  was  much 
more  remarkable,  no  signs  of  imj^tience  among  the 
members  or  the  audience.  The  subject  had  em  ab- 
sorbing interest  at  that  period,  and  the-  result  was 
waited  for  with  impatience  by  the  government,  and 
anxiety  unspeakable  by  a  large  class  of  public  cre- 
ditors, who  were  to  be  paid  or  go  unpaid,  as  the  vote 
might  be.  Nearly  every  member  of  the  opi>osition 
had'spoken,  and  many  of  the  government  party  bad 
delivered  their  sentiments.  Still  Talbot  had  not 
opened  his  lips,  and  it'began  to  be  whispered  among 
the  knowing,  that  he  was  too  cunning  to  take  any 
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pait  in  the  debate,  and  would  probably  be  found 
among  the  missing  when  the  question  was  taken. 
An  opposition  member  from  Borkshiie  was  just  fin- 
ishing a  wann  declamation  against  oppression  in 
general,  and  particularly  against  this  oppressive  tax- 
ation, when  be  happened  to  bethink  himself  of  Tal- 
bot^ ralence,  and  he  concluded  with  a  modest  apo- 
logy lo  the  Senate,  for  having  detained  them  so  bng, 
when  other  honourable  senators  who  thought  like 
him,  and  particularly  the  honourable  gentleman  from 
HampslHre  district  could  have  done  so  much  better 
justice  to  the  arguments  he  liad  endeavoured  to  pre- 
sent Every  eye  was  turned  upon  Talbot,  and  the 
senatoiB  on  botti  rides  waited,  as  if  by  agreement,  to 
see  imn  rise.  Eustace  was  standing  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  chamber,  and  he  was  netfr  calling  out  to 
lum,  in  tlie  paroxysm  of  his  seal,  to  rise  and  speak. 
He  had,  however,  the  satisfactkKi  of  seeing  him  rise, 
after  a  long  minute^s  silence.  He  commenced,  with 
the  utmost  coolness  and  self-possession,  a  brilliant 
and  apparently  studied  exordium.  The  senate  was 
assSent  as  if  it  had  been  a  dark  and  deserted  cham* 
her,  instead  of  being  filled  with  glaring  lights  and  a 
throng  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men. 

The  speaker,  amidst  a  silence  thus  profound,  gra- 
dually developed'his  views;  and,  as  his  friends  stared 
atomatftly  at  him  and  each  other,  annoimced  his 
change  of  sentiment  upon  the  genial  poliey  of  the 
ooaMDonwealtb,  as  well  as  his  determination  to  sup- 
port the  partionlar  measure  before  the  Senate,  un- 
awed  by  the  clamour  of  its  honest  but  mistaken 
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opponents  wiihin,orby  the  threats. and  violence  of 
desperate  demagogues  without  4heir  waUs.  Asiar 
as  respected  himself  .persdnaUy,  be  modestly  inti- 
mated that  it  became  him  only  to  say,  that,  as  he 
stood  th^re  by  the  undeserved  favour  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  he  was  resolyed  to  do  all  that  he  could,  to 
earn  a  title  to  that  unexpected  mark  of  confidence 
he  had  received  from  them;  and  that  was,  to  follow, 
without  regard  to  clamour  or  personal  consequences, 
the  course  which  he  conscientiously  believed  cduld 
akme  secure  their  high  interests  and  those  of  the  cooh 
monwealtii  from  total  confusioit  and  speedy  ruin. 
He  reviewed,  in  the  most  masterly  ^yle,  the  history 
of  pape^money,  and  depicted  the  consequences  of  the 
gross  breaches  of  public  faith,  which  had  become  so 
coounon  as  to  be  at  last  regarded,  as  not  ooly  venial, 
but  to  be  even  gAively  recommended,  if  he  imder^ 
stood  some  honourable  senators,  as  the  bams  of  a 
permanent  financial  system.  His  speech  was  in  a 
wanner  juad  higher  strain  than  he  usually  spoke^  and 
even  his  own  late  friends,  though  burning  with  indig- 
nation at  the  desertion,  ceased  to  exchan^  their  sig- 
nificant looks  with  each  other,  and  gave  all  their 
eyes  and  ears  to  the  orator.  As  one  of  theorailer- 
wards  said,  he  had  never  before  beard  *'  him  speak 
so  well  OF  so  ill  before.''  Eustace  listened  with 
breathless  attention,  and  every  word  fell  on  his  ear, 
after  the  change  of  opinion  had  been  clearly  avowed, 
like  the  solemn  kneU  which  aonouhces  that  the 
spirit  of  some  illustrious  mortal  has  just  departed. 
He  would  have  rushed  out  of  the  crowd  into  the  open 
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air,  but  that  it  was  impossible  to  Mir  from  his  place. 
He  averted  his  eyesftom  the  ^*  base  apostate/'  as  he 
designated  him  in  his  mind;  and  yet,  as  the  fine  sil- 
very tones  of  the  speaker  fell  upon  his  ear^  and  he 
uttered  in  a  voice,  now  clear  and  melodious — ^as  he 
grew  warmer,  strong,  full,  and  vehement,  those. sen- 
tences,  of  which  the  elegance  and  polish  filled  him 
with  admiration,  his  eyes  were  again  turned  to  his 
fiice,  as  if  by  some  fascination.  Once,  he  caught  his 
eye,  and  though  Talbot  could  not  help  remarking 
lis  look  of  seem,  he  did  not  betray  the  slightest  sign 
of  having  noticed  anything  unusual  in  his  demeanor. 
^*  What  a  vile,  Jesuitical  expression  the  wretch  has 
in  his  features !"  said  Eustace  to  himself,  and  turned 
bis  face  the  other  way. 

The  senate  remained  in  8e8si9n  until  midnight^ 
when  the  question  was  taken  and  the  bill  passed. 
Xobody  offered  to  reply  to  the  speech  which  had 
signalized  Talbot's  change  of  party,  and  his  late 
political  friends,  without  deigning  to  exchange  the 
sligjblest  civility  witfi  him,  went  sullenly  homeward, 
deooandng  him  as  the  most  impudent  turncoat  that 
had  ever  been  seen*  Talbot  received  the  most  ex« 
travaganl  compliments  from  his  new  allies,  and  sup- 
ped that  night  with  a  gay  and  triumphaiit  set  of  his 
new  political  associates. 

Eustace  went  home,  reviling  his  late  friend  for 
everything  base  and  contemptible.  The  legislature 
was  DOW  lo  adjourn  in  a  day  or  two,  and  he  deter- 
minedi  at  the  first  opportunity,  to  insult  the  apostate 
ID  the  most  public  manner.    With  that  view  he 
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walked  into  the  senate-chamber  the  next  monuDg, 
before  the  house  was  organized,  and  placing  himself 
in  a  lounging  attitude,  near  where  he  found  Talbot 
in  conversation  with  the  president  of  the  senate, 
waited  for  his  approach.  In  a  few  moments,  Tal* 
bot  stepp^that  way,  and  tndding  him  ^  good  morn- 
ing,^' extended  his  liaxni  towards  him*  Eustace 
put  his  hands  behind  him,  and  in  a  lood  tone 
exclaimed,  '^  1  give  my  hand  to  nib  apostate  and  no 
traitor  P^  The  attention  of  the  by-standers  was 
drawn  to  them,  and.  some  gathered  .round  to  prevent 
any  disorder.  But  of  that  neither  party  thought 
Talbot  coolLy  placed  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and 
giving  his  friend  a  contemptuous  glance,  turned  to 
one  of  his  colleagues,  and  commenced  a  conversation 
on  some  ordinary  topic,  with  an  air  of  the  utmost 
unconcern.    . 

When  the  General  Court  rose,  our  duumvirate 
did  not  return  as  they  had  arrived,  in  compBoy. 
They  were  thenceforth  to  be  strangers,  and  though 
necessarily  brought  toother,  occasionally,  by  the 
constant  visits  of  Talbot  to  his  betrothed,  not  a  word 
or  sign  of  recognition,  passed  between  them.  Talbot 
went  on  playing  the  deep  pofitical  game,  in  which  he 
had  engaged,  add  his  sincere  and  tender  love  could 
only  share,  not  divert  his  attention  from  the  new 
movements  which  every  day  was  bringing^forth  on 
one  side  or  the  other.  t 

Eustace  returned  to  his  medical  studies,  in  form, 
but  in  &ct  divided  his  attention,  about  equally,  be- 
tween love,  politics,  and  physic.  NBs  father^s  aflbirs 
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were  getting  every  day  more  and  nx>re  embroiled, 
like  those  of  the  public,  and  although  his  cynical  pre- 
ceptor often  reproached  lum  with  his  indolence  and 
inattention  to  his  own  btsineBSy  Eustace  persisted  in 
doing  as  he  pleased.  ^^  You  don't  know  so  much  of 
nuUena  medical*  the  old  Doctor  would  say  to  him, 
"  as  poor  old  Ghranny  Jumps  did ;  and^  as  to  palhh 
logji  Vn  be  whipped  if  you  know  anything.  Do  you 
know  the  meaning  of  the  word  f  ^ 

^<  P&ytbdogy !''  said  Eustace,  pronouncing  it  thus 
wHh  a  diawl,  **  why^that^  the  art  of  getting  jme^  for 
preacriptkma.  1  thiidt  1  know  something  of  that 
scieDce.  It  is  the  most  important  part  of  a  physi* 
ciao's  study/' 

The  doctor  turned  on  his  heel  and  walked  intathe 
home,  and  Eustace,  as  usual,  ^  just  ran  in  next  door 
far  two  mbotes,"  and  staid  as  usual  two  hours.  He 
geaeraUy  had  some  message  from  his  sister,  to  justify 
his  going;  and  when  once  there,  there  were  so  many 
things  to  talk  about,  that  he  oould  not  get  away. 
And  sure  enough,  they  talked  of  everything  except 
that  which  led  him  thither  so  often,  and  detained  him 
tfaere  so  long. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

• 

Whe5  the  rumour  df  Talbot's  desertion  from  the 
popular  to  the  government  standard  had  reached  bis 
neighbours  and  friends,  tt  was  listened  to  by  them 
all  with  the  most  obstinate  incredulity.  In  particu- 
lar, Elizabeth  Eustace,  who  had  become  warmly 
interested  in  the  success  of  the  party  to  which  her 
lover  and  her  brother  were  so  ardently  attached, 
would  have  staked  her  life  that  it  was  false.  Such 
defections  were,  in  those  times,  viewed  with  more 
rigour  than  in  these  later  days,  when  politicians 
seem  ambitious  of  figuring  in  the  '^  DiclionHaire  des 
Oirouettes,*'  as  the  shortest  road  to  promotion*  The 
gentle  girl  was  deeply  mortified  at  what  her  father, 
when  the  confirmation  was  received,  called  an  ^'  in- 
famous treachery/'  "  He  shall  never  enter  my  doors 
again!''  said  the  old  man ;  but  when  .bis  fair  daugh- 
ter  cried,  with  consternation  visible  in  her  face,  ^O! 
don't  say  so,  papa !"  the  old  gentleman  lowered  his 
key  and  added,  sotto  voce^  and  patting  the  giri's  cheek, 
^  I  mean,  by  my  invitation,  child — ^you  shall  do  as 
you  please — ^1  have  nothing  to  say.'* 

The  lover  attempted  to  vindicate  his  conduct 
to  his  old  friend,  but  the  colonel  would  not  leteo  to 
a  word  of  it  *'  A  likely  story  that  he  can  convince 
me,"  said  be  to  himself,  as  he  stumped  out  of  the 
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room,  in  a  huff;  ^  1  wcnH  be  convncecL  He  lMMi.a 
great  deal  of  assurance  to  attempt  it  A  pretty  fel- 
low !  argue  with  me,  that  am  old  enough  to  be  bis 
&ther!'' 

With  the  daughter,  however,  he  was  more  success- 
fid  in  finding  a  listener,  and  very  soon  an  honest  con- 
vert to  all  his  new  opinions.  All  the  world  beside 
united  could  not  have  wrought  that  change  in  her 
opinioii,  if  her  lover  had  not  first  dianged  his.  How- 
ever, we  may  observe  the  same  thing  now-a-days. 
If  we  note  it,  we  shall  see  that  her  lover's  reasoning 
is  always  so  much  more  satisfactory,  even  to  a  sensi- 
ble woman,  than  when  he  becomes  her  husband, 
except  perhaps  ibr  the  first  moon  or  two. 

The  course  of  Talbof  s  love  ran  smoothly  enough, 
althoqgh  his  entreaties  for  a  day  certain  were  still 
imauccessful.  If  he  sometimes  ventured  to  com- 
plain. Us  beloved  gave  such  excellent  reasons  for 
her  conduct,  and  in  so  sweet  and  angelic  a  tone, 
that  he  ended  with  he^gio^  pardon,  half  in  jest  and 
half  in  earnest,  for  having  alluded  to  the  subject 
He  admired  her  the  more  for  refusing  to  quit  her 
father's  roof,  whUe  a  young  sister  and  a  darling  lit- 
tle brother,  who  had  nobody  but  her  to  watch  over 
tbeir  tender  years,  still  required  her  cares  and  affec- 
tion. He  could  only  say,  '^  Take  them  with  you ; 
nothing  would  give  me  more  pleasure.^'  But  though 
her  eyes  glistened  with  joy  at  such  a  proof  of  her 
lofePs  attachment,  she  knew  that  it  was  useless  to 
menlioii  it  to  her  father.  The  old  gentleman  would 
never  have  consented  to  give  up  the  delightful  task 
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of  spoHiog  his  children,  on  any  consideration.  The 
neift .  year  had  drawn  to  a  close,  and  the  spring  of 
'86  was  at  hand,  before  he  obtained  a  precious  pro- 
mise that  she  would  become  his  bride  on  such  a  day 
in  September  of  that  year.  ^^  It  was  an  eternity,'^ 
the  impatient  lover  said :  ^'  but  as  he  had  waited  so 
long  already,  he  would  do  his  utmost  to  remain  con- 
stant till  that  period.'^ 

In  the  mean  time,  Eustace  had  been  a  less 
favoured  and,  indeed,  an  unfortunate  lover.  His 
rupture  with  the  brother  had  not  at  all  affected  the 
sentiments  or  the  behaviour  of  the  sister  towards  him. 
She  knew  the  cause,  and  was  constrained  in  her  turn 
to  confess  that  her  lover  was  in  the  right,  and  her 
brother  in  tlie  wrong,  in  the  affair.  In  &ct,  she^aaw 
the  thing  so  entirely  with  Eustace's  eyes,  that  she 
acknowledged  to  herself,  that  though  it  was  the  first 
time  she  ever  had  cause,  she  did  blush  for  her  bro- 
ther. But  not  a  syllable  did  she  utter  of  her  feel* 
ings  to  either,  and  still  less  to  her  future  sister-in-law. 
On  the  other  hand,  she  received  no  remonstrance 
from  her  brother  on  the  subject  of  Eustace's  visits^ 
although  he  had  come  to  the  knowledge  of  several 
circumstances  which  made  him  wbh  that  they 
might  be  discontinued. 

•  The  galling  distress  of  the  times  had  made  many 
worthy  but  unfortunate  men  desperate,  and  the  coo- 
stant  defeat  of  all  the  popular  projects  of  redressing 
grievances  had  so  soured  the  minds  of  many  of  the 
leaders,  tliat  they  were  now  beginning  to  meditate  a 
resort  to  civil  commotions,  to  make  their  complaints 
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attended  to.    Some  proposed  only  to  arrest  the 

admioistration  of  justice  by  obstructing  the  courts ; 

others  were  for  taking   the    field   in   force,   and 

remaining  in  open    rebellion  until  their  burdens 

were  removed.    The  wildest  and  most  injurious 

scbeoies  were  gravely  proposed,  and  among  others 

the  issue  of  a  large  amount  of  paper  currency,  to  be 

made  a  legal  tender,  and  to  be  redeemed  by  being 

subject  to  fixed  rates  of  depreciatiqp  at  certain 

periods,  until  at  length  it  was  to  become  of  no  value, 

and  the  loss  to  fall  on  those  who  might  happen  to  be 

the  holders  at  the  end  of  the  game.    There  were, 

also,  leaders  and  secret  managers,  of  another  stamp 

than  the  advocates  of  those  visionary  projects.  These 

were  the  enemies  of  popular  institutions,  and  the 

remains  of  the  tory  party,  who  were  encouraging  the 

confusion  and  violence  of  the  people  in  the  hope  of 

fleeing  an  entire  revolution  in  the  form  of  the  govern- 

meoL    As   a  historian  of  that  period  observes : 

^  Men,  who  in  former  years  had  classed  themselves 

OD  opposiie  sides  of  inveterate  parties,  were  upon 

this  occasion  to  be  found  together.    There   were 

Ihoee  who  had  been  most  violently  principled  against 

the  revolution,  and  who  hated  the  government  as  an 

effect  of  that  event,  uniting  with  flaming  but  disap- 

pointed  patriots,  who  had  exerted  all  their  abilities 

to  bring  itiabout'^ 

The  tinff«  were  getting  sadly  out  of  joint,  and 
seditious,  if  not  treasonable,  plots  were  suspected  to 
be  hatching  in  more  than  one  county.  Information 
<rf'irequent  midnight  conclaves,  and  whispers  that  if 
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'the  legislature  to  be  chosen  for  the  year  '86  did  not 
redress  the  people's  grievancest  they  would  do  k 
themselves,  had  awakened  the  attention  of  Talbot 
to  the  movements  of  the  leaders,  and  he  had  sent 
a  trusty  spy  among  them,  who  from  day  to  day 
revealed  their  deliberations  and  projects  to  him. 
He  thus  learned  that  Eustace  was  urging  his  asso- 
ciates to  take  up  arms  at  once,  and  to  settle  the  con- 
troversy by^tlie  he^  of  the  bayonet.  He  also 
learned  that  be  bad,  of  late,  been  seen  to  meet 
Jenny  Gibbs^s  daughter,  on  his  way  home,  in  a  cer- 
tain by-place,  and  to  accompany  her  to  a  k>ne  cot- 
tage in  the  skirts  of  the  village,  the  occupant  of 
which  was  an  old  woman,  who  had  borne  a  veiy 
indifferent  reputation  in  her  youth,  and  in  her  later 
life  had  taken  no  pains  to  mend  it. 

^'  ril  say  nothing^'  said  he  to  himself,  ^  about  this 
last  intelligence,  to  my  sister.  There'll  be  a  blow 
up  soon,  1  dare  say,  without  my  assistance." 

And  sure  enough,  the  next  month  the  whole  vil- 
lage was  talking  of  nothing  but  ^  Mary  Gibbs's  mis^ 
fortune."  The  credit  of  it  was  of  course  confenred 
by  acclamation  on  our  hero,  for  such  we  can  no 
longer  deny  that  he  is,  nothwithstanding  the  doud 
that  hangs  over  iiis  innocence.  His  friends  looked 
a  little  grave,  and  his  enemies,  of  whom  his  political 
zeal  and  occasional  quarrels  had  made  him  a  goodly 
number,  laughed  loud  and  merrily  at  the  news.  ^  It 
will  lose  him  his  election,"  cried  one :  *^  It  will  be  a 
death  blow  to  the  young  doctor,"  cried  another ;  '^It 
will  break  off  his  match  with  Mary  Talbot,"  cried  a 
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tlitid ;  and  they  were  all  as  happy  as  could  be^  and 
disperaed  in  different  directions,  in  all  haste  to  hear 
what  other  .peo(de  said  about  it,  and  to  repeat  to 
every  body  what  every  body  said. 

Colonel  Eustace  heard  of  the  affidr,  though  not 
tfll  the  rest  of  the  village  had  exhausted  their  inven* 
tioDs  in  wondering  what  he  would  say  to  Harry. 
^  Say  to  him,^'  sajd  one  who  knew  him  well,  '"  I'll 
lay  a  gpose  he  never  opens  his  lips  to  him  on  the 
sulqecL^'  The  bet  was  not  taken,  and  luckily  for  the 
jockey ;  ibr  that  very  evening,  the  Colonel  said  to 
his  80D,  in  a  mild,  pleasant  tone,  **'  So,  Harry,  youVe 
got  into  a  little  scrape,  eh !'' 

^Scrape!  1  don^t  know  what  you  call  a  scrape; 
but  I  wish  you  would  go  over  to  Justice  Tripp-s  in 
the  morning,  and  sign  a  bond  to  save  the  town  harm- 
less, according  to  the  statute  in  such  case  made 
and  provided,'^  said  he.  ^'That  old  beedehead 
threatens  to  issue  a  warrant,  and  have  the  girl  up 
ibr  examination.    Curse  his  impertinence.'^ 

^Ha!^^  said  the  Colonel,  ^^does  he  dare  to  talk 
of  that  ril  give  him  a  set  down  in  the  morning  for 
fajp  impudence.'^ 

Tom  Eustace  entered  that  moment,  with  news 
from  the  village.  ^  Harry,''  said  he,  ^'they  are 
making  a  devil  of  an  uproar  about  the  girl's  ybx- 
/Kur,  with  you,  and  so  1  have  taken  the  credit  of  it 
oo  myself;  and  1  mean  to  stick  to  it.  1  could  not 
make  every  body  believe  it ;  but  1  think  1  shall  have 
a  pietty  respectable  party  in  my  favour  by  to-mor* 
row  morning.'' 
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The  joke  was  thought  ao  excellent  one,  by  both 
father  and  son.  The  latter  teid,  ^*  Well,  Tom,  yea 
are  a  clever  fellow.  Ill  do  as  much  for  you  another 
time.  But  where  is  the  girl  to  be  sent  to  1 1  suppose 
she  must  be  banished.^' 

^'  Yes!  that  sentence  has  been  passed  upon  ber 
by  our  Lizzy ;  though  the  tender-hearted  girl  cried 
like  a  child,  as  she  said  it.  She  thought  so  much  of 
Maiy,  and  had  taken  such  pains  with  her  educatioa 
and  manners.  Well !  I  am  very  sorry  for  her  ;^^ 
cried  Tom,  ^  but  it  does  make  me  laugh  to  see  how 
her  mother  bears  it.  She  makes  herself  as  merry 
about  it,  as  if  it  were  a  cunning  trick  of  the  girl,  and 
she  seems  to  like  her  better  than  ever.  But,  I  say, 
master  Harry,  what  will  somebody  say  to  it,  eh? 
YouMl  be  out  of  her  books  ibr  ever,  I  guess.^' 

Eustace^snatched  up  his  hat  and  walked  away  to 
meditate.  As  he  passed  through  the  hall,  he  heard 
his  sister  speaking  in  an  adjoining  room  to  the  girl 
herself,  in  the  mildest  and  most  soothing  tone  possi- 
ble, while  she  replied  only  by  sobs  and  tears.  He 
listened  to  a  few  words  of  the  kind  parting  advioe 
his  sister  was  bestowing  on  her,  but  when  she  com- 
municated to  her  that  another  place  bad  been  pro- 
vided for  her,  in  the  village,  and  that  she  would  leave 
the  house  next  day,  the  poor  girl  cried  so  bitterly 
tliat  he  could  witness  it  no  longer,  and  hastily 
retreated.  His  reflections  were  getting  to  be  any- 
thing but  pleasant,  and  his  conscience  very  trouble- 
some.  But  his  forebodings  of  the  consequences  of 
its  becoming  known  to  her  he  had  loved  so  long,  and 
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to  whom  he  had  made  up  his  mind  a  few  days  be* 
lore  to  offer  his  he^rt  and  baild«  were  much  more 
tonBeDtiDg.  He  was,  indeed,  as  he  thought,  ^*  the 
most  miserable  dog  alive.^  **  I  am  rightly  punished. 
Well,  I  am  likely  to  have  a  pleasant  spring  of  it— 
tbat^ft  certain !"  said  he  with  a  sigh. 

As  he  was  walking  up  and  down,  and  felicitating 
himsetf'on  his  prospects,  and  acknowledging  that  he 
should  not  dare  to  look  the  divine  giri,  whom  he 
loved  with  so  much  tenderness  and  respect,  in  the 
face  agftin,  he  turned  his  head  and  perceived  the 
poor  banished  girl  sitting  at  a  short  distance  from 
him,  under  the  summer-house  in  the  garden,  though 
the  oight  was  damp  and  chilly,  and  giving  utterance 
to  her  grief  in  tears  and  sighs,  that  seemed  enough  to 
break  her  heart  She  had  retired  thither  to  weep 
over  her  fall,  and  thinking  herself  secure  from  obser- 
vatioD,  knelt  down  and  prayed  to  heaven  for  for- 
giveness, as  h^r  adored  young  mistress  had  charged 
her.  Her  aspirations  had  become  audible,  and 
Eustace  softly  drew  near  to  hear  their  purport. 
Never  was  orison  more  sincere — ^never  repentance 
m^  bitter.  But  when  she  came  to  pray  for  her 
seducer,  and  with  even  more  earnestness  than  be- 
fore invoked  ^*  every  blessing,  every  joy,*'  and, 
lastly,  forgiveness  for  him  too,  Eustace^s  heart  was 
melted.  He  had  intended  to  approach  and  inter- 
rupt her,  but  he  saw  her  rise  and  return  to  the 
bouse,  without  the  power  of  moving  from  the  spot  m 
which  he  had  concealed  himself.  He  stood  for  ten 
mtooles  in  the  same  posture,  and  then  ahivering  with 
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the  cold,  went  strugbtway  to  his  chamber.  He  en- 
joyed  no  slumber  that  night  to  soothe  the  tonnents 
that  were  preying  on  his  mind..  He  rose  in  the 
morning  unrefreshed,  out  of  humour  with  himself, 
and  on  bad  terms  with  the  world  in  general.  He 
breakfasted  in  the  most  sulky  mood  imaginable, 
and  even  to  his  gentle  sister^s  afTectiooate  inquiries 
after  his  health,  he  only  replied,  ^'  for  pity's  sake, 
donH  teaze  me."  His  brother  Tom,  for  some  gpod* 
natured  sally,  was  called  a  *^  blockhead ;"  and  He- 
zekiah  Brindle,  having  come  in  to  (^er  his  advice 
upon  something  relating  to  one  of  the  ^colts,^'  as  be 
called  liorses  of  every  age,  came  very  near  being 
kicked  out  of  doors  for  his  pains.  Zeek  Morehouse 
was  summoned  to  saddle  Dibmede,  and  before  he 
had  time  to  turn  on  his  heel,  received  such  a  twitch 
of  the  ear,  that  he  bawled  with  the  pain,  as  he 
moved  off  in  double  quick  time.  Brindle  went 
back  to  the  kitchen,  and  gave  a  gelieral  hint  that 
they  had  ^^  as  good^s  keep  out  of  the  doctor^s  way 
that  morning."  The  doctor,  as  he  was  now  become 
in  form,  rode  off  on  a  political  excursion  around  the 
county,  and  never  had  his  invectives  against  his 
opponents  been  so  bitter,  and  his  threats  of  anoihi- 
lation  against  the  lawyers  so  fierce  as  on  that  day* 
He  was  almost  ripe  for  seconding  Jack  Cadets 
celebrated  proposition.  ^^The  first  thing  we  do,*^ 
says  Jack,  "'  \eVs  kill  all  the  lawyers." 

The  outcry  against  that  profession  had  reached 
such  a  height,  that  some  of  the  popular  leaders,  and 
Eustace  among  the  foremost,  proposed  nothing  less 
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tliaii  to  abolish  it  entirely,  and  allow  every  body 
who  chose,  to  practise  law  in  all  the  courts.  That 
plan  found  so  much  fiivour  with  the  people,  that 
tbey  were  openly,  in  the  public  papers,  conjured  to 
leave  out  lawyers  entirely,  in  the  choice  of  senators 
and  reixeseotatives  which  was  approaching  ibr  the 
year  '86,  and  to  return  those  who  were  not  inte- 
rested in  perpetuating  the  abuses  and  oppressions 
under  which  the  people  groaned.  The  unrelenting 
spirit  of  some  creditors  may  have  been  the  founda- 
tkm  of  many  of  the  cases  of  hardship  and  oppression 
wlucii  were  held  up  to  public  indignation;  but  in 
many  others,  there  were  good  grounds  of  complaint 
against  individual  members  of  the  profession,  for  stir- 
ring op  suits  and  forcing  sales  of  property  unneces- 
sarBy,  and  with  a  sole  view  to  buy  it  at  a  fourth 
part  of  its  value  themselves.  Some  of  that  class 
ware  already  enriched  by  such  practices;  and  even 
Talbot  was  likely  to  lose  his  election,  from  being 
aooosed  of  profiting  by  the  distress  of  poor  debtors 
to  nicrease  Ms  property  in  the  same  manner.  His 
personal  popularity  with  the  officers  and  soldiers  of 
tbe  late  army  who  resided  in  the  district,  and  with 
tbe  lawyers  of  both  parties,  who  all  made  the  most 
stienoous  exertions  in  his  favour,  alone  saved  him 
from  the  fate  which  befell  roost  of  those  of  the  pro- 
fcoBion  who  were  candidates.  They  were,  in  most 
instances,  defeated,  and  a  very  small  number  in 
particular  had  succeeded  in  getting  into  the  lower 
house. 
This  result  was  hailed  as  a  triumph  by  the  oppo* 
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sition,  and  if  anything  could  have  made  Eustace 
foi^t  the  torments  wUch  he  hdd  suffered  in  the 
interval,  it  would  have^  been  thy  success.  But 
though  he  pursued  the  game  with  even  more  ardour 
than  ever,  the  chase  yielded  him  a  ver}'  different 
pleasure.  When  a  certain  unfavourable  report  had 
reached  the  ears  of  his  admired,  she  had  treiited  it, 
at  first,  as  a  ridiculous  calumny.  She,  however,  sent 
for  her  dear  friend  Elizabeth,  to  inform  her  of  the 
wicked  scandalous  story  which  they  were  circu- 
lating against  her  brother ;  and  from  her,  who  would 
not  have  deceived  her  friend  for  a  thousand  worids, 
she  learned  that  the  scandalous  chronicle  was  in 
that  instance,  correct.  The  confession  was  made 
with  a  faltering  voice  and  a  tearful  «ye,  though  the 
sister  pleaded  warmly  for  forgiveness  for  her  bix>- 
ther's  error.  She  was  sure  tliat  he  repented  it,  sin- 
cerely and  bitterly — he  would  never  err  again.  She 
knew  that  he  loved  her  friend  tenderly  and  would 
love  her  always.  She  palUated ;  excused  as  much 
as  she  dare,  and  if  artless  affection  could  have  done 
it,  must  liave  prevailed  in  her  suit. 

When  Mary  Talbot  heard  the  avowal  of  her 
lover's  guilt,  she  turned  pale  and  trembled.  The 
first  shock  of  disappointed  love — for  she  had  long 
delighted  to  confess  to  herself  that  she  did  love,  and 
love  with  all  her  soul — ^the  revulsion  of  wounded 
pride,  for  of  pride,  and  lofiy  pride,  she  posses8ed*ber 
full  share ;  the  burning  humiliation  of  her  self-love, 
which  she  experienced,  all  united  to  swell  her 
bosom  with  a  storm  of  contending  passions  to  which. 
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she  was  hitherto  a  stranger.  The  woman  was 
stung,  roused,  and  on  fire.  The  blow  was  almost 
stomiiDg,  but  she  possessed^  even  in  a  higher  degree 
than  her  brother,  the  faculty  of  self-command.  She 
turned  away  to  a  window ;  she  made  a  violent,  a 
coDvulsive  eflfort  to  subdue  the  hysterica  passio 
which  almost  choked  her  breathing.  The  exertion 
made  her  brain  giddy  for  an  instant,  but  when  she 
turned  round  and  resumed  her  seat,  she  was  as 
calm,  and,  to  all  appearance,  as  unmoved  as  if. 
noUuDg  had  occurred  to  ruffle  her  tranquillity. 

^  My  dear  Elizabeth,^'  said  she,  in  a  tone*  that 
although  even  and  firm,  thrilled  through  the  other 
like  something  unnatural ;  '^  you  need  not  have 
taken  any  pains  to  excuse  your  brother  to  me!  He 
is  nothing  and  never  can  be  to  me,  but  a  friend.  Till 
now,  1  have  always  esteemed  him ;  1  am  sorry  to 
find  that  he  so  little  deserved  it." 

Elizabeth  Eustace  could  have  heard  all  the  world 
declare  her  brother  unworthy  of  esteem,  even 
deserving  of  contempt;  and  while  Mary  Talbot 
viewed  him  with  a  favourable  regard,  could  have 
laogbed  to  scorn  the  opinions  of  all  beside;  but 
wbea  she  heard  such  a  sentence  from  her,  she  was 
aflficted  beyond  endurance.  She  burst  into  tears, 
and  her  friend,  who  had,  herself,  much  more  need  of 
oooscJation,  flew  to  her,  to  offer  her  her^s,  and  to 
entreat  her  pardon  for  having  pained  her  feelings. 
Elizabeth  did  not  attempt  to  defend  her  brother 
any  fitrtber,  when  her  friend  quietly  said  to  her, 
tbat*flhe  widied  him  every  earthly  happiness,  but 
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iDUmated  to  her,  as  mildly  as  poftnble,  that  she 
would  rather  see  himno  more,  except  by  accident, 
when  she  should  always  treat  him  ss  an  acquaint- 
ance and  friend. 

As  the  artless  girl  returned  home,  she  wondered 
as  she  went  along,  whether  Mary  Talbot  really  did 
not  care  anything  for  her  brother  ?  ^'  It  must  be  so," 
thought  she,  '^  or  she  would  have  betrayed  some 
emotion.  No :  after  all  their  intimacy,  it  can  be 
nothing  but  friendship  on  her  part.  Ho  is  in  lo?e,  1 
am  sure ;  but  Mary,  ah!  1  am  afraid  she  has  a  mind 
and  soul  above  that  passion — I  dare  say,  she  con- 
aders  it  as  a  weakness." 

How  differently  would  she  have  thought  if  she 
could  have  seen  her  at  that  moment  No  sooner 
was  she  left  alone,  than  she  gave  way  to  such  a 
paroxysm  of  grief-— such  torrents  of  tears,  that  her 
strength  and  almost  her  consciousness  sank  under 
her  distress.  Then  came  the  bitter  pangs  of  jealous, 
slighted  love.  To  think  that  she,  who  had  been  so 
long  the  object  of  his  most  unremitted,  and,  as  she 
thought,  undivided  attentions,  whose  society  he  had 
so  long  sought,  and  for  which  she  had  fondly 
dreamed  he  had  renounced  every  other,  should  at 
last  find  herself  duped,  deceived,  trifled  with — ^was 
a  thought  too  cruel  to  be  borne.  She  was  ock  at 
heart*— she  loathed  the  very  light  of  the  sun^-and 
with  eyes  still  suffused  with  tears,  and  a  head  throb* 
bing  with  pain,  she  darkened  her  chamber,  and 
threw  herself  upon  her  couch  to  brood  over  h^ 
vronp  and  her  sorrows.    For  many  days  she  Was 
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thieateoed  with  an  sdarming  illness ;  but  her  good 
aeose,  if  not  her  phifosopby,  c^une  to  her  aid,  and  she 
leoovered  her  health ;  biit  her  dreams  of  future  hap- 
piness had  vanished  for  even  She  fedol  ved  never 
to  love  again ;  and  never  even  to  think  of  the  sub- 
ject She  did  not  know^  that  at  that  very  moment 
she  loved  as  deeply  as  before*  She  had  not  as  yet 
learned)  that  the  lave  which  qpHriogs  from  the  soul^— 
which  has  been  matured  by  long  and  intimate  intel- 
lectual communion,  add  by  an  exalted  tender  friend* 
flfaip,  is  a  perennial  plant  by  nature;  that  its  roots 
are  entwined  with  the  very  heaft-^triqgs,  and  that 
tfaoiigfa  they  may  slowly  decay  und  finally  perish,  it 
is  beyond  mortal  force  to  jpduck  them  up,  at  a  single 
sodden  tifibrt  of  the  will  I 

Her  lover,  in  his  turn,  felt  all  a  disappoiated 
lover's  pange,  embittered  by  the  consciousness  that 
be  bad  both  caused  and  deserved  hid  fiite.  That« 
however,  dki  not  prevent  a  high  tempest,  of  wrath, 
when  his  sister  coamiunicated  to  bim,  as  gently  as 
poosiUe,  the  particulars  of  the  interview  with  his 
late  adored.  ^  He  was  asibmshed  at  her  imperti- 
oeoce  and  folly ;  he  now  knew  what  he  had  always 
sQBpected — ^that  she  was  entirely  devoid  of  feeling, 
and  had  even  more  than  her  share  of  the  vanity  of 
ber  sex.  1  dare  say,  she  tUnks  I  am  dying  in  tove 
with  her,  and  will  come  to  beg  forgiveness  on  my 
knees.  Will  1?  by  htdy  Pi&uU  when  that  time 
oomea,  1  hope  1  may  never  rise  again.  May  the 
eaith  open  and  swalbw  me  up,  if  1  ever  — *— *^ 

*^  Hush!  hush!  dear  brother,  you  make  me  sbud< 
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der!  Do  not  make  such  rash  presumptuous  vows! 
Believe  me,  if  Mary  Talt)ot  jreally  loved  you  before, 
she  will  yet  forgive'yoii.'' 

^^Forgiye!  fprgive  me^!  She  may  forgive  me  as 
often  as  she  pleases,  but  never  vnii  1  for^ve  this 
insult  I  have  received  at  her  hands.  1  will  xfever 
even  think  of  her  again,  except  to  pity  her  when  she 
becomes  ah  old  maid-^which,  thank  heaven,  she 
will  be  before  kmg.'* 

And  so  saymg,  he  rushed  out,  cttid  springing  upon 
his  favourite  Diomede^s  back,  galloped  off  at  fuU 
speed,  some  six  or  sev^n  miles,  before  he  leooDected 
that  he  was  riding  at  such  an  unmerciful  jrate,  witih 
out  having  any  particular  place  or  person  to  visit 
ttiat  Morning.  He  turned  back  more  leisurely,  and 
set  about  his  pret)arations  for  his  journey  to  Boston, 
to  attend  the  first  session  of  the  new  general  court 
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CHAPTER  III. 

**  Deacoiv  iiop}am^*^  said  Cbbnel  Eustace,  ini- 
patieiilly,  **  will  you  lend  me  the  Inoiiey  or  notf 
Hury  is  waiting  for  it,  to  set  out  fer  Boston,' and  I 
raittil  have  it  this  morning.  If  you  haven't  it,  I  dare 
mj  I  can  get  it  elsewhere,  upon  quite  as  good  terms 
as  yua  let  me  have  the  last  hundred.*^ 

**  Hundred!'*  cried  the  deacon,  a  little,  thin,  wrin- 
kled oM  man,  who  apparently  never  had  been 
yiMuig,  ^  why,  1  thought  you  wimted   but  ifty 

POUDGBk 

^  That  is  all  I  want,  to  be  sure,^'  said  the  colonel, 
riBngtogo. 

**  Walter!**  said  the  deacon,  ^th'aint  a  man  in 
all  Hampshire  county,  that  Vd  obleege  8ooner*n  you« 
But  ye  see  now,  I  hain't  got  l>ut  forty  pounds  to 
aave your  life — not  by  me;  but  111  tell  you  what 
J11  diL  There's  my  young  mare^-she's  gettin* 
lollier  caperish  for  my  ride ;  if  youMI  buy  her  at  a 
fiur  prices  and  put  it  in  the  note,  Plf  let  ye  have  the 
fivty  pounds,  at  the  same  tate  1  did  the  last  time." 

**  Your  young' mare!  Ha!  ha!  Yburyoongmare, 
as  you  call  her,  is  a  little  too  old  to  suit  me,  deacon. 
SioBteen  is  mther  outside*  of  my  mark.  Besides, 
between  my  two  boys  and  Hez,  who  must  have 
his  hone  too,  my  form  is  pretty  well  stocked.** 

**  Jest  as  you  please,  neighbour.   I  aint  any  wiyps 
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urffn\  Oft^y  I  Ibougbt  mftybe  we  migbt  trade,  if 
you  was  willin^  to  take  the  crifter  akog  with  the 
money/^ 

Tbe  colonel  saw  that  it  was  iank  usiuy,  hot  he 
ha4  got  somewhat  accustomed  to  it ;  and  then  bm 
darling  boy  must  haw  the  m6ney,  if  he  had  to  give 
cent  per  cent*  ^  ^ 

^  Well,  deacon ;  what  do  you  put  the  old  mare 
at  t^  said  the  cdoneL 

**  Why,  1  wouldn^  ax  anybody  else  less  than 
twenty-five.pouods ;  but  seeia*  if  s  you,  why  you  can 
take  her  at  twenty*two4en.^* 

*^  Twenty-two  pounds-ten  I  upon  my  honour,  the 
beast  b  not  worth  ten  pounds ;  and  as  times  are, 
she  would  not  bring,  five  pounds  at  vendue — ^no,  not 
three.  Hi  give  yom  fifteen,  however,  to  end  the 
busmess,  for  1  am  in  a  monstrous  hurry/^ 

*^  Twent^wo-ten,  I  said,''  replied  the  deacon. 
*^  If  the*  price  don't  suit  you,  you  needn't  take  tfae 
critter.    1  can  |ceep  her,  1  guess." 

The  colonel  scorned  to  haggle  about  it,  as  be^fTas 
determined  to  have  the  money ;  and  so  {^ving  a  sort 
of  agh,  he  said,  ^  Ah!  well,  I  suppose  1  must  take 
her :  count  me  out  the  money  while  1  make  a  note. 
But,  for  pity's  sake,  deacon,  donH  say  a  word .  to 
any  •living  soul  about  the  price.'  1  shall 4ie  the 
laughing-stock  of  the  whole  town." 
.  **  Oh!  never  fear  that,**  said  the  deacon,  leering 
and  winking  mgnificantly ;  "  1  guess  I  shoiddnH 
care  about  its  bein'  talked  about  nuther,  if  you  come 
to  that" 
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The  ocdoiiel  harried  iiome  with  the  cash,  leaving 
the  mare  behind  him,  to  be  sent  after  him.  He  had 
acaioeiy  handed  the  money  to  his  eon,  and  hinted 
that  he  had  to  pay  an  awful  interest,  before  his  new 
pmcfaase  made  its  appearance.  The  deacon  had  no 
idea  of  keeping  his.  neighbour's  horse  a  single  mo- 
meet  at  his  own  expense.  Hezekiah  Brindle  was 
staoAog  at  the  door  when  the  nag,  with  head 
modestly  inclined  to  the  ground,  add  with  ribs 
viable  at  some  rods  distance,  came  crawling  up  to 
thegyite. 

^  Aere*«  your  boss,''  said  a  stout,  ragged  lad,  of 
some  Iburteeo  or  fifteen,  as,  dismounting  and  pulling 
off  the  bfidie,  he  left  the  spectators  to  take  care  of 
the  poor  brute,  as  they  thought  fit. 

^  Well!''  said  the  colonel^  ^  that's  a  pretty  way 
to  deliver  a  horse,  1  must  confess.  Did  you  ever 
see  such  a  good-for-nothing  saucy  vagabone  as  that 
bojr  of  Deacon  Hopkins  is." 

**  Why,  now,  du  tell  cum'l,  what  the  dickens  all 
this  muss  is  about  ?  You  baint  been  a  buyin'  that 
dam'd  oU  mare  I"  said  Hezekiah,  with  strong 
maiks  of  disapprobation. 

**  Well,  1  rather  guess  1  have,  Heszy,"  said  the 
oolood,  firowning ;  **  so  you  may  as  well  let  her  in, 
aad  Iran  her  into  the  bam-k>t" 

**  If  I  do,  1  hope  1  may  be  dam'd,"  said  the^ 
olber.    "*  She  shant  come  ootV  the  farm.    I  won't 
Ivte  such  a'  lookin'  oM  ciows-meat  among  our 
DOW  I  tell  ye.    So  if  you've  bought  her,  you 
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can  sen  her  agin.  1  should  like  to  know  bow  much 
you  give  for  her»  now/* 

^  Oh!  not  much  I  no  matter— open  the  gate  and 
let  her  in,**  said  the  cplonel. 

*'  I  won*t,  1  wonH  have  DOthing  to  du  with  it  If 
you  will  go  round  buyin*  up  everybody's  old  blind 
mares,  you  needn't  ax  me  to  take  care  on  *em.** 

^  Blind  !  what  do  you  mean,  Hezzy  ?  She  ^n*t 
blind — is  she?**  asked  the  colonel,  reddening. 

'^  Ves,  of  one  eye,  and  has  been  these  three  years 
--od-rot  the  old  deacon  and  his  okl  mare.  Well, 
it's  nothin'  to  me.  There's  Zeek,  or  Jo  can  let  her 
in,  but  I'm  darn*d  if  I  du.** 

Harry  Eustace,  who  suspected  that  his  father  bad 
been  obliged  to  take  her  i^  twice  her  value,  could 
not  help  laughing  at  Brindle^i  indignation.  He  was, 
however,  soon  on  his  way  toward  the  capital,  and 
thought  no  more  of  the  mfttter.  The  political  drama 
now  absorbed  his  attention ;  the  plot  was  thicken- 
ing eveiy  day. 

When  the  ceremony  of  inducting  the  Governor 
into  office  had  been  performed,  and  the  new  men- 
hers  of  the'  general  court  proceeded  to  business,  it 
was  at  first  supposed  that  the  reformers  bad  a 
majority  in  the  lower  house,  although  it  was  veiy 
soon  manifest  that  the  senate  intended  to  take  a 
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jirm  stand  against  all  their  projects.  There  appeared 
to  be  such  patiiotic  emulatnn  among  the  representa- 
tives on  both  sidesy  to  inquire  into  and  correct  all 
the  abuses  Uiat  had  been  made  the  subject  of  com- 
plaint i^mong  the  people,   that  the  most   happy 
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ac^;anBB  were  made  by  the  oppoeitioD  leaders  of 
tbe  lenh  of  the  seanon.  The  (fistress  oecasioned  ^ 
bjr  the  eoDorbitaiil  fiBes  of  atlonieys,  was  the  first  sub- 
ject that  received  tbeur  attention,  as  being  the  most 
presnng,  if  not  the  most  important  The  house  aft^ 
much  and  violent  altercation^  was  at  last  induced 
to  pass  a  billt  to  admit  all  persons  of  a  nKnral  cha^ 
racier  to  practise  law,  befcie  the  highest  as  well  as 
the  lowest  coorts,  wkbout  any  previous  study  or 
quaKfealion.  Nor  was  this  aU.  All  persons  who 
appeared  in  that  capacity  were  oUiged,  before  pleads 
ing  thor  cause,  to  take  a  solemn  oath  that  they 
would  take  no  more  than  lawfri  fees  from  their 
empfeyers.  It  was  in  the  debate  on  this  revolu- 
tionary measure,  as  it  was  called,  that  Eustace  first 
drew  the  attentkm  of  the  house,  as  the  boldest  and 
most  eloquent  dedaimer  of  his  party.  He  gave 
scope,  to  all  his  ardour  of  feeling,  and  at  the  same 
time  assailed  the  practitioners  of  that  ^^  once  noble, 
but  now  degraded  profession,^^  as  he  termed  it,  with 
the  most  galling  sarcasm,  and  the  most  provoking 
allosioDs  to  well-known  fects,  which  placed  many 
of  them  sot  ody  in  an  uoiavouraUe,  but  what  vi^as 
wone  for  them,  a  ridiculous  point  of  view.  He  did 
not  omit  so  gpod  an  oppoitonity  to  quote  bis  former 
firiend,  now  an  honourable  member  of  the  other 
faoose,  as  an  authority  for  many  of  his  statemmts  in 
rcgud  to  the  ignorance  and  rapack>usnessof  a  por-^ 
CiODorthatleiymedprofessioo.  He  drew  a  portrait 
of  a  iecm  idea/ of  an  advocate,  such  as  he  should  be 
as  be  was  among  the  Ronnms— among  even 
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their  own-aoqestors  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  some  in- 
stances such  as  he  had  been  in  their  own  common- 
weaUb.  "  But  he  need  not  go  back  to  antiquity,  or  a 
for^gn  hnd,  for  examples.  Neit|ier  need  he  appeal 
to  the  past  for  models  of  alt  that  was  high-aunded 
and  honoarable,  for  learning,  taltot,  patriotism  in 
members  of  that  once  honoured  class  of  public  men. 
There  still  flourished  many   among  them,  some 
aheady  high  in  public  esteem,  and  others,  less  known 
because  more  youthful  aspirants  after  an  honounrible 
fame,  who  would  adorn  the  bar  of  any  forum  in  this 
or  any  other  country.    The  UU,  he  contended,  was 
not  aimed  at.suctH  neither  could  it  reaph  them.    It 
was  aimed  at  those  who  degraded  it  to  a  merQ  trade, 
which  required  no  other  study  than  that  of  stirring 
up  suits ;  no  other  qualifications  but  those  of  a  bum- 
bailiff  ;  no  other  literary  or  legal  qualification  than  to 
be  able  to  write  a  legible — he  begged  pardon— -an  ii* 
legible  hand — ^q)elling  was  altogether  a  superfluity/* 
and  here  he  contrived  to  quote  the  authority  of  his  laie 
respected  friend,  now  an  honouraible  senator  from 
Hampshire-— alluding,  among  others,  so  pointedly  to 
the  illiterate  Mr.  Pennyman,  that  nobody  could  fail 
to  distinguish  who  was  meant,  that  had  ever  beard 
of  him,  and  relating  various  anecdotes  in  circulation 
respeotii^  his  ignorance  and  impudence  that  veiy 
much  diverted  the  house. 

The  success  of  this  strange  project  for  the  sup^ 
pression  of  the  pettifoggers,  who4iad  by  some  meaoa 
made  so  extensive  an  irruption  into  the  profession^ 
was  attributed  by  very  many  entirely  to  the  zeal  of 
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Euatao,  in  and  out  of  the  liouae.  It  was,  in  troth, 
fan  dariing  scheme ;  and  hi  the  triumi^  of  its  paa* 
sage,  be  quite  forgot  that  it' had  yet  to  pass  Jkhrough 
a  second  and  even  a  thicd  ordeaL  He  was,  how- 
r,  soon  reminded  of  it  by  one  of  his  friends,  who 
Ins  doubt  whether  the  senate  would  pass 
the  bill 

** Not  pass  itP  said  Eustace;  'Uhe  senate  dare 
to  T^ect  that  bill  I  If  they  do,  they  will  rue  (he  day. 
Thepeo(de  aie  in  no  mood  to  be  trifled  with;  and  if 
thai  bill  is  not  passed  before  this;  very  session  is 
ended,  there  shall  be  no  courts  in  old  KampsUre, 
tluB  year,  and  eveiy  man  shidl  be  his  own  lawyer 
fer  a  short  space  of  time  r^ 

**  But,''  said  the  other,  ^  what  if  they  should  pass 
it,  and  the  Governor  should  put  his  negative  on  it — 
howthenf^ 

^  How  then,  indeed!^*  cried  Eustace ;  ^  we  shall 
have  eitfaar  a  governor  and  no  commonwealth,  or  a 
commonwealth  and  no  governor!  Hark  ye!  we 
an  already  organized  in  old  HampshircT,  for  stopping 
the  courts  or  making  a  rebellion ;  and  even  a 
revolution,  as  may  be  thought  most  judicious.  Let 
James  Bowdoin  put  bis  veto  on  that  bill,  and  we'll 
see  that  constitutico  that  has  his  name  signed  to  it 
as  prasadent,  unmade  in  little  quicker  time  than  it 
was  made.  I  don't  know  how  your  people  feel 
about  it  in  Worcester,  but  in  Hampshire  we  are 
ripe  an^  read^at  a  nunute's  warning." 

**  Widl,  ]  believe  we  are  not  much  behind-hand 
foWmceBter.  But  we  shaU  wait  to  see  how  Hamp> 
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aUre  and  Berkshro  take  it,  before  we  moive,  1 
suppooe.*^ 

Sacb  was  getting  to  be  tbe  general  feeling  and 
language  among'a  largo^ propertiod  of  the  oppatSh 
tion,  and  whether  it  was  owing  to  tfalA  indiscreet 
tone  of  menacet  or  to  the  efibrts  of  the  governineiit'- 
leaders,  and.  the  indirect  influence  brought  to  bear 
upon  them,  members  of  mqre  moderate  charader, 
who  had  hitherto  acted  with  them  id  their  measures 
of  refonii,  began  to  drop  oS,  and  the  numerical 
msyority  ^iras  again  largely  on  the  side  of  the  govern- 
ment In  support  of  tbe  papeninoney  emissieii^  Dot 
a  sixth  part  of  the  house,  when  the^questioa  caaie 
to  be  taken,  was  found  to  vote,  and  the  long-prayed- 
for  tender-law,  commanded  only  a  fourth  part  in  its 
fiivour.  The  vic^nt  refotm  members  now  empbyed 
all  their  leisure  hours  in  Writing  the  most  inflamma* 
tory  private  letters  to  their  friends:  in  difierent  quar- 
ters of  the  state,  attributing  all  the  foilures  of  the 
popular  demands  for  redress  of  grievances  to  the 
*^  corrupt  aild  overwhelming  inflnenceof  the  Boston 
aristocracy*^*  The  pasnigB  of  the  bill  to' reform  the 
practice  of  the  law  was  despaired  of,  and  it  was 
declared  that  the  senators  were,  for  the  most  part, 
either  directly  interested  in, the  jniblic  abuser,  or 
controlled  by  those  who  were. 
'  Theii-  predictions  were  verified  as  to  the  rqection 
of  the  Ia4^;  for  the  senate,  on  receiving  the  bttl, 
quietly  etrangled  the  project  by  tefenring  it  to  a 
committee  foe  examiqadon  during- the  recess,  and 
resenred  all  deliberation  on  it  till  the  penod  of  thei» 
next  meeting. 


Tins  was  by  no  means  tbecnly  or  greatest  cause 

of  complaint  by  tbe  minority-    The  grant  of  the  im« 

po0t  duties,  or  the  supplementary  aid,  as  it  was 

called^  to  coogiess,  whicK,  was  cwied  at  the  very 

last  boor  of  the  'session;  was  as  much  .a  sul^ect  of 

execration  on  one  ade  of  the  house,  as  it  was  of 

exiritation  on  the  other.    The  whole  state  was  bow 

in  a  blaze.    The  people  began  to  talk  openly  of 

resBting  the  collection  of  taxes,  while  secretly  the 

leaden  were  arranging  plans  to  overthrow  the  con- 

stitolkm  by  force,  if  their  plans  of  amendment  should 

act  prevail  by  peaceable  adoption.    The  legislature 

roae  on  the  8th  of  July,  to  meet  ag^  on  the  ist  pf 

Jaouaiy. 

EUistace  returned  home  thiisting  for  revenge  as 
wril  as  victoiy ;  and  the  scQpie  that  awaited  him 
there  was  illy  calculated  to  restore  him  to  tf  more 
nliooal  state  of  nund.  His  father^s  whole  property 
bad  been  attached  by  his  creditors,  among  whom 
hb  fiieDd  Deacon  Hopkins  had  led  the  way ;  and 
though  nothing  had  been  removed,  the  goods  and 
cfaatteb  were  still  ^  guarded  by  a  troop  of  villains.^ 
Not  that  any  danger  was  apprehended  of  the 
renoval  of  a  single  article,  or  that  there  was  not 
enough  to  pay  all  demands  three  times  over,  if 
tbmf  were  not  sacrificed  at  riieriff  ^  sale.  But  the . 
^^keepen'*  were  entitled  t9  so  much  per  diem  for 
their  diaige,  and  m  addition  to  that,  fed  at  discre- 
tioQ  in  the  cotonel%  IdtebM;  although  they  had  at 
finl  9ven  a  Knt  that  they  were  not  aecostomed  to 
eal  along  with  the  •'kitchen  folks.''    They  were 
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happily  feasting  t^hea  Eustace  ali^ited  at  his 
iiiid)ef*s  door.  .      -     J 

la  less  thiit  ten  minutes,  his  sister,  as  &st  as  her 
tfistress  would  permit  her,  had  debkiled  to  him  the 
idstorjr  of  thiir  downfistUt  for  sufib  it  appeared  to  her* 
H^r  &ther  bad  be^n  made  sick  by  it^and  all  bis 
Gonm^atibn.was  in. reflecting  that  the  larger  part  of 
the  swiey*hid  been  borrowed  for  brave  brother* 
pfl&cers,  whom  he  had  thus  saved  firom  being  locked 
up  \%  4he  middle  of  a  severe  winter,  while  their 
wiv^and  starving  children  needed  all  their  care. 

£ustaoe  stamped  and  swore  for  awhile,  but  sud* 
denly  bethought  himself  that  the  first  step  was  to 
cfear  the  premises  of  the  vile  uinions  of  oppression. 
He  soon  druoHned  together  a  sufficient  force,  which 
being  oflhered  by  Hezekiah  Brindle,  asxaptain,  ami 
.Sam  Sprat,  «p  lieutMant,  gagged  the  poor  wretches 
who  refused  to  depart  on  sufficient  notice ;  and 
having  tied  their  hands  behind  thenn  &od  perfonaed 
sundry  unsaivoury  ablations  ^  in,  on,  and  upon  th^r 
heads,  clothes,  vestments,  peesens,  andr^rmrats,^ 
as  the  indictment  afterwards  awkwardly  recited  it, 
drummed  them  off  the  premises. 

This  daring  and  reprehensible  outrage  on  the  per> 
sons  of  two  public  itinctioiiaries,  and  open  defiance 
of  the  majesty  of  the  laWs,  met  with,  such  viras  Ihe 
state  of  the  public  feeling  the  enthusiastic  approba- 
tion of  the  oppo8itk>n  party  in  the  surrounding  region. 
In  less  six  hours,  fifty  Ikysemeifr  and  as  many  ibot, 
had  been  at  the  ootonel^s  house  to  assure  him  that 
they  would  **  see  him  out  T*  and  if  the  sheriff  dated 
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to  put  any  more  of  his  understrappers  there,  ''only 
let  them  know,  they^d  fix  >m.^^ 

The  sheriff,  who  had  only  done  what  the  attorney 
bad  directed,  and  was  not  in  the  least  to  blame, 
shrugged  his  shoulders  at  this  offence  -,  and  when  he 
heard  of  the  public  feeling  displayed  upon  the  sub- 
ject and  that  it  was  likely  to  prove  a  serious  affair, 
if  persisted  in,  and  might  disturb  the  public  tranquil- 
lity, as  now  began  to  be  seriously  apprehended  at 
the  public  sales  under  executions,  prudently  forbore 
to  resent  the  indignity,  and  was  content  himself  to 
be  personally  responsible  for  the  forthcoming  of  the 
property/ 

The  clamours  of  distressed  debtors — ^the  sacrifices 
of  property  daily  taking  place — the  inexorable,  un- 
releotiDg  spirit  of  many  private  creditors,  combined 
with  the  weight  of  taxation  and  the  scarcity  of 
money,  united  to  swell  the  torrent  of  discontent, 
every  hour,  to  a  higher  pitch.  That  it  must  soon 
break  over  all  the  barriers  of  law  and  order,  for  a 
season  at  least,  was  now  apparent  to  those  who 
attended  to  the  exasperated  state  of  the  public  feel- 
ing. A  convention  of  delegates  from  fitly  towns  in 
Hampshire  county,  took  place  at  Hadley,  on  the 
33d  of  Augost,  and* every  fiery  spirit  in  the  county 
seemed  to  have  been  looked  up  expressly  to  take  a 
part  in  its  deliberations.  The  manifesto,  which  they 
adopted  by  acclamation,  contained  a  list  of  griev- 
ances, some  twenty  in  number,  fipom  which  every  dis- 
oooteibted  citizen  might  select  that  which  was  most 
to  his  taste.  They  denounced  the  senate  as  a  griev- 
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anoe,  and  demanded  its  abolition,  as  also  the  ooiAty 
courts  and  sessions.    The  taxes,  both  the  system 
of  levying  and  collectiog  them — ^the  supplementary 
aid — ^the  want  of  a  circulating  medium — ^the  general 
court  sitting  in  the  town  of  Boston,  were  among  the 
most  prominent  causes  of  the  people^s  discontent 
that  were  enumerated.   As  a  remedy,  they  proposed 
to  have  emitted  a  bank  of  paper-money,  subject  to 
a  depreciation — ^to  be  made  a  tender  in  all  pay- 
ments, equal  to  silver  and  gold,  and  to  be  issued  lor 
the  purpose  of  calling  in  the  commonwealth's  secu- 
rities; and,  as  that  would  not  remove  the  causes  of  aU 
their  grievances,  many  of  which  arose  from  defects 
in  the  constitution,  they  demanded  a  revision  of  that 
instrument.   They  also  recommended  in  three  lines, 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  county,  to  abstain  from  alt 
mobs  and  unlawful  assemblies,  until  a  constitutional 
redress  could  be   obtained.    This   latter   resdve 
passed  unanimously,  amidst  a  smothered  laugh,  as 
well  it  might ;  for  there  were  very  few  who  voted 
for  it  that  had  not  already  engaged  to  do  their 
utmost  to  stir  up  a  tumult  that  should  prevent  the 
court  of  common  pleas  from  sitting  the  next  week 
at  Northampton. 

So  adroitly  and  with  slich  profound  seccecy  was 
this  conspiracy  managed  by  those  leaders,  after  the 
adjournment  of  their  convention,  that  the  friends  of 
government  had  not  the  least  suspicion  of  what  was 
going  forward ;  and  Talbot's  spy  not  having  been 
able  to  get  into  the  convention,  he  himself  vms  as 
much  at  fault  as  the  rest.  Nobody  laboured  so 
incessantly,  and  with  such  success,  in  the  cause  of 
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disorder  as  Eustace.  He  rode  night  and  day, 
fintigued  bis  favourite  horse  Diomede,  that  he  had 
al^^ajrs  treated  so  tenderly  before,  so  badly,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  lead  him  a  distance  of  ten  miles 
to  g^t  him  home ;  broke  down  another  entirely,  and 
came  near  doing  the  same  for  a  third.  After  these 
exists,  be  turned  his  attention  to  his  own  house- 
bdd  and  vicinity.  He  first  put  the  services  of 
Hezddah  Brindle  in  requisition. 

'^Hez!  you  are  a  fellow  of  some  courage  and 
some  influence  among  the  boys  of  your  age,  about 
here.  Tbere^s  to  be  a  little  sport  at  Northampton, 
to-morrow ;  and  1  want  you  to  collect  about  fifty,  or 
more  if  you  can,  to  be  there  at  sunrise  to-morrow 
moniingy  to  make  up  twelve  hundred — ^we  want 
about  that  number.^^ 

**Why,  now— du  tellP*  said  Hezeluah,  in  high 
^ee,  at  the  intelligence ;  ^  they  ain^t  a  goin^  to  turn 
the  old  court  house  wrong  side  outwards  'agin,  are 
tbeyt  If  they  be,  1  rather  guess,  Ik^n  find  some 
hdp.^ 

^  That's  it,  exactly.  You  know,  Hezekiah,  that 
these  people  who  attached  our  property,  will  get 
judgment  and  execution  against  us  at  this  court, 
aad  sell  everything  on  the  farm,  and  like  enough 
take  a  part  of  the  farm  too,  if  we  donH  put  a  stop 
to  their  proceedings.  Every  clever  fellow  in  the 
county  b  persecuted  by  these  blood-suckers,  and  we 
want  to  show  them  a  little  of  what  the  Hampshire 
lads  can  do,  if  they  once  begin.  Do  you  under- 
flfteodr 
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^'  He,  he!  I  guess  Ik^o  find  out  putty  nigh.  Well, 
let^s  see — there^s  Sam,  and  Ike,  and  Jo,  and  Near 
Wizzle,  of  our  folks ;  and  what's  the  reason  Zeek 
Morehouse  wonH  do?  he^s  sixteen,  and  as  full  of 
mischief  as  ever,  tho^  he  dasn't  let  it  out,  since  Miss 
Lizzy  has  took  charge  on  him — but  Zeek  '11  do,  I 
guess !" 

^'  Do  !  yes,  by  all  means.  I'll  equip  him  with  one 
of  my  old  cocked-hats,  and  give  him  a  bayonet,  and  a 
cornstalk  for  a  gun.  He'll  count  one — set  him  down 
on  your  roll. — But  mind,  Hez — you  must  not  lisp  a 
word  to  these  people  of  what  exactly  they  are  gpiog 
to  do.  Just  give  them  to  understand  that  there  is  to 
be  a  grand  turn-out,  that  will  beat  regimental  train- 
ing all  hollow ;  and  you  may  promise  two  shillings 
for  spending  money,  to  every  one  that  musters  at  the 
starting  place,  "at  four  o'clock  to-morrow  morning." 

"  A  shillings  enough — ^why,  tarnation,  youUl  have 
half  the  village  there,  if  you  go.  to  givin'  two  shillins. 
They'll  be  reaidy  and  glad  tu  to  go — on'y  let  'em 
be  sure  of  enough  to  eat  and  drink  when  they  git 
there,"  said  the  prudent  Hezekiah. 

^'But  they  must  carry  some  provision  in  their 
knapsacks — and  by  the  way,  that  reminds  me  to  go 
and  get  Molly  to  prepare  meat«  and  bread,  and 
cheese  for  fifty.  I  don't  believe  you  can  get  more. 
You  will  take  our  boat,  and  1  will  go  and  engage 
Tom  Bangs  to  go  up  with  his  long-boat — ^Tom  is 
right." 

'^And   Moses   Bliss's  men,"   said   Hezekiah; 
^^  there's  three  good  uns  for  us.    I'll  go  and  get 


'an.  1  know  how  to  work  Mosey  for  all  he^s  so 
dam'd  cmuiin*;  and  since  Squire  Talbot  turoM  his 
coat,  Moses  wears  lus  jacket  jist  as  he  finds  cus- 
tomers go  one  side  or  tother/^ 

^  Very  well — go  and  drum  them  together.  1^11 
make  the  arrangements  for  provisions  and  grog. 
Tliey  shall  have  a  plodty  of  both,  if  you  get  a 
bundled.'' 

Hmdriah  set  out  on  his  recruiting  tour,  and 
befere  ten  o'clock,  he  had  engaged  no  less  than 
nmety  liieDds  of  reform  to  accompany  him  to  North- 
ampton, and  see  the  sport  that  was  promised.  He 
leserred  Moees  Bliss  for  his  last  trial  of  skill,  and 
his  management  of  that  distinguished  individual 
deserves  a  separate  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

In  the  whole  commonwealth  at  that  period,  there 
was  not  a  landlord  so  inqui^tive  or  so  adroit  in 
worming  out  the  secrets  of  his  guests  and  neighbours 
as  Moses  Bliss.   Neither  was  there  a  tavern-keeper 
who  knew  better  how  to  please  both  sides,  and  to 
treat,  as  long  as  they  paid  for  it,  Trojan  and  Tynan, 
without  partiality.    He  had  leaned,  for  awhile,  to 
the  popular  cause,  while  his  particular  friend  Squire 
Talbot  was  so  zealous  in  its  support,  but  that  did 
not  hinder  his  accommodating  the  other  party  with 
rooms  for  their  private  meetings,  and  refreshments 
to  cheer  them  after  their  labours  for  the  public 
good.    But  since  the  defection  of  the  Squire  bom 
the  people^s  cause,  Moses  had  begun  to  look  upon 
it  as  one  of  doubtful  hopes,  and  to  shake  his  head 
and  look  wise  when  the  great  subjects  of  the  popu- 
lar grievances  were  under  discussion.     He  still 
owed  a  part  of  the  purchase-money  of  his  tavern  to 
Talbot  himself;  and  though  he  was  able  to  pay  it, 
it  was  not  his  interest  to  do  so,  as  he  could  em- 
ploy his   money  to  so   much  better   advantage- 
On  the  other  hand,  the  best  customers  of  his  bar 
were  among  the  other  party,  and  he  had  no  idea  of 
displeasing  any  body,  by  his  political  course.    ^  I 
know  which  side  my  bread  is  buttered,**  said  he. 
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^  and  1  can  butter  it  on  both,  if  1  don't  upset  the 
diflb/' 

He  was  maidng  this  reflection  for  the  five  hun- 
dredth time,  and  counting  his  receipts  of  the  day 
and  evening,  preparatory  to  closing  his  door,  when 
Hezekiah  Brindle  dropped  in. 

^  How  de  du,  Cappen  Bliss?  Du  pray  give  me  a 
ghuB  of  spirits  and  water,  for  I'm  e*en  a  most  tired  tu 
delk" 

^  You've  come  jist  in  time,  Hez,  for  1  was  jest  a 
goin^  to  shet  up.  Why,  what's  tired  you  so,  1  won- 
der! you  aint  apt  to  git  tired  with  hard  work,  be 
youl  What  the  dickens,  1  guess  you've  been  a 
qiarkin^  somewhere  to-night — ^you're  spruced  up 
dreadfiilly." 

**  1  be,  eh  ?  Well,  1  guess  it  ain't  the  first  time. 
Where's  the  boys?  1  want  to  know  if  they  won't 
jine  worics  with  us  to-morrow.  I've  got  a  wonder- 
ful sight  tu  du ;  and  our  boys  are  all  a-goin'  up  to 
Northampton  to  'tend  court  The  Cumel  tell'd 
'em  they  might  go,  and  I  can't  keep  'em  tu  hum,  no 
how." 

**  Weil,  that's  jest  as  you  and  the  boys  can  'gree 
about  it  If  they're  a  mint  tu,  I  don't  kere.  They 
ain't  got  much  to  du  jest  now — what  du  you  want 
00  'em  so  much?" 

"^Want  on  'em!  Why,  what  a  question.  Du 
look  at  our  fium!  If  it  wan't  for  me,  there  would 
never  be  oothin'  tended  tu.  I'm  detarmined  to  have 
oar  fences  set  to  rights,  a  leetle,  and  there's  the 
upper  medder  ain't  all  mowed  yet,  you  know.    1 
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believe  PU  make  a  mowin  firolic  oo't,  upon  the  hull. 
Where's  the  boys?  gone  to  bed— why  can't  they 
oome  by  smirise,  and  I'll  let  you  have  Joe  and  Sam 
two  days  apiece*  any  time  you  want  *em/' 

**  Will  ye?  well,  1  don't  care— there's  your  grog. 
You  can  take  that  'are  candle  and  go  and  tell  'em. 
But  if  you  want  'em  by  sunrise,  [  guess  you'll  have 
to  give  'em  breakftist" 

**  Sartin,  sartin,"  and  taking  up  the  candle,  he 
mounted  to  the  garreti  and  in  less  than  five  minutes 
had  let  the  three  boys  into  the  secret  of  the  day's 
work  he  bad  in  store  for  them*  as  far  as  he  thought 
it  prudent  to  disclose  it 

^'  We're  a  passle  on  us — young  fellers,  jist  agoin' 
up  to  tend  court  to-morrow,  at  Northampton,"  said 
he :  *^  and  1  thought  1  should  like  to  hev  you  go 
akxig.     I  pretended  fold  weaeel  there,  that  1 
wanted  you  to  help  me  mow  and  put  up  the  fences. 
I  knew  he  wouldn't  let  you  go  if  I  tdd  him  what 
was  goin'  on.  Ye  see*  we're  a  goin'  to  take  our  own 
provisions  along,  and  it  shan't  cost  you  a  penny.  So 
if  you've  a  mint  to  have  a  play-day,  you  come  down 
a  leetle  afore  sunrise  to  our  upper  medder,  and  we'll 
all  start  offtogether.   Old  Weasel  says  I  may  have 
you  to  work  for  us  to-morrow,  if  I'll  let  him  have 
Joe  and  Sam  two  days— and  ye  see  it's  none  of  his 
consam  what  sort  of  work  I  set  you  at — ^he,  he,  he. 
But  don't  say  nothin' — you  can  come  in  your  firock 
and  trowses,  or  your  Sunday  clothes,  jist  wladi  you 
like  best.    But  hark  here  !   bring  along  a  pitchfork 
apiece,  to  make  believe." 
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The  proposal  was  joyfully  acceded  to  by  the 
young  men;  and  when  Hezekiah's  back  was  turned, 
they  unanimously  pronounced  him  one  of  the  cutest 
chaps,  and  about  the  slickest  feller  they  knew. 
They  were  delighted  with  the  idea  of  his  taking 
them  a-pleasuring  merely  for  their  company ^s  sake; 
and  to  do  him  honour  at  Northampton,  agreed  to 
wear  their  Sunday  clothes. 

^  Uncle  Moses,''  said  Hezekiah,  laughing  and 
appmg  his  grog,  ^  1  you  your  Jamaikey  don't  taste 
as  weU  as  it  us'tur,  when  you  belonged  four  side. 
Somehow  1  guess  youVe  give  the  barrel  a-kind  of 
a  twist,  ain't  you?" 

**  Git  along,"  said  Moses,  with  the  same  good- 
natured  tone  of  pleasantry;  **your  taste's  got  a 
twist  more  like.  I  belong  to  one  side  as  much  as 
t'other.  I  ain't  goin'  to  bum  my  fingers  with 
none  o'  your  pesky  politics.  I  know  which  side  my 
bread  is  buttered  1  ain't  sich  a  rotten  fool  as  to  go 
to  runnin'  my  head  agin  a  stone-wall.  And  what's 
more,  1  won't  let  any  of  my  hired  folks  meddle  with 
'em  nuther,  if  1  can  help  it.  Poor  folks  is  no  biz- 
neas  to  be  a  botherin'  their  brains  'bout  sich  stuff-— 
and  1  think  some  rich  ones  1  know  on,  better  let 
it  be." 

^  Well,  I  ruther  guess  you're  right  about  that," 
said  Hezekiah ;  ^*1  am  pretty  much  of  your  way  of 
Ihinkin'.  fiut  some  folks  must  be  alius  in  hot 
water." 

■*  Speakin'  o'  hot  water — ^what's  the  Cumel  a-goin 
to  do  'bout  his  bizness  with  Deacon  Hopkins  and 
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the  rest  on  ^em?  He'll  hev  to  pay  'em,  and  if  I  was 
in  his  place,  I'd  settle  with  'em,  and  then  keep  clear 
on  'em  afterwards." 

^  1  don't  know — ^theCumel  ab't  a-feared  on  'em. 
He  won't  be  driv,  1  can  tell  you  that" 
'  "  Won't  be  driv!  but  he  must  be,  if  he  dont  pay 
up.  There's  his  cuz'n  Walter,  he  might  let  him 
have  the  money,  1  should  s'pose,  if  he  would.  But 
Lord  bless  ye,  I  dont  believe  he  would  to  save 
his  life." 

*'Not  he!  and  if  he  would,  1  guess  the'Cumel 
wouldn't  take  it  from  him,  nor  the  likes  on  ^em. 
But,  I'm  a-thinkin'  Squire  Talbot  will  raise  it  ibr 
him.  You  know  he's  to  be  married  to  our  Lizzy  in 
a  month's  time.    It'll  all  come  right." 

'^  1  hope  so :  but  it  won't  stay  right  long,  if  he  dont 
leave  off  goin'  security  for  every  poor  critter  that  was 
in  his  rig'ment,  every  time  they  git  into  trouble. 
'Twont  du,  'twont  da,  Kye.  1  wouldn't  go  security 
for  the  best  friend  1  hev  in  the  world,  in  these  times, 
— ^ticklish  times,  I  tell  ye — no  knowin^  where  itil 
all  end.  Thank  the  Lord,  I've  got  nobody's  debts 
but  my  own  to  pay." 

"  Wa-al,  I'm  better  off  yet,"  said  the  other ;  "  for 
1  haint  got  none  of  my  own  nor  other  folkses  nuther 
to  pay.  So,  1  guess  it^s  j'our  treat  this  time,  unkel 
Moses.    You're  cotch— you're  beat  a-braggin'." 

^  1  am,  hay  I  You  owe  me  for  that  glass  o' spirits, 
don't  yef  he,  he,  he.  So  you've  got  to  treat  round. 
Git  up  a  leetie  airlier  to-morrow  mornin'  an'  maybe 
you'll  catoh  a  weasel  'sleep.^ 


ff 


Hezekiab,  who  was  all  the  while  internally  con- 
gratulating himaelf  on  the  trick  he  was  playing 
Moses  about  his  hired  men,  laughed  heartily  at  the 
joke,  paid  his  scot  cheerfully  and  went  away,  say- 
ing, significantly :  "  Wa-al,  I've  got  to  ^t  up  airly 
Uhdoitow  momin'  as  you  say,  and  it's  time  honest 
fieople  was  a-bed." 

^  And  rogues  about  their  bizness,"  cried  the  &ce- 
dons  Moses ;  "  De  'e  hear?" 

Hesddah  did  not  turn  his  head,  but  went  on  his 
way,  rqoicing. 

«« Ye  think  yerself  the  cunninest  critter  in  Spring- 
field," said  he  to  himself;  ""  but  I'll  turn  our  old  dog 
out  agio  ye  fur  barkin',and  ev'ry  one  of  the  pups  for 
titm\  We'Q  see  one  another  agin  fore  long,  and 
then  we'U  reckon  up,  and  see  who's  laugh  it  is« 
IgoeK^ 
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CHAPTER  V. 


This  conspiracy  to  defeat  the  administration  a( 
justice,  by  closing  the  courts  until  the  grievances  of 
the  people  were  redressed,  had  been  so  secretly 
organized,  and  all  whom  it  was  thought  prudent  to 
entrust  with  the  scheme  had  behaved  so  discreetly, 
that  scarcely  a  whisper  of  the  plan  had  gone  beyond 
the  circle  of  the  initiated.  Great,  therefore,  was  the 
consternation  of  the  good  people  of  Northampton, 
and  deep  the  dismay  of  those  who  were  waiting 
impatiently  for  the  term  of  the  court,  to  get  judg- 
ments against  their  debtors  and  compel  payment  by 
the  sale  of  their  property  or  the  simple  process  of 
locking  them  up  till  they  should  earn  it ;  when,  two 
hours  before  the  time  for  opening  the  court,  there 
was  perceived  a  numerous  and  motley  assemblage 
of  people  collecting  around  the  court-house,  armed, 
some  with  guns  and  bayonets,  some  with  swords 
and  pistols,  others  with  pitchforks,  like  Moses  Blisses 
men,  others  with  clubs  and  some  with  weapons 
never  before  seen  in  a  field  of  battle  in  modem  times. 
There  were  boys  of  sixteen  and  seventeen,  armed 
like  the  shepherd  boy  who  sleiv  Goliah,  with  slings 
and  smooth  stones  from  the  brook.  There  were 
aged  citizens  who,  though  unarmed,  wished  well  to 
this  new  mode  of  reforming  the  state,  and  cheered 
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the  Insurgents  on  to  their  enterprise.  The  court- 
bouse  was  surrounded,  and  the  doors  broken  in. 
The  seats  were  torn  up,  and  the  greatest  excesses 
threatened.  At  eight  o^dock,  a  thousand  men  were 
opoD  the  ground,  and  bands  of  ten  and  twenty  in  a 
group  were  seen  still  pouring  in  from  all  points  of 
the  compass.  The  stoutest-hearted  of  the  villagers, 
who  were  opposed  to  these  proceedings,  recoiled 
from  the  scene.  Men  were  trembling,  and  women 
shrieking  and  fainting.  Drums  were  beating,  fifes 
were  sounding  tlieif  shrill,  provoking  notes.  Ban- 
ners with  seditious  inscriptions  were  flying  over  their 
beads,  and  everything  wore  the  appearaiibe  of  the 
commencement  of  a  civil  war. 

But  in  the  midst  of  the  turmoil,  different  indivi* 
duals  well  known  to  the  insurants  as  secret  insti- 
gators of  the  tumult,  but  whose  station  in  dbdiety' 
forbade  them  taking  part  openly  in  this  attempt, 
were  observed  passing  among  the  crowd  and  ex- 
baiting  them  to  moderation.  They  were  conjured 
to  abstain  from  all  violation  of  private  property,  and 
all  mdlestatbn  of  peaceable  citizens.  Their  adver- 
saries, they  were  told,  would  gladly  hear  of  some 
outrage  teommitted  by  them,  by  means  of  which 
tbey  could  throw  an  odium  on  their  cause.  These 
appeals  were  listened  to  with-^ttention,  and  ap- 
peared to  have  checked  the  riang  dis[)osition  among 
the  rioters  to  demolish  the  court-bouse.  They  now 
drew  op  in  more  order,  and  some  of  the  continentals 
endeavoured  to  form  in  column.  The  array,  disoi^ 
derly  as  it  was,  and  grotesque  in  appearance  was 
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formidable  in  numbers,  and  delermined  in  their  piir« 
pose.  Tbe  be^  of  many  a  young  man  who  wished 
well  to  their  cause,  but  who  did  not  yet  tare  to  be 
seen  in  their  ranks,  leaped  with  jpy.as  he  counted 
thdr  hufids.  **  Gentlemen,^*  cried  Eustace  to«oiiie 
of  Us  associates,  who  were  sitting  on  horseback  at 
a  short  distance ;  ^tiiis  is  our  Lexington*  And  1 
say,  as  Sam  Adams  did  on  that  eventful  moming, 
*  This  is  a  glorious  day !' '' 

/*  A  fine  show  of  ti^ops,  eertainlyV^  said  his  fiieod 
OsbomOt  who  was  j(^  th^  partyt' with  a  snate ;  "  but 
give  me  a  hundred  of  Col.  Washington^  light-tKunse, 
and  I  vould  scatter  them,  like  sheep  before  bull* 
dogs.  But  look !  there's  your  Hezekiah  in  military 
pomp^  giving  orders.  That  fellow  will  make  a  sot- 
dier.    See  him  parading  his  men  I^^ 

And  true  enough,  the  most  active,  as  he  was  the 
{iBOudest  and  happiest  man  under  arms,  was  Hese- 
kiah  Brindle.  He  had  'O(rfle0te4  his  hundred  men, 
and  taken  the  command  on  lumself  without  cere- 
*  mony.  He  was  born  to  command,  and  if  he  bad 
6een*ftt  that  moment  in  the  company  of  General 
Washington  himself,  would  have  talked  to  him  pre* 
cisely  as  he  did  to  his  old  acquaintance  around 
him.  *^  Now  boys,  mind  the  word,  when  I  give  it  to 
you.  DonH  you  pay  no  'tention  to  what  anv  other 
feller  orders  you — ^I'm  cap'n  to-day.  Zeek  Moreus, 
music — strike  up  your  fife,  and  take  care  you  don^ 
git  out  of  the  tune,  Yankee  Doodle.  Joe,  drum 
awfiy^  and  make  all  the  noise  you  can.** 
Meanwhile,  ,the  court  had   assembled  at  the 
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tayein,  where  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of**  ptftting 
up,^^  from  time  immemorial,  and  were  privately 
dtfiberatiQg  on  the  course  it  became  them  to  pursue. 
They  weie  tiot  m^  ,to  be  eaaly  daunted  when  diey 
kne V.  they  had  ths  l«f^.t>n  their  side,  and  U  was  at 
length  resolved  to  send  the  sheriff,  with  his'  deputies 
and  a  posse  of  constables  to/NRHmon  the  people  to 
disperse  peaceably^  and  allow  the  court  to  enter  the 
court-house  apd  proceect'  to .  the  transaction  of  the 
paUic  business.  '^ 

Tbe  fllieiiff,.whWiad  been  wj^iting  for  tig  orders, 
was  a  man  generally  allowed  to  have  a  full  share  of 
^  spank  f*  and  he  caMe^i  on  h)s  deputies  and  l3l.  the 
peaceofBcers  in  attendance  at  the  tavern,  to  follow 
fauD  and  keep  the' peace  and  apprehend  jdl  dis- 
turbers of  the  «ame.  They  sallied  out  to  the  num«* 
taroCtwent^vey  with  manr^  lodes  and  delibemte 
tread ;  but  by  the  time  they  had  reached  the  hand 
of  the  irregular  toluion;  all  had  slmik  away  but  the 
two  deputies  who  walked  on  each  side  of  the  high 
sheriff  That  parsonage  bit  his  Bps,  and  witbMl 
pieamble^coniBianded  the  mob  to  disperse.  He  was* 
listen^  to  with  respectful  silence,  and  when  he  had* 
finished  his  speech^  a  late  eontinental  captain  step- 
ped  ferth  from  the  ranks,  and  calluig  to.  several  of 
the  multitude  by  name,  ordered  them  to  escort  the 
high  sheriff  back  to  the  tavern,  anil  when  they  got 
him  there,  to  tell  him***  he^d  as  good^s  not  come  back 
agin/' 

**  Who's  that  ?  who's  that  ?"  demanded  a  fcandred 
voices  at  once.    ^^  That  was  well  done— the  best 
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#  welt  done,  Dani  Egad  I  Ws  the  b%s/l  hand  at  a 
mutiny  jin  this  coantry/* 

He  had  scarcely  uttered  the  word^  before  be  saw 
the  sherifT  marching  liack  under  esoort,  and  heard  a 
shout  from  that^  quarter  r)(  the  pirade,  ^  Hurra  for 
Cap'n  Shays  U  P'  .  ^ 

This  display  of  promptitude  al^such  a  moment, 
when  every  body  else  seemed  to  be  nonplussed, 
gained  the  captais  great,  afiplause  among  the  rank 
and  file.  It  also  attracted  thi6  aMentioiw>f  that  part 
of  the  spectators;  who,  though  to  appearance,  mere 
lookersH)n,  were  in  fact  ^  tegulators  of  the  ma- 
chinery. They  drew  off  in  a  squad,  and  it  was  soon 
settled  that  the  cayptai^  would  be  a  very  proper  per- 
son-to  head  the  insurrection  for  the  present*  Some 
doubts  were  suggested  about  his  courage,  and  the 
atory  of  hi^  having  quitted  the  army  for  fear  of  t>eing 
court-martialed  for  cowardice.  But  Eustace,  who 
had  already  established  a  confidential  correspond- 
ence with  the  captain,  declared  that  he  had  re- 
-signed at  the  recommendation  of  his  colonel,  on 
^  account  of  his  being  accused  of  concern  in  a  mutiny. 
That  was  conadered  a  recommendation,  and  it  was 
unanimously  agreed  that  he  should  have  the  offer  (^ 
the  supreme  command,  if  he  would  agree  to  ainde 
by  their  directions. 

There  were  scouts  and  messengers  constantly 
passing  backward  and  forwardfromthe  tavern  where 
the  court  still  remained,  and  it  was  rumoured  that 
they  were  about  to  proceed  to  business  there.    In 
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two  miButes^  time,  the  whole  force  was  oa  .they 
■laieh  toward  the  inn  kept  for  so  many  years  by 
E(Airaica  Nettl^n,  v^h  |Mt>fit  to  Jiimself  and  satis- 
fiau^tiQQ  to  the  public  in  general  The  cot^t  had 
already  adjourned  to  th^  |i6|i^  regular  tern,  whea 
this  committee  of  tly  whole  arrived'  in  front,  and  a 
deputation  smi  in  to  desire.  Ibem  to  break  up, 
returned  WMk  that  int^gence.  Three  tremendous 
^hnrfas,''  testified  .their  pleasui]^,  while  Ephraim 
andNabby,  bis  belpvad  spouse,  were  mingli§(|  their 
sigbs  and  groans  over  this  loss  of  ^Kir  extensive  pre- 
puations.  ^  Wfa^l  q|iajll  we  du  with  all  them  pigs 
and  poultry  ?^^  asked  Ephraim,  in  a  tone  of  great 
distnss;  **I  swtw,  it*s  eiioqgh  to  make  a  man  go 
ravin*  distracted/' 

At  that  moment,  came  one  of  his  cookb,  out  of 
bceath  and  paler  than  any  cook  ever  wa^  bdbre,  to 
inform  him  that  a  party  of  the  rioters  had  invaded 
the  sanctity  of  the  kitcbeuy  and  were  making  havoc 
among  the  dinner.  Ephraim's  wrath  was  uncon- 
trollable ;  regardless  of  the  screams  of  his  spouse, 
he  rushed  into  the  kitchen,-  and  such  a  scene  of  de- 
vaatatkui  and  plunder  as^burst  upon  his  view,  for  a 
brief  moment  deprived  him  of  utterance. 

That  section  of  the  insui^ents,  which  was  under 
the  immediate  command  of  Hezekiah,  had  been  sta- 
tiooed  at  the  back-door,  and  finding  it  unfostened 
and  unbarricaded,  that  gallant  oflicer  had  selected 
some  twenty  of  his  bravest  men,  to  follow  him  and 
raoooDoitre  the  prentuses.  Zeek  Morehouse,  thou^ 
not  invited,  had  followed  last,  and  fearing  that  if  any 
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booty  should  be  found, 'in  the  way  of  eating  and 
drinkingi  there  might  be  an  inconvenient  acceaovHi 
to  their  force  from  without,  had  drawn  the  bolt. 
The  savoury  smell  of  roast^  pigs,  turkeys,  and 
chickens,  that  seemed  to  cry  out  to  our  hungry  men, 
**  Come  eat  me,"  found  its  way  through  the  key- 
hole of  the  kitchen  doon  The  door* was  fastened, 
but  two  kicks  from  Hezekiah,  who  was  ever  fore- 
most in  die  hour  of  refreshment  as  well  as  of  danger, 
started  it  from  its  hinges,  and  the  party  entered. 
^^Lord!  what  a  dinner  here  is  for  theur  honours,^^ 
said  he ;  '^  come  boys,  it's  ft  fity  it  should  spile. 
Fall  tu— don't  wcdt  to  say  grace." 

They  were  taring  .turkeys  limb  fix>m  limb,  with 
their  hands— ^ievouHng  chickens  almost  whole,  and 
rioting  'on  two  interesting  litde  pcmicers,  when 
Ephratm  burst  upon  them.  His  eyes  flashed  with 
fory,  lus  visage  was  inflamed  with  rage,  and  if  he 
had  not  been  a  pious  man  and  a  member  of  the 
church,  he  would  have  jcursed  them  in  the  language 
of  the  profane.  As  it  was,  he  uttered  his  impreca- 
•  tions  in  the  chastened  dialect  of  the  country. 

**  Od  rot  ye — ^ye  darned  paok  ef  greedy  sons  organs, 
how  darst  you  go  to  medlin^  with  my  property  in 
sich  a  manner  ?  aint  ye  shamed  of  yourselves,  now, 
1  want  to  knowf' 

^  Hello!  landlord,''  said  Hessekiah;  ^  is  that  you't 
Shamed  I  eh?  Wa-al,  I  du  feel  kindy  shamed  of 
eatin'  all  this  while,  and  taktn'nothin'  to  drink.  Boys! 
what  du  ye  say?  Shall  we  take  a  horn  along  with 
friend  Nettleton/' 
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^  Yes,  yes! — sartiDf  aartio!^^  echoed  the  whole 
squfldron.  '    t 

**  Ye  will,  Will  yeV^  cried  Ephraim;  **  I  guess 
yoa^ll  wait  till  you  g^  it  first.  I'll  make  you 
sweat  for  this  ere,  1  tell  ^ou.  Qo  to  eatin'  up  every- 
tiung  we'd  got  for  the  judge's  dinners!  If  it  donH  go 
hard  with  some  on  ye,  I  shall  lose  my  teck'nin,  old 
feUeiB." 

*^  Ha,  ha,  ha!^*  laughed  Hesseldah,  the  rest  join- 
ing  in  chorus ;  ^  why,  landlord — you'll  lose  that  any 
bow,  1  guess.  But  I^m  gittin*  plaguey  dry.  Boys, 
spose  we  help  ourailves.  1  guess  we^U  find  sumthhi^ 
io  tbehoose.^' 

^'Ay,  ay!'^  respcmded  all  the  throats  that  hap* 
pened  to  be  at  leisure;  ^help  ourselves — that's  the 
best  way." 

Hie  landlord  now  saw  that  he  had  better  take 
coonsel  in  his  anger,  and  he  called  for  a  parley. 
Changing  his  face  and  tone  to  an  expression  of  good 
nature,  be  said — 

**  Look-a-here!  my  lads,  as  long  as  you  behave 
dvil,  I'm  willin*  to  wait  on  ye.  You're  welcome  td 
what  youVe  eat— but  now,  I  vow,  I  think  you  oV^ 
to  pay  fer  the  drink." 

"^  Wa-al,  that'll  du  now,"  said  Hezduah ;  "^  what 
d'ye  say  to  that  are,  boys?" 

**  Why,  yes,"  spoke  up  Zeek  Morehouse ;  ^  let's 
tpke  all  he's  got,  and  pay  him  the  day  arter  never." 

A  loud  laugh  seconded  this  impertinence  of  Zeek, 
and  Hezekiah,  8lan>ing  him  on  the  shouMer^  prop 
WMmoed  him  "*  a  dam'd  cute  feller  at  a  bargin," 
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Tliere  was  now  a  movement  among  the  valiant 
detachment,  which  showed  that  a  thirst  like  theira 
was  not  to  be  tampered  with«  They  took  up  their 
arms  and  were  proceeding  to  ransack  bar-room  and 
cellar.  The  landlord  changed  his  tone  to  the  pathe- 
tic, and  moaning  most  piteously,  besought  them  to 
"  have  mas|y  on  a  poor  man  and  his  family,  and 
not  du  him  any  more  damage*  and  he  would  give 
them  to  drink  of  whatever  the  house  had  in  it/' 

^*  There,  come  now,  boys,^^  said  Hezekiah ;  '^  we'll 
take  that  are  oflfer,  I  guess.  Landlord,  we  take  ye 
up— bring  us  some  of  yer  best  Jimaikey,  and  some 
good  dder.  And  here^s  the  boy — ^bringsome  'lasses 
to  make  him  a  little  switchel — he  aint  old  enough  to 
drink  sperits,and  he  don't  like  cider — doyou,Zeekf" 

**  No,  not  if  1  can  git  switchel,  1  guess,^'  said  Zeek. 
And  the  landlord  with  a  heavy  countenance,  and  a 
heart  that  was  sinking  down  to  his  veiy  shoes,  pro- 
ceeded to  bring  forth  fixmi  his  treasures  the  neces- 
sary quantity  of  the  specified  articles. 

After  three  unstinted  libations,  and  the  liquors  had 
been  pronounced  good,  Hezekiah  bethought  himself 
that  the  landlord  had  been  overlooked. 

"  Here,  landlord,  nobody  aint  axed  you  to  take 
nothin\  1  ax  yur  pardon— -come  take  'bout  three  fin- 
gers of  old  Jimaikey.  It'll  du  ye  good — ^it'U  make 
ye  feel  like  a  man." 

The  landlord  excused  himself  as  he  had  ^*np 
'cask>n.''  ^'No  ^casion!"  said  Heasekiab,  who  had 
drunk  enough  to  make  him  mischievous,  but  not 
quarrelsome;  **  but  now,  1  'sist  upon  it,'*  and  mixing 
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a  strong  glass,  he  enforced  bis  invitatioD  by  the  argu- 
meot  that  '^they  wouldn't  know  but  what  he'd 
pizend  it,  if  he  didn't  take  some  bimseli"  Ephraim 
saying  to  himself,  '^  I  most  wish  I'd  a'  thought  o'that 
a  little  sooner,^'  now  protested  that  he  never  took 
any  except  for  medicine.  '^  Oh !  wa-al  then,  take  a 
leetle  agin  you  are  sick;^'  and  the  landlord,  to^t  rid 
of  his  persecutor,  quiedy  swallowed  the  draught 

^  There  now,  1  guess  you've  took  wuss  doctor- 
stuff  than  that  are  'fore  this — ^aint  ye,  neighbour?" 

Before  Ephraim  had  time  to  reply,  a  shout  from 
fifteen  hundred  voices  arose  without,  and  the  brave 
Hezekiah  instinctively  snatched  his  musket  and 
ciying,  **  Hello !  what  the  old  Harry's  all  that  noise 
about  f  come  on  boys."  They  seized  their  respec- 
tive weapons,  and  in  less  than  a  minute  wero  ready 
to  sally  forth  in  battle  array.  ^^  Music,  Zeek,^'  cried 
the  captain,  and  the  landlord  with  infinite  joy  opened 
his  doors  for  the  sortie. 

The  court  was  departing,  and  as  they  left  the 
tavern,  dinnerless  and  in  a  marvellous  bad  humour 
with  the  proceedings  of  the  day,  the  insurgents  had 
given  them  three  cheers  to  console  them.  The  privy 
council  of  leaders  who  had  arranged  the  rising,  were 
in  sesaon  at  a  tavern  at  the  other  end  of  the  village, 
and  in  treaty  with  Captain  Shays,  and  one  or  two 
others  of  the  same  kidney,  upon  the  subject  of 
aflsoming  the  temporary  command  of  the  people  who 
had  taken  up  arms  in  case  of  being  again  called  out, 
which  it  was  likely  would  soon  be  the  case.  The 
captain  had  promptly  accepted  the  dangerous  pro- 
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motion^  both  because  he  had  nothing  else  to  do,  and 
because  he  delighted  in  mutinies  of  every  kind  and 
description.-  But  he  insisted  on  liberal  pay  and 
rations  while  in  actual  service,  and  a  small  half-pay 
when  not  on  d^ty,  ^^  jest  to  keep  the  pot  a*bilin'/'  as 
he  pithily  expressed  himself. 

One  or  two  of  the  assembly  objected  to  this 
demand,  and  strenuously  insisted,  first,  that  if  one 
officer  was  paid,  every  one  would  want  to  be ;  and 
then  the  men  would  soon  expect  the  same.  And 
secondly,  that  in  a  groat  cause,  like  that  in  which 
they  were  now  embarked^  patriotism  and  public 
spirit  ought  to  be  sufficient  incentives. 

'^  Hum,''  replied  the  captain,  screwing  his  mouth 
so  as  to  eject  a  large  quid  of  tobacco,  which  be 
caught  in  his  hand  as  it  fell;  ^*1  don't  care  that 
chaw  of  tobacker  'bout  takin'  the  office,  1  can  tdl  ye 
that  Ye  see,  ye  want  to  make  a  cats-paw  od  me 
and  I'm  willin'  to  take  the  chesnuts  out  o'the  fire,  if 
I  du  bum  my  fingers  a  leetle ;  but  1  won't  do  it  for 
nothin'  and  find  myself.  Pattytism  is  a  nice  thing 
to  talk  on,  but  I  gues9  there  aint  many  on  ye,  that 
would  be  willin'  to  starve  himself  and  his  wife  and 
children  jest  for  pattytism  and  public  sperit  If  there 
is,  let  him  take  the  office — 1  don't  want  it.^' 

^'  Capt^,^^  said  Osborne,  who,  as  well  as  Eu* 
stace,  was  at  the  consultation,  *^  I  am  sorry  to  see 
that  your  public  spirit  is  going  to  depend  so  much  on 
your  pay.  1  thought  you  were  willing  to  volunteer, 
as  we  all  do,  to  get  a  redress  of  grievances  without 
looking  to  any  private  advantage." 
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■^So  I  be,  ao  I  be,*'  cried  the  Captain,  warmly; 
*^  bot  Capt'nOsborne,  ye  see  this  thing  aint  a-goin'  to 
end  here.  The  ball  is  on'y  jest  openers  and  we've 
got  to  da-ance  a  good  many  jigs  and  reels  afore  it's 
over.  Whoever  undertakes  to  head  it,  will  hev'  to 
spend  all  his  time  and  a  tamel  sight  o'  money  tu,  and 
I  rother  gneas,  1  don't  care  'bout  it  any  how.  I  can 
gjit  along  and  stand  the.  times  as  well  as  the  rest 
on  ye.'* 

^  The  captain's  partly  right,"  said  Eustace ;  ^  we 
cannot  ask  him  to  spend  time  and  money  in  the 
oommoo  cause,  without  some  indemnity.  The  com- 
aiaDder4n-chief  must  be  supported  in  a  style  con- 
fbrniable  to  the  dignity  of  his  ofiice,  and  his  family 
must  be  provided  for.  If  the  captain  will  step  out 
a  few  moments,  1  dare  say  we  can  agree  on  some 
tenna  that  will  be  satisfactory  to  both  parties." 

The  captain  retired,  and  after  half  an  hour's  con- 
sultatkxi,  he  was  recalled  and  informed  that  his 
lenns  were  in  the  main  agreed  to,  and  he  was  sworn 
to  aecrny.  He  engaged  also,  upon  his  honour  as  a 
aoldier,  that  he  would  obey  all  instructions  that  were 
regularly  conveyed  to  him  from  that  meeting. 

The  insurgents,  after  some  petty  annoyances  to 
unpopular  persons  in  the  village,  who  happened  to 
cnaa  their  path,  and  ducking  one  deputy  sheriff  in 
the  mesTf  who  was  notorious  for  his  hard-hearted 
and  wanton  oppression  of  poor  debtors,  on  whom  he 
bad  had  writs  to  execute,  began  to  disperse.  They 
flushed  with  victory,  and  this  first  triumph  over 
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law  and  order  was  bailed  with  secret  pleasure  by 
hundreds  of  respectable  people,  who  openly  cop-    " 
demned  the«conduct  of  the  populace,  but  who  saw 
no  other  hope  for  a  redress  of  the  grievances  which 
they  fancied  were  the  cause  of  the  general  distress. 

Hezekiah  and  his  party  returned  s^ter  daric  to 
Springfield  without  further  exploits  worthy  of  men- 
tion, except  that  as  they  passed  by  Deacon  Hop- 
kin's  mansion,  they  discharged  a  volley  of  stones  at 
his  front  windows,  and  broke  every  pane  of  glass  in 
them.  ^^Now  let  him  take  the  law  on  us,  if  he  can 
find  out  who  did  it,^^  said  Zeek  Morehouse,  who  had 
reappeared  on  this  great  day  in  his  former  charac- 
ten  They  marched  boldly  to  Moses  Bliss's  tavern, 
and  there  recounted  the  achievements  of  the  day. 
Moses,  learning  that  the  court  was  put  down,  and 
that  the  insurgents  had  it  all  their  own  way,  said  to 
himself  that  ^  there  was  no  teUin'  liow  this  'ere  thing 
might  eend ;''  and  he  determined  to  laugh  instead  of 
being  angry  at  the  trick  Hezekiah  had  put  upon  him. 
He  took  care,  at  the  same  time,  to  have  it  well  un- 
derstood among  his  friends  of  the  other  party,  that 
his  men  had  gone  without  his  knowledge,  and  that 
*^  there  wa'nH  no  connivance  'bout  it." 

Thus  commenced  an  insurrection,  which,  for  the 
numbers  afterwards  openly  and  covertly  engaged  in 
it,  the  extent  of  the  territory  in  open  rebelUon,  and 
the  threatening  aspect  it  at  one  time  wore,  has  hap- 
pily been  since  without  a  parallel  in  our  tranquil 
republic.    The  signal  for  violence  was  now  given ; 
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tbe  beacons  of  civil  commotion  were  fired,  and  ia 
three  days  time,  the  scene  at  Northampton  had 
extended  its  influence  far  and  wide,  and  aided  by 
the  exaggerated  rumours  and  artful  representations 
of  the  instigators,  had,  as  our  historian  observes,  ^^set 
the  counties  of  Worcester,  Middlesex,  Bristol,  and 
Berkshire  in  a  flame,  and  the  tumult  threatened  to 
become  general/* 
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BOOK    III. 


CHAPTER  I. 


In  proportion  to  the  exulting  and  triainphant  tooe 
of  the  insurgents,  after  the  exhibition  of  their  prowess 
at  Northampton,  were  the  indignation  and  sdarm  of 
the  friends  of  government  at  their  proceediogs. 
Emissaries  from  the  head-quarters  of  discontent,  in 
Hampshire  county,  were  now  despatched  to  the  other 
disaffected  regions  in  the  state,  to  establish  a  C(»- 
-fidential  cprrespondence,  and  by  various  arts,  io 
which  they  were  duly  instructed^  to  prepare  the 
way  to  a  general  rising*  They  were,  in  particular, 
charged  to  assert  that  some  of  the  most  influential 
characters  in  the  commonwealth,  who  wished  well 
to  their  cause,  were  only  waiting  for  a  more  extensive 
movement,  to  crnne  out  openly  and  join  their  stand- 
ard. Language  of  the  most  seditious  and  even  trea- 
sonable nature  was  fearlessly  uttered,  and  everything 
seemed  to  portend  a  general  convuHoon.  The  ex- 
citement and  riot  in  ^82,  which  had  the  credit  of 
havmg  extorted  the  Tender  Law,  were  but  a  trifling 
affair  of  a  day,  compared  with  the  present  incfi* 
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catMHis.  The  wildest  pretensions  and  projects  were 
received  with  most  favour  by  the  misguided  and 
inflamed  malcontents.  And  it  was  trpe  that  many 
disai^xiinted  patriots,  who  had  home  arms  in  the 
revolutionary  contest,  were  secretly  wishing  success 
to  these  attempts  at  disturbing  the  public  tranquil- 
lity, in  the  vague  hope  that  some  events  might  grow 
out  of  it,  that  would  enable  them  to  rise  in  the  poli- 
tical scale,  to  a  rank  commensurate  with  their  ser- 
vices and  merits.  They  complained  among  them- 
selves that  a  combination  of  moneyed  aristocrats  and 
intiipieis,  chiefly  centred  at  Boston,  had  acquired 
the  control  of  the  legislature,  and  even  of  the  people. 
Men's  minds  were  unsettled,  and  although  the  storm 
of  the  revolution  had  passed  away,  yet,  to  use  a  trite 
meta|rfior,  the  waves  had  not  subsided. 

The  vain-glorious  boasts  of  some  of  the  insurgents, 
after  their  easy  victory  at  Northampton,  though  cal- 
culated only  to  excite  a  smile,  sufiiced  to  provoke  th» 
anger  of  the  more  choleric  of  the  government  party. 
Those  of  the  rioters  who  were,  most  noted  as  brag- 
garts, were  individuals  who  had  thenj  for  the  first 
time,  discovered  that  they  had  a  laige  stpck  of  cou- 
rage in  them,  of  the  existence  of  which  they  had, 
until  that  day,  been  entirely  unaware.  They  now 
talked  of  nothing  less  than  redressing  all  the  griev- 
ances of  the  people  and  settling  the  commonwealth, 
by  a  recurrence  to  the  valour  of  themsdves  and 
other  iifiends  of  the  cause. 

When  the  first  news  of  this  outbreaking  of  the  peo- 
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|de  10  Hampshire  county,  and  nimours  of  still  moie 
extensive  movements  actively  conceitiijg  in  Betk- 
shire  and  Worcester)  reachcMd  Grovemor  Bowdoin 
and  his  <^o«uicil  at  Boston,  they  were  lost  in  amaae- 
ment  at  such  violent  and  desperate  conduct  in  the 
quiet  and  orderly  people  of  those  regions.  In  the 
first  moments  of  their  consternation,  and  while  the 
most  exaggerated  accounts  were  afloat  in  the  metro- 
polis, they  assembled  and  deliberated  long  and  anx* 
iously  upon  the  policy  of  calling  together  the  general 
court  immediately.  But  after  full  discusnon,  those 
sagacious  and  experienced  politicians  came  to  the 
unanimous  conclusion,  that  to  convene  the  legisla- 
ture at  such  a  crisb  would  be  to  surrender  at  discre- 
tion to  a  temporary  excitement,  and  would  be  the  sig- 
nal for  reviving  the  tender-law,  for  a  new  emission 
of  bills  of  credit ;  and,  what  was  still  more  obnoxious 
to  most  of  them,  for  passing  the  bill,  then  before  the 
.senate,  for  the  destruction  of  the  l^al  prc^essicHi. 
The  governor  himself^  as  well  as  most  of  his  privy 
council,  had  been  familiar  with  a  political  horison, 
in  recent  times,  when  darker  clouds  {ind  wilder 
st^nils  ha<|  been  braved,  every  day  in  the  year.  It 
was  accordingly  voted  to  be  their  duty  to  pursue  a 
firm  unyielding  eourse  with  the  insurgents ;  and  the 
governor  was  requested  to  issue  a  prodamatiooi  de- 
n(Mmcing  their  proceedings  as  tending  to  subvert  all 
laws,  and  the  government  itself.  The  governor  was 
not  a  man  to  shrink  from  the  performance  of  his  daty , 
or  to  gloss  over  anything  which  he  considered  so  dan* 


gierooB  to  the  public  welfare,  for  fear  of  injuring  his 
popularity.  He  forthwith  issued  a  proclamation  in 
the  most  sf^ied  and  feding  terms ;  calling  on  all  the 
oSScas  and  citizens  of  the  commonwealth  to  rally 
in  support  of  the  laws  and  constitutional  authority* 
and  8Uiq>re88  such  treasonable  proceedings,  which 
mml  otiierwise  terminate  in  the  speedy  overthow  of 
the  gpyepaxoenU  and  the  wildest  anarchy. 

Nor  was  he  content  with  this  public  appeal  alone. 
He  instantly  despatched  a  confidential  agent  to 

county,  to  procure  intelligence  of  the 


desigps  of  the  insuiigent^  and  to  concert  measures 
with  the  leading  friends  of  the  government  to  crush 
the  incipient  rebellion  at  the  outset 

Id  the  mean  time,  there  had  been  a  great  number 
of  meetuigB  held  by  them,  before  the  arrival  of  the 
goveniQr'B  secret  envoy,  at  which  they  had  freely 
discuipod  the  policy  it  became  the  government  to- 
punue,  both  with  respect  to  the  past  and  the  future. 
They  had  of  late  assembled  at  Talbot's  house,  as  he, 
from  a  severe  iUnqss  that  conhned  him  to  his  cham- 
ber, before  and.  since  the  disturbance  at  Northamp- 
ton, was  not  permitted  to  go  abroad  in  the  evening. 
Secretly  as  the  rendezvous  was  given,  ftnd  as  pri- 
vatdy  as  the  members  resorted  thither,  the  piy- 
iog  eyen  of  their  opponents  soon  discovered  the 
mysteiy,  and  it  was  proclaimed  abroad  that  thero 
were  nightly  meetings  of  the  enemies  of  reform,  at 
Talbot%  to  concert  measuies  against  the  people  and 
their  rights.    There  was  also  reported  to  Talbot,  a 
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saying  of  his  future  brother-in-law  to  sopie  of 
^•wn  followers,  which  looked  like  an  invitation  to 
them  to  oS^r  violence  to  the  individuals  whom  h€ 
denounced  as  conspirators  against  the  people's  fiber- 
ties,  and  a;  deserving*  of  the  treatment  diie  to  old 
tones  and  traitors.  Talbot^s  irritation,  .when  it 
was  reported  to  him,  for  once  got  the  betfer  of  bis 
cooler  judgment,  and  he  vowed  a  deep  revenge 
against  his  formei*  political  ally — ^now  his  bitterest 
enemy  and  his  political  rival. 

The  more  modecate  among  the  party  who  met  to 
consult  upon  those  subjeois,  were  in  favour  of  an 
universal  amnesty  for  the  past,  and  to  attempt,  hy 
appeals  to  individuals  among  the  insurgents  who  had 
some  stake  in  preserving  good  order,  to  endeavour  to 
sA)the  rather  than  to  terrify.  Others  joined  with 
Talbot  in  e:Alaiming  against  such  ill-judged  lenity. 
"  If,  ''^  said  they,  **  it  were  a  sudden,  an  unpremedi- 
tated affront  to  the  majesty  of  the  laws — a  thing  that 
had  broken  out  on  the  spot,  there  might,  and  ought  to 
be  great  allowances  made  for  th«  momentary  pas- 
sions of  the  multitude.  But  here  was  a  regularly  orga- 
nized— a  bold  rebellion;  and  if,^^  added  Talbot,  ^*  we 
are  driven  to  wager  of  battle,  we  may  then  hope  to 
reach  some  of  the  Catalines,  who  meditate  nothing 
less  than  the  subversion  of  the  whole  govemmeat 
One  of  them — but  1  will  not  name  him — has  already 
hinted  to  the  vile  wretches  about  him,  that  we 
deserve  a  coat  of  tar  and  feathers,  for  daring  to  meet 
here  !~Now,  gentlemen,  these  things  are  not  to  be 
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borne.  The  comnionweakh  is  in  no  danger,  except 
from  pasillaniinous  councils.  There  lies  our  danger. 
This  is  one  of  those  occasions,  where  bohl  to  devise 
and  prompt  to  execute,  are  worth  all  the  slow  wis- " 
dom  and  peieevering  courage  in  the  world.  It  is 
well  knowa  that  they  intend  to  prevent  the  sitting  of 
the  Common  Pleas,  at  Worcester,  next  week.  1 
would  meet  force  with  force,  and  trample  them  in  tlie 
'  dust.  Call  out  our  regiment  of  cavalry.  They  are 
nearly  all  well-affected.  Let  us  yield  nothing '  to 
violence.  We  have  the  law  both  for  our  shield  and 
our  sword.*'  .*• 

In  all  probability,  if  this  counsel  had  prevailed, 
and  tJie  Abends  of  govemfiient  in  Worcester,  as  well 
as  in  Hampshire,  had  turned  out  in  support  of  th^ 
court,  with  all  their  force,  the  insurgents  ^ould  have 
been  disarmed  and  dispersed,  and  their  hopes  and 
strength  would  have  withered  away,  more  rapidly 
than  they  had  sprung  up.  But  it  was  pertinaciously 
urged  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  was  doubtful  whether 
they  had  a  right  to  Aarch  into  a  neighbouring  county, 
without  express  orders  from  the  government.  Others, 
who  agreed  that  much  forbearance  would  be  dan- 
gerous, thought,  however,  that  it  would  be'  well 
enoogh  to  see  the  effect  of  it  once  more.  The  ma- 
jority finally  concluded,  that  a  prudent  and  pacific 
coiBse,  by  putting  the  rioters  in  the  wrong,  would 
tend  rather  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  government, 
if  it  4ioiild  be  finally  compelled  to  draw  the  sword. 
TalbcH  was  extremely  dissatisfied  with  the  result^ 
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and  be  declared,  tbat  tbougk  he  waa.  Qot  yet  reco* 
vered  from,  the  effects  of  bis  illness,  be  would  himself 
go  to  Worcester,  and  if  any  respectable  force  could 
be  mustered,  be  would  charge  the  rebels,  though 
they  were  three  to  one,  and  see  what  stuff  they  were 
made  of,  before  be  was  many  days  older. 

''  Frank,  I  forbid  you  going  at  all,"  said  the  old 
doctor,,  his  uncle,  who  ivas  one  of  the  party ;  ^'  if  you 
bring  on  a  relapse,  I  would  not  g^ve  more  for  your 
life,  than  1  would  for  your  brains.  What  the  devil 
do  you  want  to  go  about  the  country,  looking  up 
chances  to  get  your  neck  liroken  for  ?  A  strait  jacket 
for  you  and  Harry  Eustace  both,  would  be  of  great 
service  to  you,  and  no  harm  to  the  public." 

Talbot,  as  usual,  paid  little  or  no  heed  to  this  abju* 
ration  of  his  uncle,  but  suddenly  exclaiming,  ^  Hal 
may  there  not  be  British  gold  at  the  bottom  of  all 
this  excitement  ?  No  doubt  of  it  I  At  least  it  might 
be  true.  Let  us  spread  that  story  on  all  sides. 
They  will  find  it  no  easy  matter  to  disprove  the 
insinuation,''  said  he,  with  a  sBMr.  *'  There  is  no 
need  of  asserting  it  positively :  those  of  us  who  have 
tender  consciences  can  merely  insinuate.  Spargen 
anMguas  voces^  eh,  doctor  T' 

^^  1  shall  do  no  such  thing  for  one,^^  said  be.  *'  If 
you  can  show  anything  to  convince  me  that  iucb  is 
the  fact,  that  will  alter  the  case.*^ 

Talbot  and  nearly  all  the  rest  lau^ied  at  the  Doc- 
tor's antedeluvian  notions,  and  he  in  a  pet  said  to 
them :  ^^  Gentlemen,  1  believe  you  are  little  better 
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tfaan  a  pack  of  lying  knaves^  on  both  sides.  I'm 
willing  to  do  anything  I  can  in  the  cause,  bdt  lie  for 
ye ;  and  may  the  devil  carry  me  away  bodily,  if  I'll 
do  that  to  oblige  any  t>bdy.'' 

Another  laugh  succeeded,  and  they  went  to  sup* 
per  io  high  spirits,  notwithstanding  the  portentous 
a^iect  of  the  times.  *   « 
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CHAPTER  IL 

In  spite  of  all  the  remoDstranoes  of  bis  uncle  and 
sister,  backed  by  the  still  more  powerful  dissuasioos 
of  his  betrothed,  Talbot  set  off  for  Worcester  to  wit- 
ness, in  proper  season,  the  conduct  of  the  insuiigents^ 
who  were  said  to  be  collecting  in  great  numbers 
from  Hampshire  and  Worcester  counties.  He  was 
much  surprised  to  find,  on  arriving  upon  the  gnmodi 
about  the  time  the  court  should  have  opened,  that  a 
small  party  of  them,  scarcely  amounting  to  three 
hundred,  men  and  boys,  had  undisputed  possesaoa 
of  the  court-house,  had  stationed  sentries  at  the  cor- 
ner of  the  main  street  leading  to  it,  and  denied  all 
approach  except  to  their  own  friends.  He  cast  a 
contemptuous  glance  at  the  disorderly  arrray,  and 
swore  to  himself,  that  with  tv^nty  resolute  light- 
horsemen,  he  could  disperse  the  whole  mob  in  ten 
mmutes.  He  made  his  way  to  the  tavern  where  the 
judges  were  assembled,  and  his  arrival  was  greeted 
by  them  as  a  fortunate  accident,  though  they  knew 
not  why.  But  they  were  so  perplexed  how  to  be- 
have, that  every  new-comer  was  a  relief  to  them. 

"AhP'  cried  the  old  chief  judge,  a  gray-haired 
veteran  who  had  served  in  the  old  French  war,  and 
had  made  himself  also  conspicuous  at  the  battle  of 
Bunkeriiill ;  ^  Ck>lonel  Talbot,  I  am  plaguey  glad  to 
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see  you.  Here,  you're  a  man  o^  sense,  and  not  afeard 
o^shadders — what  do  you  think  this  court  had  bet- 
ter do  with  these  foolish  rioters?  Shallow-pated 
blockheads !  hadn't  we  better  let  the  sheriff  call  out 
the  posse  commetatus^  and  drive  'em  all  out  1  He  can 
do  it,  jest  as  well  as  not.  In  three  hours  time  he.  can 
collect  men  enough  to  drive  'em  out  o'  the  town." 

^The  militia,  in  this  and  the  neighbouring  towns, 
I  am  sorry  to  say  it,''  said  the  sheriff,  who  was  a 
mild  man,  utterly  averse  to  shedding  blood,  *^  can- 
not be  relied  on  ;  and  would  be  more  likely  to  join 
with  the  insurgents,  than  to  act  against  them.'' 

This  was  but  too  true.  Officers  and  men,  who  did 
not  openly  join  with  the  insurgents,  were  avowedly 
■eatral.  '*  Let  the  government  take  care  of  their 
own  aflairs,"  said  they.  ^  If  they  won't  pay  any 
attention  to  the  complaints  of  the  people,  they  must 
expect  to  have  trouble.    It's  their  own  mussJ*^ 

This  was  all  repeated  by  one  of  the  other  judg^, 
with  names  and  dates ;  but  the  first  judge,  with  a  . 
strong  expression  of  impatience,  declared  that  he 
**  Adnt  understand  this  new  way  of  doin'  bizness. 
Meelin'  and  adjomin'  the  court,  jest  because  a  few 
fboUflh  rioters  requested  it  I  We'll  see.  We'll  go  and 
take  a  look  at  'em.  Come,  Colonel  Talbot,  come 
along,  you  and  I  think  alike  about  it.  Sheriff,  take 
the  deputies  and  the  constables,  and  go  ahead.  I'll 
see  that  you  donH  any  of  ye  run  away.  The  pesky 
blockbeads!  Where's  my  glasses?  I'll  read  the 
goveraor's  proclamation  to  /em>  and  we'll  see  if 
they  dare  set  that  and  this  court,  too,  at  defiance*'^ 


Thejr  proceede)!  accordingly,  in  regular  order,  to 
wiUiia  a  fawdved  yards  of  the  court-houae,  wheo 
they  were  challeoged  and  ordered  to  halt,  by  a  cou- 
ple of  sentrieB  with  £l^e4  bayouets.  *^  You  can't  go 
any  furder,  1  gneosi"'  3aid  one  of 'them.  The  pn>- 
ceesioQ  halted,  and  the  captain  of  the  insurgents 
came  up. 

The  sheriff  addressed  him,  and  politely  demanded 
a  passage  for  the  court ;  the  chief  judge,  however, 
called  out  fixHn  the  rear,  to  know  what  he  was  stop- 
ping for?  and  the  sheriff  not  being  at  leisure  to  an- 
swer, the  sturdy  old  hero  of  two  wars  adyaoced  to 
the  front,  hdding  by  Talt)ot^s  arm,  and .  laying  hold 
o/^€i  .two  bayonets  which  were  presented  to  their 
J^feasts,  he  dashed  them  both  aside,  'and  passed  on, 
calling  to  Talbot  and  his  brethren  to  follow. 

Then  arose  such  a  shout  from  the  multitude 
around,  that  the  main  body  of  the  insurgents  in  and 
about  the  court-house,  took  it  to  be  the  signal  of  an 
.  attack  upon  the  outpost,  and  uo  small  part  of  them 
already  began  to  recollect  that  they  had  not  the  law 
on  their  side,  and  that  it  would  be  as  well  to  get  out 
of  the  way,  if  it  were  coming  to  bfows. 

^  Ah !  there^s  our  honourable  senator  fiom  Hamp- 
shire come  to  protect  the  court,^^  said  a  sarcastic 
voice,  which  Talbot  at  once  recognized  for  Eu- 
stace's ;  and  looking  round,  he  saw  him  seated  on 
his  superb  charger,  surrounded  by. a  party  from 
Springfield ;  among  whom,  Tom  £ustace  and  HesEe- 
kiah  Brindle  were  conspicuous.  Tom  gave  him  a 
haughty  glance ;  but  Headciab,  who  thought  a;  great 
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denl  of  his  ^friend,  the  Squire/':  as  he  called  him, 
bowed  to  him  with  a  squint  and  a  smile,  and  tipt  him 
a  wink,  as  much  as  to  say,  ^*  You  see,  I'm  here,  but 
for  all  that,  you  and  1  are  very  good  friehds.^^ 

The  commander  of  the  day,  who  was  a  bold  black- 
smith of  great  personal  strength  and  gigantic  propoi^ 
tions,  put  out  his  hand  and  pushed  the  whole  court 
outside  their  Knes.  **  What^s  wantin%  judge  V^  said 
be ;  **  this  is  our  lines — you  can^t  pass  here,  1  ruther 
guesB.*^ 

The  chief  justice  would  have  persisted  in  crossing 
it  again,  but  the  resolute  captain  told  his  two  sentries 
to  let  no  man,  nor  beast  past  it;  and  brandishing  his 
huge  fist,  "^ril  knock  you  both  down,^*  said  he,  to 
his  sentinels,  ''if  youdon^t  keep  out  every  body  what- 
somever.    D^ye  hear  what  1  tell  ye  ?^^ 

The  associate  judges  now  proposed  to  their  supe- 
rior to  retire :  but  he  would  not  hear  a  word  of  it. 
^  No!**  said  he  indignantly,  **  we  will  do  our  duty, 
and  let  them  refuse  us  a  passage  at  their  peril.  Here, 
brother  Lyon,  you  must  read  this  proclamation.^* 

Brother  Lyon,  whose  voice  was  like  the  roar  of  a 
cataract,  passively  took  the  paper  and  began  to  read, 
bat  he  had  got  no  further  than,  ^  1,  JaAies  Bowdoin, 
governor  of  the  commonwealth  of ,**  when  Eus- 
tace whispered  to  Hezekiah,  ** music!'*  and  Heze^ 
Idah  trotting  off  a  few  paces,  ordered  up  the  drums 
and  fifes,  and  in  one  minute  the  voice  of  the  reader 
was  overwhelmed,  and  he  ceaised  from  his  eflbrt  to 
be  heard  above  the  wild  uproar. 

The  music  paused  again,  and  the  chief  justice 
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taking  off  his  bat,  and  baring  bis  venerable  loeks, 
silvered  witb  tbe  frost  of  seventy  winters,  proceeded 
to  exhort  them  in  aa^eamest  manner  to  disperse  and 
submit  to  the  laws. 

^  My  friends/'  said  he,  with  an  air  of  dignity  that 
aw^d  them  into  respectful  sitdnce :  ^^  listen  to  noe  $ir 
a  few  moments,  and  1  will  leave  you  to  your  own 
reflections  and  consciences.  This  conduct  is  the 
very  extreme  of  madness,  and  can  only  a^ravate 
the  evils  you. now  complain  of.  1  am  an  old  man. 
.1  have  marched  with  the  fathers  of  some  of  you,  day 
h.ttBi  day,  through  a  pathless  wilderness,  with  no 
other  sustenance  than  the  wild  berries  afforded  us. 
That  was  distress  to  be  complained  of;  and-  yet  we 
submitted  to  all  cheerfully,  looking  forward  for  bet- 
ter  days !  We  fondly  hoped  to  spend  the  rest  of  tbe 
short  time  yet  appointed  to  us  m  peace  and  happi- 
ness, when  our  freedom  and  independence  were  esta- 
blished on  a  firm  and  glorious  basis.  But,  alas!  a 
foreign  foe  is  hardly  retired  from  our  shores,  and 
your  swords  returned  to  the  scabbards,  before  you 
are  ready  to  stain  them  in  each  other^s  blood ;  to 
plunge  them  into  the  vitals  of  the  commoowealtb. 
Short-lived,  indeed,  must  be  our  freedom  and  our 
independence  if  we  are  already  prepared  to  deluge 
our  happy  land  in  each  other^s  blood.  Retire,  my 
fellow-citizens ;  let  the  law  have  its  course ;  and  if 
any  grievances  need  to  be  redressed  by  the  legislature, 
send  men  to  represent  you  there,  who  wiU  fulfil  your 
intentiom^^^ 

**  Wa-al  now,^^  said  Azariah  Humphreys,  who  was 


acting  as  captain  of  a  corps  of  about  twenty  men 
belonging  to  the  village,  to  Ananias  Dwight,  one  of 
Ins  soldiers — ^*  Neow»  the  old  judge  talks  pretty  slick, 
don't  he  ?  But  he  don't  touch  the  pints.  He  says 
nothin'  about  the  tender  law,  nor  the  bank  of  paper 
money,  nor  none  o'thdhi  'are  things  that  we  want.^* 

*^  Not  a  plaguey  word,"  said  Ananias,  ^^  and  for 
my  part  1  due  wish  the  old  fellerM  go  along  ^bout 
his  business — ^I'm  as  hungry  as  darnation,  and  now 
ifd  past  twelve  o^clock,  and  there's  Pris  waitin'  din- 
ner  for  me  or  eatin'  it  up  and  that's  wuss  yit :  and 
she  waitin'  to  hear  all  the  news  tue.  She^s  flatdn* 
hot  in  the  cause,  jest  like  her  old  dad ;  and  Hwixt  you 
and  1  and  the  bed-post,  if  it  hadn't  a-been  for  them, 
1  guess  1  wouldn't  a-been  here  with  my  old  gun  on 
my  shoulder/^ 

The  judges,  seeing  that  all  hope  of  transacting  bu- 
sioess  in  the  court-house  was  vain,  wheeled  about 
and  proceeded  to  their  tavern,  where  they  were  about 
to  take  up  some  business,  after  having  opened  in 
fonn,  when  a  saucy  deputation  from  the  rioters 
^Kne  in  and  requested  them  to  adjourn  forthwith,  or 
tbey  would  not  be  able  to  prevent  the  people  at  arms 
from  (rffering  them  personal  indignities.  Accordingly 
the  majority  of  the  court  being  in  favour  of  adjourn- 
ing till  the  next  morning,  the  sheriff  was  hastily  di- 
leded  to  adjourn  the  court  to  nine  o^clock  the  next 
day. 

As  soon  as  that  was  announced^  the  leaders  of  the 
insmigents  proceeded  to  dismiss  the  main  body  of 
their  troops  till  aght  o'clock  the  next  day,  when  they 


were  cbaiiged  to  be  on  the  spot,  anMd  and  equipped 
for  duty/.  Ananias  then  went  home  to  cany  the 
news. 

*^So  you^ye  got  to  go  agin  to-morrow  morniog, 
eh  ?"  said  Mrs.  Ananias. 

"-  **'  Ye-es,  they  say  so/^  said  Ananias,  ^^  but  I  guesa 
1  ainU  a-goin^  if  there^s  anything  to  due  in  the  shop, 
and  tbere^s  the  minister's  .shoes  to  mend,  and  three 
or  four  other  jobs." 

"  Wha-at!" -^aid  she,  "you  ain't  a-goinM  well, 
neow,  you  stay  to  hoQie  if  you  dare.  If  you  dae« 
l^ttal^e  the  old  gun  and  go  myself,  jest  as  sure  as 
I'm  .a  ;lmn'  woman,''  brandishing  a  wooden  ladle 
and  scattering  beans  around  her  in  woful  profusioo. 

^'  Hellow !  Pris,  don't  waste  a  body's  vittjes  that 
way.  If  you're  so  darn'd  chock  full  o'flght,you  can 
take  the  gun  and  go  for  all  I  keen" 

"  Wa-al,  neow,  Nanny  Dwight,  I  want  to  know 
whether  or  no  you  call  yerself  a  man  7  Ye'rejest 
about  as  much  of  a  man  as  our  old  cat,  and  not  a 
bit  more.  I  hope  I  may  choke,  if  I'll  eat  at  the 
sune  table  with  such  a  poor  sneakiu!  son  of  a  gifi 
as  you  be  I  1  won't  stay  in  the  same  house  with  ye. 
I'll  go  home  to  daddy  and  tell  him  jest  how  you  'buse 
me!" 

This  threat  was  jomnipotent  with  the  poor,  heo- 
pecked  Ananias.  The*  father  was  a  man  of  sub* 
stance,  and  Ananias  could  not  bear  to  think  of  losins 
his  ^re  of  the  old  man's  estate,  for  the  prospect  of 
which  he  «faad  already  suffered  so  much.  He  in- 
stantly changed  bis  tone,  and  with  a  forced  laugh. 
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wbicb  made  him  i^ippear  as  he  was,  half  knave  and 
half  simpleton,  he  said :  • 

^  There  neow,  1  guess  that'll  4ue,  I.on'y  jest 
wanted  to  see  how  fur  you  would  go.  Why,  1  reckon 
jest  as  much  argoin'  as'  I  due  eatin'  that  'are  pork 
and  beans.'' 

^  Neow  due  ye  ?"  exdaimed  the  (ender  spouse, 
^  that's  a  dear  qpee  man,  you  darlin' ! — ypu  shall  hev' 
a  piece  of  pie  art^  dinner,"— and  thus  the  copcbrd 
of  the  bmily  was,  as  usgal,  restored*  by  the  uncon- 
ditional submission  .of  Ananias^ 

At  the  appointed  hour  nekt  morning,  the  insurglAtt 
were  paraded  after  their  manner,  Ananias  ampng  the 
rest,  and  waited  the  appearance  of  the  court,  which, 
it  was  anderstood,  would  not  relinquish  their  claim  to 
occupy  the  court-house.  The  principal  inhabitants 
of  the  village,  who  stood  wellraffected  <o  the  gpvem- 
Bient,  had  assembled  to  escort  f  hem*  though  without 
arfiB»  and  they  soon  made  their  appearance,  with  the 
ouDiBter  at  the  head  of  the  procession,  in  company  of 
the  chief  justice,  and  prepared  with  an  extempore 
CKhortation,  in  case  the  insurgents  were  in  the  tem- 
per to  **liear  reason,"  that  should^  occupy  at  least 
three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

*The  commander  of  the  insurgents,  witb-an  old  cut- 
bsB  in  hand,  that  had  been  latelji  scoured,  but  would 
not  shine,  came  up  and  saluted.their  honours  and  the 
parson,  and  courteously  intimated  tlutt  they  could  not 
gp  into  the  court-house  *^  jest  then ;''  whereupon  the 
chief  justice,  giving  a  nod  to  the  minister,  he  proceed- 
ed to  tfke  Us  text  jupon  the  ^  wickedness  and  criroi* 
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Bftihy  of  suoh  rerfstance  to  the  higher  powera,"  and 
was  about  to  expatiate^  when  the  blunt  &nier  cot 
him  short  with-^  »  • 

^^  Wa«al,  we  kneow  all  that  already,  and  it's  no 
vse-tellin^^lt  over  agin.  W^  kneow  tt  was  a  terrible 
wicked  thing  when  the  *  Sons  o^  Liberty*  threw  tfaie 
tea  overj^ardybut  it  turned  out  for  the  best,  and  so, 
yoii  see,  wa're  a  Aint  to  try  what  vMue  there  is  in 
stuns,  tew.  We're  threw  tufts  o*  grass  feng  enough, 
and  the  gineral  court  only  Ipflb  at  *em.  Ifb  no  use ; 
by  the  livin'  jiogpi  there*s4)0  judge,  nor  jury,  nor  law- 
yefl^goin*  into. that  'aie  Court-house  this  day. 

As  he*  uttered  this  bold,  and,  as  the  minister  afiler- 
wardsqreported  it,  *^«hocking  language,*'  he  cast  41 
look  around  hipo,  u(k>n  tjiree  or  four  coqtinentals,  who 
stood  by  him  with  shouldered  arms.  They  came  to 
an  order,  without  the  word  of  command,  and,  striking 
the  ground  violently  with  the  butts  of  their  muskets, 
cried  out,  **  Amen^  captain — ^we'U  stand  by  ye.'*  • 

There  was  no  further  remonstrance  or  conference 
attempted,  and  the  court  were  about  to  return  to  the 
tavern,  when  one  of  the  oitizens  in  the  proqessioa, 
who  lived  harel'1)y,  and  who  was  glad  of  "the  oppor- 
tunity of  proving  that  he  was  remarkabljf^weU^afeot* 
ed  to  the  government,  slept  forward,  andunviied  ifie 
judges  to  go  into  h^  house,  and  see  what  was'to  be 
done  next.  Hi&  oourbesy  was  accepted,  and  the  dea- 
con— for  it  wals  no  less  a  personage  than  Deaccw 
Neziah  Appleton--hurried  forward  to  apprise  Vb% 
Appleton  of  the  great  honour  that  was  about  to  be 
done  them.  The  deacon  was*  one  o(  those,  who  hav- 


iiig  haid  money  at  ccoiiDand,  was  erery  day  pioking 
op  prodigioiis  bargaiDs,  id  the  way  of  oejaJi  cattle, 
horaes,  grain,  and  aov^etiipes  whole  fintns^  and  could 
not  for  the  life  of  him  conceive  what  it  was  that  made 
kXks  gnimble  8»  about  iti^  hard  times.  He  was  a 
godly  man,  and  a  pSacei^ble  citizen,  and  had  be^nso 
sandalized  at*  the  ^  duins,'*  as  he  ca^fd  th^m,  that 
he  openly  declaNd  he  was  **  ashamed  o^  Iha  town  o* 
Wooster.'^  But  he  was  by  no. means  easy  ia  his 
nmid  as  he  approached  ^he  front  door 'of  his  own 
house,  and  found  himself  at  a  loss  for  words  and 
suitable  eKprossions  to  announce  the  event  to  his 


Slie  was  a  lady  of  that  clara  commonly  called 
^  tartars  i*^  in  fact^  a  real  flower  of  hrimgtone,  although 
still  reckoned  a  handsome  woman  for  her  agie.  She 
was  about  forty,  whereas  the  deacon  who  had  mar- 
lied  her  twenty  years  before  for  her  beauty  only,  as 
she  had  espoused  him  for  his  money  alone,  was  now 
on  the  verge  of  three  score  and  ten.  He  stood  in 
the  greatest  awe  of  her  tongue,  and  some  of  their 
vefy  particular  friends  insinuated  that  he  had  mar- 
ned  a  striking  beauty  to  jiis  cost.  He  faltered  out 
lyi  errand,  and  (o  his  high  relief  for  once  she  neither 
caAsd  him  **  an  old  fool,^^  iH>r  looked  sour*  about  it 
She  hastened  to  put  on  her  best  cap»  and  opened  her 
best  room  with  her  heei  grace,  when  the  judges  and 
their  suite  entered. 

ISheir  honours  apologized  for  the  inconvenience 
they  wme  putting  her  to  and  the  trouble  they  were 
giving ;  but  the  lady  smiled  so  winningly  and  looked 
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80  amiable  that  they  were  at  once  at  their  ease,  and 
resolved  to  open  court,  and  even  to  proceed  to  busi- 
ness, if  anything  was  ready. 

^^  So  du,^'  said  the  deacon ;  **  1  guess  you  won^ 
hav'  sich  a  passle  of  Kff-raff  here  to  make  noise  and 
disturbance  as  you  had  yisterday  at  the  tavern.** 

Luckless  speech  and  bootless  boast !  It  was  over- 
heard by  a^  barefooted  ragamuffin  Of  a  dozen  years 
old,  who  sided  with  the  stronger  party,  and  who  re- 
sented this  imputation  upott  his  felbw-citizens  in  the 
promptest  manner.  Ha.  van  on  the  instant  to  bear 
the  news  to^head-quarters.  *  He  approached  the  com- 
mander just  as  he  was  giving  his  instructions  to  a 
depufotion  which  was  going  to  request  the  court,  |p 
a  civil  way;  to  adjourn  in  twenty  n^inutes.  The  boy 
ran  up  and  cried  out,  ^  Look  a-here  cap^n,  iVe  got 
somethin^  to  tell  youJ^'* 

"  Wa-al,  what  is't,  boy  t  speak  quick ;  theie^s  no 
time  to  lose,^'  said  the  chief,  impatiently. 

*^  Ye  see,  1  jest  come  from  Deacon  AppletcMi^s,  and 
there  the  court  is  now  goin^  rite  to  work ;  but  that 
ainH  it ;  1  tell  you  what it  is;  there  was  the  old  dea- 
con abusin^  you  and  all  the  rest,  and  callin^  you  aft  - 
a  pack  o'  rascals,  and— «nd — darned  riff-raif  alto- 
gether.*' y 

^*  Dam'd  what  V'  cried  several  of  the  by-standers, 
who  heard  the  speech  imperfectly.     :  ^ 

''  Darn'd  riff-raff,'*  squeaked  the  boy  upon  Us  high- 
est key ;  and  instantly,  as  if  by  previous  arrangement, 
fifty  voices  cried  out,  ^'  March  to  Deacon  AppletoD*s 
^--come  on,  boys  ;**  and  the  commander  repeated  the 
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woid  of  command,  "  For'rud  march  1^^  and  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  colunm. 

Ananias  Dwight  had  some  doubts  about  accom- 
panying the  expedition.  ^*  Dave,''  said  he  to  the  lad, 
**  now  come,  did'tb^  deacon  say  darn'd  V^ 

*^  He  did,"  said  the  lying  varlet, "  I'm  darn'd  if  he 
didn't"  * 

''Then  1  guess  he'll  take  it,"  said  Ananias,  whose 
wrath  was  now  moved,  and  he  hurried  on  to  over- 
take his  comrades. 

They  did  not  stop  to  open  the  gate  and  enter  by 
files,  but  in  less  than  three  minutes,  the  white  fence 
which  enclosed  the  prettiest  court-yard  in  the  whole 
village  was  levelled  with  the  ground,  and  a  hundred 
and  fifty  men  entered  pell-mell  on  the  premises. 

The  alarm  had  been  given  as  they  were  approach- 
ing, and  the  deacon  had  already  repented  him  of  his 
patriotic  conduct ;  but  when  he  witnessed  this  horrid 
Vandalism  he  burst  into  tears,  and  stood  looking  on 
the  piteous  spectacle,  without  the  power  of  movement 
or  thought  Some  one,  of  more  presence  of  mind, 
locked  the  fiont  door  and  called  out  to  barricade  the 
entiy.  But  before  it  could  have  been  accomplished, 
if  any  body  had  had  the  courage  to  undertake  it,  the 
door  was  burst  through,  and  a  breach  having  been 
eflbcled,  the  commander  prepared  to  squeeze  himself 
through  first,  but  owing  to  his  enormous  size,  he 
stuck  iast  for  awhile. 

^  There  goes  my  new  mahogany-coloured  pan- 
oels,^  cried  the  deacon,  and  sank  on  the  floor  insen- 
sible.  His  wife,  who  was  made  of  sterner  stuff,  flew 
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to  a  broomstick  which  stood  in  the  hall,  and  without 
stopping  to  calculate  the  fearful  odds  t^at  were  ar- 
rayed a^inst  her,  let  fall  such  a  shower  of  blows  and 
words  that  the  brave  rebel  chief  would  have  fain  re- 
treated,  if  he  could,  from  his  awkward  position,  and 
pushed  forward  a  storming  party  in  his  place.  Not 
that  he  regarded  the  blows,  for  he  was  accustomed 
to  receive  horses^  kicks  without  flinching ;  but  the 
woman's  tongue  threw  him  into  a  cold,  clammy  pal- 
pitalvon,  and  he  felt  that  his  force  was  gone  and  his 
courage  fast  deserting  him.  If  the  lady  had  been 
seconded  by  the  people  within,  in  season,  the  tide  of 
war  might  have  been  turned  that  day  and  the  insur- 
gent cause  have  been  ruined  for  ever.  But  by  the 
time  they  had  arrived  on  the  ground  the  captain  had 
been  pushed  through  into  the  hall,  and  crying  out 
good-naturedly,  **  Why,  1  declare  you  hit  pretty  smart, 
old  lady,"  he  reached  out  his  hand  to  pluck  her  wea- 
pon from  her. 

**  Old  lady!  you  brute  you  I''  said  she,  retreating, 
and  still  bestowing  twenty  thwacks  per  second  upon 
his  head,  face  and  hands.  The  insurgents  who  were 
at  the  door  looked  on  in  silence,  without  thinking  of 
interfering,  and  the  other  party  inside  were  equally 
neutral.  It  seemed  as  if  both  had  tacitly  agreed  to 
abide  by  the  event  of  this  single  combat,  so  lost  were 
all  who  could  get  a  sight  of  it  in  the  contemplation. 
The  victory  could  not  long  remain  doubtful,  for  after 
several  snatches,  which  the  araazon  eluded  with 
anoazing  dexterity,  the  hand  of  a  Hercules  was  on 
the  broom-stick.    She  saw  that  her  glory  was  on  the 
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wane,  but  she  determined  to  sell  her  broom  at  the 
dearest  rate. .  duickcr  than  expedition  or  the  thoughts 
of  love,  she  snatched  from  her  pocket  her  capacious 
sDofi^box,  which  she  had  that  very  morning  filled, 
and  with  the  velocity  of  the  winged  lightning  dis- 
cbaig^  its  contents  into  the  face  and  eyes  of  bar 
bnwny  foe !  A  brief  but  terrific  roar  of  agony  en- 
sued ;  the  brave  but  unfortunate  man  did  as  the  devil 
himself  is  said  to  have  done  on  a  similar  occasion — 

— .  "back  he  reccnled, 
Sefwi  huge  ptnon  btckward  trode  i  the  seyenth 
ITpheU  on  bended  knee"^ 

for  as  be  could  not  yet  see  the  light  of  day,  he'stimi- 
bied  and  fell.    Then 

*  Amuement  seized  the  rebel  throng;  to  see 
Thus  foiled  their  mightiest" 

**  Ob^  you  trollop/^  cried  he,  as  he  rose  up,  *^  Til  fix 
ye  DOW ;  you  liked  to  put  my  eyes  out,  1  due  believe;*' 
and  what  castigation  might  have  been  inflicted  on 
the  female  warrior,  under  the  influence  of  the  chief- 
tain's anger,  is  difficult  to  say;  but  at  that  moment 
several  of  the  insurgents  stept  forward  with  a  chival- 
ly  that  the  Mstorian  delights  to  record,  and  interposed 
io  behalf  of  the  fair  dame. 

**Oh,  cap^n,  cap^n!**  cried  they,  **  don't  strike  a 
woman — mind,  don't,  now — ^'twont  look  well." 

**I  should  like  to  spank  her  once,  by  the  livin' 
jingo,"  said  be,  ^  but  sen'  she's  done  her  wust,  why 
let  her  go." 

Ad  angry  parle  dow  ensued,  and  it  was  soon  ar- 
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ranged  between  the  captain  and  his  brave  antagonist 
that  the  court  should  instantly  evacuate  the  premises, 
and  the  insurgents  should  follow.  In  the  mean  time 
the  expense  of  the  repairs  of  the  fence,  doors,  &c. 
were  to  remain  a  charge  on  the  deacon.  The  court 
adjourned  forthwith,  without  a  day,  and  loud  and 
long  was  the  merriment  of  both  parties  on  the  mis- 
hap of  the  bold  commander.  Hezekiah  Brindle,  who 
had  been  one  of  the  foremost  to  interpose  in  behalf  of 
the  ^^  woman-kind,^'  remained  behind  to  applaud  her 
for  her  courage  and  skill.  **  Darned  if  1  wouldn't 
rather  hav'  you  for  a  soldier  than  any  twenty  fellers 
among  'em,'^  said  he,  **  my  pretty  woman ;  and  for 
that  matter,  for  a  sweet-heart — ^I  vum,  you've  quite 
Won  my  heart." 

The  fierce  belligerent  aspect  instantly  vanished 
from  the  lady's  features — she  curtsied,  and  crying, 
"Oh,  la!  why,  1  am  an  old  married  woman!'*  gave 
the  young  captain  a  look  to  be  remembered,  and  the 
main  body  of  the  insurgents  having  already  retired, 
Hezekiah  sought  out  his  companions,  and  joined  in 
the  jovial  celebration  of  their  second  victory. 

Talbot,  though  he  had  not  witnessed  the  single 
combat,  was  so  indignant  at  what  he  saw  and  heard 
of  the  conduct  of  the  rebels,  that,  instead  of  return- 
ing home,  he  resolved  to  set  off  for  Boston  and  make 
a  representation  in  person  to  the' governor  and  coun- 
cil. "  These  scenes  of  riot,"  said  he,  "  are  but  the 
precursors  of  a  settled  rebellion,  and  the  midnight 
plots  of  treason  must  be  crushed  before  they  dare  to 
stalk  forth  in  the  broad  glare  of  open  day.^ 
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CHAPTER  in. 

As  Eustace  and  bis  brother  Tom  were  returning 
home,  after  the  performance  nt  Worcester,  the  latter 
attempted  to  get  up  a  conversation  on  different  topics 
wUch  occurred  to  him  as  interesting,  such  as  horses, 
the  ladies,  the  weather,  and,  finally  perceiving  that 
his  brother  was  silent  and  thoughtful,  and  could  not 
be  provoked  into  a  sociable  chat,  he  suddenly  broke 
out  with  the  following  political  reflection : — 

**  Do  you  know,  brother  Harry,  that  I  am  thinking 
these  frolics  of  ours  may  have  a  very  serious  end  t 
Frank  Talbot  says  they  ace  treasonable,  and  the 
Govemor^s  proclamation  calls  them  by  the  same 
name.  An  ugly  phrase  that,  treason  ! — people  have 
been  hung  for  it  before  now.'* 

**  Who  says  they  are  treasonable  1^  ssud  Eustace, 
looking  up  from  his  profound  reverie. 

•*  Who  T  1  heard  Frank  Talbot  say  so  day  before 
yesterday,  to  some  of  his  party,  and  he  looked  very 
hard  at  me  as  he  said  it,  too.  1  donH  quite  like  the 
klea.*' 

**  Tom  Eustace,  hark  ye !  Treason  is  treason,  if  it 
doo't  succeed ;  but  if  it  does,  it  is  glorious  revolution. 
Do yoa understand?  AstoTalSbt — base  renegade — 
apostate — traitbr  that  he  is,  it  well  becomes  him  to 
talk  of  treason.'' 
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*^  Come,  come ;  don^t  abuse  our  brother-iD-law  that 
is  to  be,  at  such  a  rate,^*  said  Tom,  good-naturedly. 
*^  You  know  the  wedding  is  to  take  place  next  month, 
and  you  and  he  must  Qontrive  to  make  up,  or  pretend 
to,  bi^re  that  comes  round.*^ 

^^  Never  I  dishonoured  knave  that  he  is !  1  hate 
and  despise  him  as  much  as  I  do  Arnold  lumself ! 
Make  up,  indeed !  As  to  the  wedding,  1  suppose«^^ 
said  he,  more.calmly, "  that  can^t  be  prevented,  though 
1  wish  to  heaven  it  might  He  is  unworthy  of  wch 
a  girl  as  our  sister,  and  if  Elizabeth  would  but  dis- 
card him,  and  marry  Osborne,  who  is  the  finest  fellow 
on  the  face  of'th^  earth,  and  dying  in  love  for  her,  1 
sfabuld'rejoice,  as  the  parson  says,  ^  with  joy  unspeak- 
able/ I  have  hinted  at  it  to  her,  but  Lord  I  she 
stopped  her  ears  and  ran  out  of  the  roonn.as  if  1  had 
proposed  some  monster  to  her  for  a  husband.  Strange 
that  love  should  blind  a  girl  of  her  good  sense  in  that 
manner*  is  it  notT'' 

"'  Ay,  no  doubt  it  is,''but  1  am  thinking  that  it  is 
quite  as  strange  ihat  hatred  and  a  sharp  quarrel 
should  open  yours  to  so  many  faults  in  your  old  fiiend. 
Why,  I  remembtt*,  three  years  ago,  that  Frank  was 
your  model  of  perfection.  ■•  You  called  him  then  pre- 
cisely what  you  call  Osborne  now,  the  finest  fellow 
on  the  face  of  the  &artb,  and  1  must  confeds,  though 
I  have  left  off  speaking  to  him  myself,  i  canH  see 
anything  so  very  bad  in  the  man^s  character  after  all 
— claying  his  politics  aside.  Had^ii(  we  better  make 
the  best  of  it,  and  attend  the  wedding,  and  shake 
hands  like  old  friends  once  more  ?^^ 
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**  Tom !  I^U  thank  you  to  drop  that  subject,'*  said 
Eustace,  sharply.  **You  can  shake  hands  with 
^7ix)in  yon  please,  but  never  name  it  to  me  again/* 

**  Hem !  donH  get  into  a  pitosion  now,  (wa^  only 
jcJdng.  But  truly,  I  wish  you  would  4ell  me  what 
the  grand  project  is,  that  we' Are  to  accomplish  by 
all  these  turn-outs  T  What  is  to  be  the  end  of  themf' 

**  The  end  of  them  P'  said  Eustace,  exultingly, 
^  Can  you  keep  a  close  mouth  T  Can  you  be  as  silent 
as  Uie  grave,  and  as  deep  as  the  well  of  truth  ?*' 

Tom  promised  solemnly  never  to  even  hint  to  living 
mortal  tiie  grand  secret  that  was  about  to  be  confided 
to  him.     '  ^ 

**  Well,  then,  did  you  ever  read  the  history  of  Ti- 
berius and  Caius  Gracchus,  in  Plutarch's  Lives  ?'' 
said  his  brother,  with  a  deep  impressive  tone,  and  a 
look  of  profound  mystery. 

**  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  is  that  four  might|r  secret  ?  What 
the  devil  has  Plutarch  to  do  with  slopping  oiyr  county 
courts  ?  ha !  ha !  ha  1^'  said  Tom. 

^Jll  tell  you  what  it  has  to  do^  Just  what  those 
illustrious  Romans  attempted  to^  do  In  tBft  common- 
wealth of  Rome,  we,  the  Gracchk  of  Old  Hamp- 
alHre,  will  donn  the  commqpwealth  of  Massachusetts! 
Break  doiyn  the  domineering  patricians,  and  reform 
the  state.*' 

^  1  don'l  understand  a  word  of  what  you  are  say- 
ing:* If  you  mean  that  you  are  going  to  play  Tibe-* 
rhiB  Gracchus,  and^l  am  to  be  Caius,  curs^  me  if  1 
do  any  sueh  thing!  They  .were  a  couple  of  great 
foolsi  those  same  Gracchi,  in  my  opinion, and  1  have 
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no  idea  of  being  knocked  on  the  head,  in  a  popular 
tumult.  If  you  want  a  Caius,  you^ll  have  to  engaee 
another  persiyi,  I  canH  serve  in  that  capacity." 

^'  You  ^^re  not  wanted  either,  1  can  assure  you, 
young  man.  You  may  tarry  at  Jericho  till  your 
beard  is  grown,  if  you  please.'  In  the  mean  time, 
you  must  be  careful  how  you  open  your  wise  lips. 
Listen  with  both  ears  and  report  to  me  immediately, 
all  that  you  can  pick  up  of  any  importance.  We  are 
on  the  eve  of  great  events  !  Some  of  your  friends,  ^d 
myself  among  them,  are  embarked  in  an  enterprise 
that  makes  or  mars  us.  If  we  succeed,.then,  as  Jack 
Cade  says,  ^  our  mouths  shall  be  the  Parliament  I' 
We'll  have  things  our  own  way,  and  you  shall  see 
great  revolutions  !"  • 

^*  Ha  !  and  shall  a  shilling  loaf  be  sold  for  three 
farthings,  or  what  is4o  be  the  mighty  result  V^ 

"  Listen ;  weshaH  hav9  occasion  for  your  services 
in  confiijential  Quasions,  and  1  may  as  well  initiate 
you  into  some  of  our  secrets.  We  cannot  raise  the 
veil  yet,  but  .we  ii^tend  to  stop  at  nothing  short  of  a 
grand  overiiirow  of  the  present  Aristocratic  constitu- 
tion, and  to  ^rect^  a  splendid  republic — ^a  real  demo- 
cracy in  its  place.  Spires,  master  spidts  assemble 
nightly,  who  are  labouring  in  the  glorious  enterprise, 
and  by  and  by,  youll  see  an  expk>sion  that  shall 
tumble  the  old  constitution  into  a  heap  of  jruin^-*^ 

^Old  constitution  !^^  exclaimed  .Tomi  in  amaze- 
ment, ''  why  it  U  not  yet  ten  years  old,  and  1  thought 
it  was  considered  a  very  reppblican.ope  4cx).*\ 

^'  Ko  such  thing  1  an  old  rumbling,  lumbering^aris- 
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tocratic  machine,  and  if  we  can't  reform  i^  peacea- 
bly, of  which  1  see  no  chance  n^yself,  we  are  deter^ 
mined  to  do  it  with  our  good  swords,  oi^ur  rusty  old 
firelocks  and  bayonets.    Do  you  understand  now  V"* 

^  I  understand  you  to  be  talking  treason,  or  some- 
thing very  like  what*  they  call  by  that  name,''  said 
Tom,  gravely. 

^  YouVe  guessed  right  for  once,  I  think.  To  be 
sure  it  is,  and  a  v^ry  good  sort  of  treason  too.  Just- 
sucb  an  one  as  your  father  and  I  myself  were  guilty 
of,  when  we  bore  arms  against  our  late  gracious  mo- 
narch, George  the  Third.  We  were  oppressed  by  a 
few  petty  taxes,  and  we  took  up  arms  and  put  down 
the  taxes,  and  the  government  that  laid  them ;  and 
that  is  what  we  shall  be  obliged  to  do  now.  Our  bur- 
dens are  ten  times  more  intolerable  than  they  were 
befiNre  the  revolution,  and  our  present  rulers  are  more 
inexorable  and  insulting  than  ottt  would-be-masters 
then  were.  We  want  relief,  and-  they  deny  it 
Therefore  well  take  it    Aye,  we'll  help  ourselves. " 

^  Well,  I  don't  quite  Uke  that  ug|y  word  ^  treason^ 
somdx>w,  but  1  suppose  they  won't  bang  us  till  they 
catch  us.  So  I  guess  1  may  as  well  join  in  when 
the  time  comes.  But  if  you  win  the  day,  what  are 
you  gcnng  to  do,  to  relieve  the  people  fixHn  their  dis- 
tress f" 

^  The  first  thing  we  intend  to  do,  is  an  old  project 
of  that  traitor  Talbot's,  while  he  was  an  honest  man. 
We'll  proclaim  a  jubilee,  such  an  cipe^  you  know,  as 
the  Jews  haA,  oooe  in  fifty  yean^aad  well  havCf  QDe 
every  ten  or  twenty  years,"    . 
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*^  Egad,  that's  not  so  bad  Old  Deacon  Hopkins 
and  the  rest  of  our  creditors^  will  be  paid  off  by  your 
jubilee,  eh  t  #like  that  jubilee ;  what  next  V^ 

The  next  thing  will  be  to  reform  the  lawyers,— 
banish  some,  and  perhaps  hang  some :  we  are  not 
agreed  upon  that  entirely-^-and  those  that  are  left, 
shall  not  be  allowed  to  receive  more  than  at  the  rate 
of  ten  shillings  a  day.  That  is  more  than  twice  the 
wages  of  a  day-labourer,  and  that  is  thought  enough. 
I  have  not  yet  made  up  my  own  opinion,  but  think 
that  it  will  be  better  to  abolish  that  profession  entire- 
ly. Then  we  propose  to  have  plenty  of  paper  money, 
and  to  make  it  a  legal  tender.  That  w^l  do  for  a 
beginning.'- 

"  And  the  new  constitution  ;  what  sort  of  machine 
is.that  to  be  ?  Is  it  drawn  yet  ?" 

"  Oh,  nearly  complete  I  The  senate  is  to  be  abo- 
lished ;  the  representatives  of  the  people  are  to  ap- 
point all  officers— governor  and  all*  But  there  is  a 
grand  improvement  under  connderation,  and  that  is 
my  own  plan.  l«propose  to  have  three  tribunes  of 
the  people,  to  be  chosen  by  the  people  for  two  or 
three  years,*  and  to  be  ineligible  a  second  time,  who 
shall  have  the  power,  upon  the  complaint  of  any* 
eveh  the  humblest  citizen,  to  try  any  officer  in  the 
commonwealth,  from  the  governor  'down  to  the  con- 
stable, and  to  remove  them  from  office  if  they  think 
proper,  or  to  fine  them — ^not  to  exceed  a  thousand 
pounds,  and'impnsonment  not  more  than  three  years 
-^for  any  misconduct  in  office.  Would  you  not  like 
to  live  under  such  a  government  as  that?^' 
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**  1  should  like  to  be  one  of  those  tribunes,  if  the 
places  are  not  already  engaged,"  said  Tom. 

**  (%,  I  believe  they  are ;  and  then  tk  prevent  un- 
reasonable taxation,  there  is  to  4)e  no  tax  laid  by  less 
than  three-fourths  of  the  representatives ;  and  if  any 
oounty  convention  finds  fault  with  it,  their  tax  is  not 
to  be  collected  until  three-fourths  of  the  counties,  in 
regular  convention,  sanction  it/' 

**  1  like  that  too,"  said  Tom ';  ^^  we  shall  have  light 
taxes  after  that.  It  will  be  a  glorious  government,  1 
bepn  to  tUnk.  fitat  what  if  the  old  aristocratic  ma- 
chine, as  you  call  it,  should  prove  too  strong  for  us, 
and  our  party  should  be  put  down." 

**  Oh  !^*  said  Eustace,  with  a  shrug,  ^  the  stars  say 
otherwise.  But  if  they  do  not  keep  their  promise,  the 
world  is  wide — ^we  can  step  across  the  line,  and  we 
are  put  of  harm's  way." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

While  Eustace  was  thus  initiating  his  light-hearted 
brother  into  the  dark  and  dangerous  projects  of  his 
associates,  Talbot  was  hurryuag  to  Boston,  to  remon- 
strate with  the  governor  and  council  on  the  fatal  su- 
pineness  of  their  conduct,  and  tQ  call  on  them  to 
protect  their  friends  in  Hampshire  and  the  a^oiniog 
counties  against  the  daring  outrages  of  the  insurgents. 
He  had  much  secret  intelligence  of  their  movements 
and  of  their  ulterior  designs,  which  he  could  not  in 
honour  reveal  to  his  associates,  or  even  to  the  gover- 
nor. But  it  was  sufficient  to  alarm  him  for  the  conse- 
quences, although  he  deemed  their  plans  too  wild  to 
have  the  slightest  chance  of  final  success. 

He  found,  on  his  arrival,  that  the  news  of  the  dis- 
turbance at  Worcester,  and  the  breaking  up  of  the 
court  had  preceded  him,  and  that  the  whole  towo 
was  in  commotion.  Some  of  the  quid-nuncs,  as 
ignorant  as  they  were  idle,  stood  on  the  comers  of 
the  streets  to  collect  the  latest  news,  and  to  swell  the 
aflhir  by  gentle  additions,  until  they  had  raised  the 
force  of  the  insurgents  from  five  hundred  to  about 
five  thousand.  Some  simpleton  had  suggested  the 
possibility  of  their  marching  down  to  Boston,  and 
when  Talbot  reached  his  inn,  the  belief  was  fast 
g^ng  gipund  among  the  uninformed,  particularly 
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of  the  softer  sex,  that  an  army  was  on  the  way  to  the 
metropolis.  Talbot  amused  himself,  for  some  time, 
with  listening  to  the  absurd  rumours  and  the  alarms 
that  were  circulated,  and  then,  without  deigning  to 
contradict  any  of  them,  went  immediately  to  the 
governor's. 

It  was  about  mid-day,  and  in  those  days  of  primi- 
tive aroplicity,  not  far  from  the  usual  hour  of  dinner. 
We  had  some  idea  of  setting  down  the  repast  to 
which  his  excellency  had  invited  a  number  of  his 
friends  that  day,  as  a  dejeuner  a  tafourdiette^  to  avoid 
sbocking  the  nerves  of  certain  readers,  who  will  con- 
»der  such  a  dinner  hour  as  precluding  all  idea  of 
gentility  in  both  host  and  guests ;  but  truth  is  great, 
and  must  prevail  in  minute  as  well  as  important 
matters  in  the  pages  of  history.  Besides,  hospitality, 
which  is  worth  twice  as  much  as  gentility  any  day 
in  the  year,  belongs  to  no  particular  time  of  dining, 
and  Governor  Bowdoin  was  a  model  of  that  virtue. 
A  more  accomplished  gentleman  and  scholar,  if  you 
talk  of  gentility,  never  graced  any  circle  in  this  coun- 
try, nor  a  purer  patriot  or  abler  statesman  presided 
over  any  state  in  our  confederacy,  before  or  since  his 
day. 

The  arrival  of  Talbot,  precisely  in  time  for  dinner, 
was  heartily  welcomed  by  the  govenA)r,  ami  when 
it  was  discovered  that  he  was  just  from  Worcester, 
all  his  excuses  were  in  vain.  He  was  immediately 
surrounded  by  all  the  guests,  and  obliged  to  surren- 
der himself  a  prisoner  for  the  afternoon.  So  impa- 
tient were  they  for  the  true  particulars  of  the  numbers 
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and  operation  of  the  rumoured  army  of  insiprgents, 
that  the  dinner  had  like  to  have  beto  left  to  cool,  if 
bis  excellency  had  not  been  reminded  by  a  message 
from  his  lady  that  dinner  was  served. 

^  Gentlemen/^  said  he  to  his  guests,  '^  Col.  Talbot^s 
news  is  so  much  better  than  the  rumours  of  last  night 
and  this  morning  led  us  to  expect,  that  1  hope  you 
wilUhave  a  better  appetite  for  your  dinner,  which  is 

waiting  for  you.    General  L ,  don't  stand  upon 

ceremony'* — and  taking  the  arm  of  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  who  was  one  of  his  class-mates  at  college, 
and  who  was  of  course  expected  to  say  grace,  he 
placed  him  next  himself,  at  the  head  of  the  table,  and 
while  all  remained  standing,  requested  him.  to  ask 
the  blessing. 

The  parson,  who  had  anticipated  this  honour,  was 
not  slow  in  be^nning,  neither  was  he  slow  in  his 
progress.  His  grace  grew  incontinently  into  a  prayer^ 
in  which  he  could  not  refrain  from  alluding  to  the 
case  of  those  misguided  and  deluded  people^  the  in- 
surgents, ^*  who  had  grievously  offended  in  the  sight 
of  the  Lord" — and  he  was  going  on  with  a  fervent 
supplication  for  their  conviction  and  converaon, 
when  the  governor,  who  knew  the  failing  of  his  old 
friend,  whispered  to  him  softly— "  Finish  the  rest, 
Isaac,  after  'dinner."  The  worthy  man  took  the 
bint  in  good  part,  and  in  a  very  abrupt  manner  closed 
his  benediction. 

The  dinner,  or  dejeuner  a  la  fourchette^  as  we  beg 
those  to  consider  it  who  are  horrified^  at  the  idea  of 
dining  at  one  o'clock,  passed  off  charmingly  enough. 
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witfaoulsADy  furtjier  allusion  to  the  ^^  deluded  people'* 
of  Hampshire  and  Worcester.  The  governor  was 
not  displeased  to  hear  that  the  force  mustered  t^ 
them  at  Worcester  was  so  contemptible  as  Talbot 
had  represented  it,  and  he  contribute  his  full  share 
to  the  gaiety  of  the  party.  After  the  parson  and  the 
ladies  had  retired,  he  said — 

"  Ck>me,  Talbot,  now  that  we  are  left  to  ourselves, 
give  us  the  exact  particulars  of  this  aflair,  from  be- 
ginning to  middle,  and  from  middle  to  end.'' 

A  member  of  the  council,  who  bad  been  extremely 
dejected,  while  the  exaggerations  of  the  morning 
were  afloat,  but  who  had  now  become  ^*  the  gayest 
rf  the  gay,''  cried  out — 

*^  Why,  Governor,  how  is  that  ?  why  not  go  through 
from  beginning  to  end  at  once,  without  stopping  at 
the  middle,  eh  T" 

*'Ofa,"  said  his  excellency,  "I  was  thinking  of 
Milton's  verse — 

'From  mom  till  nooiii  from  noon  to  dewy  eve,' '* 

and  without  heeding  the  reply  of  the  councillor,  he 
bade  Talbot  go  on. 

After  describing  the  force  and  appearance  and 
coodoctof  the  insurgents,  in  the  most  humorous  man- 
ner, he  came  to  the  catastrophe  of  the  deacon's  wife 
and  the  rebel  leader,  and  the  governor  grew  at  every 
moment  more  interested.  Talbot  gravely  related  tbs 
drcomstances  of  the  lawless  irruption  of  the  insur- 
gents and  the  devastation  they  had  committed,  and 
the  farrier's  attempt  to  squeeze  himself  through  the 
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breack  But  when  he  gave  the  details  of  tlie  single 
combat  which  ensued,  and  the  final  triumph  of  the 
deacon's  wife,  by  her  new  species  of  ammunition, 
the  whole  party  was  in  an  uproar.  Eveiy  body 
laughed  louder  than  his  neighbour,  and  the  merriment 
was  a  full  half  hour  in  subsiding.  At  length  the 
governor,  who  seldom  laughed  outright  without  great 
provocation,  said — 

*'  Gentlemen,  the  deacon's  wife  must  not  be  a  loser 
by  her  patriotism ;  1  beg  to  propose  that  we  send  her 
an  ample  indemnity  in  the  best  snuff  we  can  find  in 
Boston — say  fifty  pounds  I" 

"'  With  all  my  heart,^'  said  General  Lincoln,  '*  and 
there  is  my  donation,"  flinging  a  half  Jo  on  the  table. 

"  Jt  can't  be  received,"  said  the  governor, "  in  that 
shape ;  you  must  allow  the  rest  of  us  to  share  equally 
in  the  honour.  Take  your  money  back ;  I  will  call 
on  you  for  your  share  presently  when  we  have  com- 
puted the  cost.'' 

His  excellency's  arithmetic  was  not  quite  compe- 
tent to  adjusting  the  sums  to  be  paid  by  each,  as  he 
did  not  know  the  sum  total.  He  called  on  a  mem- 
ber of  the  council,  who  was  still  making  himself 
merry  with  the  description  of  the  duello,  to  settle  the 
proportions.  He  was  a  furious  snuffer,  and  knew  to 
a  farthing  the  cost  of  the  different  species  then  in 
vogue.  In  three  minutes  he  had,  as  he  announced, 
*^  figured  up  the  cost  of  an  equal  quantity  of  all  the 
kinds  in  market — ^the  amount  being  fifty  pounds  of 
snufi;  it  will  be,  for  eight  of  us,  five  shillings,  law* 
fid''- 
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^  Is  that  all  ?"  cried  the  general ;  ^^|  solicit  it,  as  a 
personal  favour,  governor,  that  you  will  allow  me  to 
transmit  the  fifty  pounds  at  my  private  expense.  1 
am  really,  as  a  military  man,  under  obligations  to 
Mrs.  Appleton,  if  that  is  her  name,  for  introducing 
thb  improvement  in  the  art  of  war." 

"  Ah,  true!''  cried  the  governor;  "who  knows  but 
it  may  supersede  the  use  of  gunpowder  ?'' 

**I  hope  not,  indeed!"  said  Talbot;  "for  wars 
would,  in  that  case,  cause  a  thousand  times  more 
tears  than  Bt  present." 

"  Ah!"  cried  the  governor, "  but  then  your  armies 
might^fight  to  the  last  pinch  and  never  lose  a  man/' 

"  Let  those  who  have  money  in  their  pockets  look 
to  tbem !''  cried  Greneral  Lincoln,  who  was,  or  pre- 
tended to  be,  Johdbonian  in  his  ideas  of  puns. 

The  gaiety  of  the  party  was  kept  up  for  an  hour 
longer,  when  the  governor  was  summoned  to  a  meet- 
ing of  the  council,  and  taking  Talbot  and  General 
Lincoln  with  him,  to  be  called  in  as  witnesses,  in 
case  of  needy  he  resumed  his  gravity  and  his'  unaf- 
fected dignity  of  demeanour,  and  proceeded  to  the 
council-chamber. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

The  governor's  council,  at  that  period,  was  com- 
posed,  as  it  probably  is  at  present,  of  men  of  talents, 
of  influence  and  experience,  selected  with  a  sole 
view  to  their  fitness  for  that  very  honourable,  and  as 
it  was  considered,  responsible  trust  They  were  in 
fact,  as  well  as  by  the  constitution,  the  privy  coun* 
cil  of  the  chief  magistrate,  though  known  only  by 
the  title  of  ^^  the  council,"  and  they  had  now  assem- 
bled in  the  midst  of  the  most  lively  alarm  among 
their  fellow-citizens,  to  advise  his  excellency  upon 
the  course  that  was  to  be  pursued  m  punishing  the 
rebels,  or  in  crushing  any  anticipated  movemeDt  in 
other  counties.  There  was  not  ^  timid  man  among 
them,  or  if  there  were,  he  was  wise  enough  to  keep 
his  apprehensions  to  himself.  They  were  prepared 
to  advise  at  once  that  the  governor  should,  if  neces- 
sary, call  out  the  militia  in  those  quarters  of  the  com- 
monwealth where  the  spirit  of  disafiection  had  not 
reached,  and  march  them  into  any  county  where 
further  disturbance  might  be  apprehended ;  and  such 
was  the  proposition  submitted  to  their  consideration 
by  one  of  the  council. 

The  governor  immediately  expressed  his  belief 
that,  from  what  he  had  heard  that  day  of  the  num- 
bera  and  the  conduct  of  the  insurgents  at  Worcester, 
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aU  such  measures  of  coer«noD  would  be  unnecessary. 
He  then  detailed  the  inforaiation  which  Talbot  had 
bnHight,  and  they  finally  judged  it  best  to  wait  a  few 
daySt  until  it  could  be  satisfactorily  ascertained 
whether  a  better  spirit  were  becoming  prevalent 
among  a  portion  of  them  or  not.  The  governor  re- 
quested a  meeting  imnn^iately  after  the  sitting  of  the 
courts  in  Middlesex,  where  he  had  understood  an 
arrangement  was  negotiating  between  the  leaders  of 
the  government  party  and  those  of  the  malcontents, 
that  there  should  be  no  display  of  force  on  either  side, 
and  no  attempt  to  disturb  the  courts.  *^  If  such 
dKNild  be  the  case,^^  said  he,  ^  1  trust  it  will  be  un- 
iiecesBaj7,as  it  would  certainly  be  very  embarrassing, 
to  organize  a  drafted  militia  force ;  as  in  the  present 
state  of  our  exchequer  and  quarter-master^s  depart- 
ment it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  do  so  without 
convening  the  legislature."  The  meeting  looked 
grave,  and  after  many  hopes  expressed  that  the  storm 
would  blow  over,  they  adjourned  for  the  present  to 
wait  for  events. 

This  result  of  their  deliberations  disappointed  and 
provoked  our  impatient  senator,  but  he  was  too  much 
accustomed  to  such  little  accidents  in  the  course  of 
his  political  life,  to  betray  his  high  dissatisfaction. 
He  very  quietly  expressed  his  doubts  whether  the 
anangement  to  be  made  in  Middlesex  county  could 
have  any  effect  upon  their  fiery  spirits  in  Hampshire, 
and  that  be  hoped  some  measures  of  precaution 
wouU  be  at  least  authorized,  if  not  required,  that 
should  protect  the  persons  and  property  of  the  friends 
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of  the  government  from  wanton  outrage.  The  gov- 
ernor would  not  allow  that  the  danger  was  as  immi- 
nent as  Talbot  hinted,  and  saying  that  three  or  four 
days  would  enable  them  to  form  a  better  judgment 
of  their  strength  and  designs  in  the  lower  counties, 
and  inviting  Talbot  to  remain  in  town  until  the  next 
meeting  of  the  council,  they  separated  with  this  brief 
explanation ;  Talbot  saying  to  himself,  as  he  stepped 
into  the  street,  "They  don't  understand  these  pro- 
ceedings yet,  1  see — but  a  few  days  will  enlighten 
them,  if  1  am  not  mistaken.'^ 

And  true  enough,  when  the  council  next  assem- 
bled, and  the  news  from  Concord  arrived  by  express 
from  the  judges  and  sheriff,  according  to  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  governor,  it  appeared  that  the  arrange- 
ment which  had  been  proposed  in  good  faith  by  the 
leaders  of  the  insurgents  had  been  afterwards  over- 
ruled in  secret  council,  at  the  instance  of  some  of 
their  friends  from  Worcester,  who  had  come  for  that 
express  purpose,  and  who  promised  them  assistance 
from  that  county,  to  the  number  of  some  hundreds,  if 
necessary.  The  consequence  was,  that  our  old  friend 
the  blacksmith  marched  down  with  a  reinforcement, 
which  arrived  on  the  ground  in  time  to  join  with  a 
small  party  of  the  insurgents,  which  had  taken  pos- 
session of  the  court-house,  but  were  so  weak  in  num- 
bers that  they  began  to  thmk  of  yielding  it  up  again 
at  the  summons  of  the  courts  This  and  the  subse- 
quent proceedings  were  detailed  in  a  hurried  com- 
munication, which  the  governor  received  while  the 
council  were  in  session,  and  he  inmiediately  sent  for 
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the  messenger  to  examine  him  more  particularly  as 
to  the  aifair.  Talbot  had  been  called  in  some  time 
before  to  give  some  information  with  respect  to 
Hampshire  county,  and  he  now  oflTered  to  retire,  but 
the  governor  politely  requested  him  to  remain,  saying 
that  they  wished  to  speak  further  with  him  after  this 
messenger  had  been  despatched. 

A  tail,  raw-boned,  Yankee-pedlar-Iooking  man, 
apparently  about  thirty  years  of  age,  was  ushered 
into  the  chamber  by  the  door-keeper,  and  never  hav- 
ing been  in  such  august  presence  before,  appeared  at 
first  very  much  at  a  loss  how  to  behave.  He,  how- 
ever, soon  recovered  his  self-possession,  and  after 
staring  around  the  richly  furnished  chamber,  and  pe- 
rusing  the  face  of  each  of  the  members  of  the  coun- 
cil, as  they  sat  around  the  board,  he  blew  his  nose, 
*twixt  his  thumb  and  finger,  and,  assuming  a  lolling 
position  on  the  back  of  a  chair,  awaited  the  interro* 
g^ries  that  were  to  be  put  to  him. 

^  You  are  the  person  that  brought  this  packet,  are 
yoa  not  V*  said  the  governor,  holding  up  the  letter. 

^  Wa-al,  I  rather  guess  1  be,^^  said  he, ''  and  if  you 
want  to  know  who  1  be,  my  name^s  Paul  Dudley. 
Ye  see  1  live  in  Conkerd,  and  the  sheriff  is  one  of  my 
particular  friends — and  so  he  come  to  me  about  two 
hoars  ago,  or  may  be  two  and  a  quarter — for  Tve 
been  to  the  stable  and  put  up  my  mare  afore  I  come 
here— and,  says  he,  *  Paul,  you  Ve  got  a  leetle  the 
liveliest  critter  to  travel  there  is  in  the  town,  and  we 
want  you  to  jump  on  and  carry  this  here  letter  down 
to  Boston,  to  the  governor,' — ^and  I  guess  it  wasn't 
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more  'n  three  minutes  afote  1  was  cutting  slidL  for 
Boston  town,  and  you  can  tell,  as  well  as  I,  whether 
the  critter  is  smart  of  her  age  or  no,  for  she's  oQ^y 
four  last  harvest,  and  she  come  it  in  one  hour  and 
fifty  minutes,  and  never  went  out  of  a  trot'' 

The  governor  listened  gravely  to  this  account  of 
PauPs  equestrian  exploits,  but  now  took  the  oppor* 
tunity  to  ask  for  some  particulars  of  the  disturbance. 

''  Wa-al,  now,  I'll  tell  you,''  said  Paul, ''  all  about 
it,  just  exackly  as  it  happened,  the  hull  truth  and 
notbin'  but  the  truth.  Ye  see,  them  'are  Wooster 
chaps  come  down  to  CTonkerd,  and  they  had  a  meetin', 
and  Job  Shattuck,  lie'd  good  as  'greed*-Job  is  the 
head  man,  you  see,  'mong  the  insurgents — Job  be 
comes  over  in  the  night  to  the  village,  and  there  they 
fixes  it — the  Wooster  chaps  to  come  down,  and  Job 
he  was  to  pretend  not  to  know  nothin'  about  it,  and 
look  as  innocent  as  a  lamb  just  yeaned.  Wa-al,  ye 
see,  down  they  came  (rotn  Wooster,  this  momin',  hot 
for  noise  and  not  much  a  mint  to  fight,  1  b'lieve ;  but 
there  was  'Lias  Towner  and  about  a  hundred  o'  sich 
fellers.  Our  Middlesex  chaps  had  slipped  into  the 
court-house,  and  was  just  wantin'  to  sneak  out  agin, 
when  the  Wooster  fellers  come  up  and  ^ve  a  *  hurra.' 
Then  there  was  hootin'  and  yellin',  1  tell  ye— «nd 
'Lias  Towner,  out  he  comes,  and  p'rades  bi»  men — 
and  then  there  was  Swearin'  Peter  Hanks,  as  we 
call  him — ye  see,  there's  three  on  'em,  Cryin'  Peter, 
and  Laffin'  Peter,  and  Swearin'  Peter — so  viFe  call 
'em — and  Swearin'  Peter,  when  he  gits  a  horn  too 
much,  I  tell  ye,  he  is  a  little  the  ruffest-tongued  critter 
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be  was  so  glori6ed  to  tiunk  the  Wooster  chaps  'd 
oome  down,  he  goes  to  diiDkin'  with  every  body,  and 
them  t  would'nt  ax  him,  why  he  axes  them,  and  I 
guess  Pete  didnH  keep  very  good  'eount,  for  he  was 
^tamally  swisoded,  I  tell  ye,  and  then  did'nt  he  sweart 
may  be  he  didn't    He  took  out  his  old  cutlash  and 
be  marched  around  with  the   men,   for  Captain 
Towner  he  giv'  up  to  him,  and  Pete  swore  heM  run 
eveiy  schi  of  a  b—  through  that  wouldn't  jine  ^em  in 
twenty  minutes.    And  then  the  captain  from  Woos- 
ter, a  real  ten-footer,  and  every  way  a^cordin' — says 
he, '  Neighbor,  if  you  go  onswearin'  at  sich  a  rate  I 
won't  have  notUn'  to  do  with  ye ;'  and  then  some 
oo  'em  coaxed  Pete  a  one  side,  and  finally,  1  b'lieve, 
they  got  him  so  drunk  that  he  was  put  to  bed.    Then, 
ye  see,  some  on  'em  that  was  in  favour  of  the  court 
got  round  Job  Shattuck,  and  they  tell'd  Job  putty 
plain  bow  he  hadn't  toed  the  mark,  and  how  he'd 
said  one  thing  and  did  another,  and  so  Job,  says  he, 
'  Well,  boU  the  court  now.    Pm  willin'  the  sessimis 
sfaoukl  set,  and  hatch  too,'  says  Job,  says  he,  ^  but 
not  the  common  pleas' — ^and  so  they  undertook  to 
open— -but.  Lord!  the  critters  made  sich  a  tarnation 
noise  'ut  the  judges  was  glad  to  ^  out  of  the  court- 
house agin,  and  they  broke  up  rite  away  and  left  'em 
Id  their  own  ruination." 

Much  more  be  would  have  added,  but  the  gover- 
nor interrupted  him  with  the  expression  of  the  thanks 
of  the  council  for  his  services,  and  the  intelligence  he 
bad  broQ^t ;  and  directed  him  to  call  on  him  next 
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day,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  despatches  for  the 
sheriflf,  and  compensation  for  his  trouble  and  expenses 
would  be  provided  out  of  the  public  treasury. 

Paul  was  loth  to  break  off  his  communication,  ^^jest 
as  he  was  coming,  ^^  as  he  observed  to  the  doorkeeper, 
who  conducted  him  to  the  hall,  ^^  to  the  funniest  part 
on't;^'  but  the  doorkeeper  had  not  time  to  listen,  and 
the  rest  is  lost. 

The  council  remained  in  session  until  a  late  hour, 
and  it  was  finally  agreed  that  the  governor  should 
issue  secret  orders  to  tlie  sherif&  of  the  different  coun- 
ties where  disturbances  might  be  apprehended,  to 
call  on  the  major-generals  of  militia,  for  sufficient 
force  to  sustain  the  courts,  and  restore  the  suprema- 
cy of  the  laws.  Talbot  departed  in  better  humour 
with  the  council,  bearing  the  orders  for  Hampshire 
to  the  sheriff  and  major-general,  and  resolutely  bent 
on  preserving  the  ascendancy  of  the  friends  of  good 
order — that  is,  of  his  own  political  friends — and  the 
public  tranquillity,  even  at  the  hazard  of  some  blood- 
shed  and  temporary  confusion.  He  now  regarded 
the  proceedings  and  plots  of  the  insurgents,  since  tbey 
threatened  the  ascendancy  of  the  party  with  which 
his  hopes  of  political  elevation  were  united,  as  more 
dangerous,  even  if  they  succeeded  peaceably,  than 
open  civil  war,  with  all  its  horrors.  He  easily  per^ 
suaded  himself  that  it  would  be  better  to  risk  the 
overthrow  of  all  government,  than  to  yield  the  reins 
of  the  republic  to  such  rulers. 

When  he  reached  home,  intelligence  from  Berkshire 
met  him,  that  tended  to  confirm  him  in  those  views. 
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He  had,  up  to  that  period,  entertained  the  contempt 
for  the  insui^nts  which  all  men  of  finnnerves,  at- 
tached to  the  existing  established  government,  are 
apt  to  feel  for  the  first  movements  of  popular  discon- 
tent and  rebellion.    But  the  scenes  which  had  been 
exhibited  at  the  «tting  of  the  court  in  Berkshire,  filled 
him  with  alarm  for  the  future.    All  the  riots  that  had 
hitherto  taken  place  were  orderly  assemblages,  com- 
pared with  what  had  been  enacted  there.     The 
leaders  in  Hampshire,  flushed  with  their  unopposed 
progress,  had  been  urgipg  their  neighbours  in  that 
county  to  more  decbive  measures ;  and  the  malcon- 
tents in  that  region  were  but  too  ready  to  second  these 
treasonable  projects.    They  had,  accordingly,  with- 
out a/fecting  the  least  concealment,  collected  to  the 
number  of  a  thousand  men,  to  prevent  the  sitting  of 
the  court,  and  not  only  prevented  its  transacting 
business,  but  also  resorted  to  a  plan  to  arrest  the 
course  of  justice,  similar  to  that  which  had  been 
adopted  at  the  period  of  the  stamp  act,  towards  the 
collectors  appointed  under  it.    They  made  prisoners 
of  the  judges,  and  compelled  them  to  sign  engage- 
ments not  to  act  under  their  commissions,  until  the 
public  grievances  were  redressed.    They  then  pro- 
claimed a  jubilee  to  the  prisoners  in  jail,  broke  open 
the  doors  of  the  prison,  and  liberated  all,  without  dis- 
tinction, whether  confined  for  debt  or  crime.   One  of 
the  leaders  on  being  remonstrated  with,  drily  observed, 
^  that  the  law  had'nt  made  any  odds  betwixt  'em, 
and  he'd  be  dam'd  if  he  was  a-gpin^  agin'  the  law  !^^ 
The  laws  were  now  so  openly  defied  and  derided. 
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that  not  a  few  conspicuous  citizens,  both  in  Hamp^ 
shire  and  Berkshire^  who  had  been  so  unfortunate  as 
to  make  themselves  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  in- 
surgents, were  induced  to  provide  for  their  personal 
safety  and  that  of  their  families,  by  retiring  privately 
to  the  neighbouring  states,  or  taking  occasion  to  visit 
their  friends  in  more  quiet  parts  of  the  comoKMi- 
wealth.  Some  of  Talbot^s  friends,  who  had  beard 
him  fiercely  denounced  of  late,  took  the  liberty  to 
hint  to  him  that  he  would  act  wisely,  in  following 
that  prudent  course.  "  Never  1'^  he  indignantly  re- 
plied, ^  never  !  Let  those  who  are  afraid  to  cope  with 
rebels  and  traitors  retire !  They  will  do  no  good  here 
or  elsewhere.  It  is  for  you,  if  you  are  so  fiaiint-hearted, 
to  quit  the  ground.  For  my  part,  1  will  hold  every 
man,  who  shrinks  from  his  duty  to  the  commonwealth 
now,  an  ally  and  confederate  of  the  treason ;  and 
if  not  more  guilty,  more  contemptible  than  the  rebels 
themselves.  A  coward  is  more  despicable  than  a 
traitor  !" 

He  was  already,  in  concert  with  the  other  firm 
and  leading  friends  of  the  government  in  Hampshire, 
actively,  but  secretly  employed,  by  night  and  day,  in 
oifanizing  a  force  that  could  be  relied  on,  if  matters 
came  to  the  worst  He  was  incessantly  urging  upon 
his  associates  the  importance  of  taking  the  field,  at 
the  first  violent  attempt  of  the  other  party,  and  in 
such  superior  numbers,  as  to  be.  able  to  crush  the  in- 
surrection at  a  blow.  Secret  orders  had  been  brought 
by  himself  from  the  governor  to  the  major-general  of 
that  division,  to  call  out  the  militia  to  support  the 
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courts  and  maiotaiD  the  public  tranquillity,  if  any 
symptoms  of  another  rising  should  be  discovered. 

The  intelligence  of  the  proceedings  in  Berkshire, 
however,  when  received  in  Boston,  appeared  to  have 
wrought  some  change  in  the  opinions  of  the  governor 
and  his  council.  After  much  anxious  deliberation  on 
ibe  alarming  posture  of  public  afl^rs,  it  was  at  length 
determined  to  convene  the  general  court  at  as  early 
a  day  as  practicable.  There  was  no  ascertaining  the 
extent  of  the  force  which  the  insurgents  might  com- 
mand, and  to  such  a  height  had  their  strength  and 
secret  support  attained,  if  their  own  positive  asser- 
tioas  could  be  credited,  that  many  wise  and  patriotic 
statesmen  already  despaired  of  the  republic.  The  day 
fixed  far  the  meeting  of  the  legblature, — the  twenty- 
seventh  of  November, — was  so  close  at  hand,  that 
both  parties,  when  that  event  was  announced,  at  first 
appeared  to  be  disposed  to  await  the  issue  of  its  de* 
liberatioos.  The  leaders  of  the  insurgents  openly 
professed  their  confidence  that  the  relief  demanded 
by  the  people  would  be  accorded  at  the  approaching 
session,  and  publicly  exhorted  their  followers  to  pa- 
tience and  moderation,  until  their  grievances  should 
be  passed  upon  by  their  representatives. 

But  in  the  midst  of  this  seeming  repose,  those 
leaders  in  Hampshire  were  stirring  up  their  discon- 
tented fellowers  to  bolder  and  more  dangerous  ex- 
cesses. T|)ey  resolved  to  strike  dismay  to  the  majo- 
rity of  both  houses,  by  a  new  blow  before  they 
assembled,  and  thus  extort  their  assent  to  the  pro- 
jects of  reform  and  relief,  which  had  been  so  dten 
rgected    The  Supreme  Judicial  Court  had  thus  far 
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be^i  left  to  the  exercise  of  its  jurisdiction,  without 
complaint  or  molestation,  partly  from  tlie  respect  en- 
tertained for  it  by  the  great  mass  of  the  insurgents 
themselves,  and  partly  from  motives  of  policy  in  some 
of  the  leaders,  who  were  apprehensive  that  any  vio- 
lence offered  to  that  high  tribunal,  would  recoil  on 
their  own  party,  and  disgust  their  more  moderate  ad- 
herents. But  those  scruples  were  now  overruled ; 
and  great  was  the  exultation  of  Eustace,  and  of  the 
more  impetuous  and  violent  of  the  secret  conclave, 
who  usually  sided  together,  when  after  a  warm  dis- 
cussion, their  counsel  prevailed.  ^  Ha!"  cried  Eus- 
tace, seizing  Osborne's  hand  with  such  energy,  that 
he  could  not  help  crying  Oh  !  "  Now,  my  brave 
comrade,  we  shall  get  back  to  our  old  occupation  at 
last.^^  He  drew  him  aside  still  further  from  the  com- 
pany, and  whispered,  "This  is  the  first  step  in  our 
revolution!  let  us  make  ready  to  drop  our  masks;  we 
are  strong  enough,  bold  enough,  and  desperate  enough 
now !  We  must  finish  this  affair,  like  men  who  have 
nothing  to  hope  from  the  present  order  of  things,  and 
noUung  to  fear  from  the  future.  We  have  loitered 
too  long  as  it  is ;  do  you  not  feel  your  sword  in  your 
hand  already  ?'' 

"  1  feel  my  hand  in  a  vice,^'  said  he,  withdrawing 
it  as  speedily  as  he  could.  "  Zounds !  1  could^t 
hold  a  feather  in  it.    YouVe  disabled  me  for  life  I'* 

Eustace  apologized  for  his  rough  grat^ation,  and 
when  his  pain  had  abated,  Osborne  said—* 

"  I  hope  you  will  only  bestow  a  few  such  gripes  on 
your  enemies,  when  we  meet  them  in  the  field.  As 
|o  the  rest,  1  don't  believe  in  your  grand  revolution 
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yet  The  people  can't  be  hurried  on  so  fast  But 
we  shall  see  how  they  turn  out  to  put  down  the  su- 
preme court ,  If  they  don't  flinch  at  that,  egad  !  they 
won't  stop  at  anything  afterwards."  > 

The  council  bad  been  assisted  in  its  deliberations 
by  Captain  Shays  himself,  who,  it  was  agreed  should, 
on  the  approaching  occasion,  take  the  command  in 
form,  and  pieside  over  the  organizing  and*  officering 
the  forces.  The  captain  was  boiling  over  with  cou- 
mge  and  promises.  *He  vaunted  that  he  could  himself 
alone,  without  |iid  or  help,  bring  out  men  enough  to 
^  due  the  business ;  I  tell  ye/'  said  he,  ^^  you  need'nt 
on'y  jest  whistle,  and  ye'U  hev'  a  smart  army,  as  soon 
88  they  come  to  find*out  ihey\e  gpt  somebody  to  take 
caODiand.  If  there  ain't  over  a  thousand  men  on 
the  spot  afore  breakfast,  on  the  day  the  court  sets, 
1*11  agree  to  treat  all  there  is  lacking  on't!" 

The  captain^s  o£fer  made  some  merriment,  as  well 
as  his  pugnacity,  and  after  repeating  to  each  other 
the  orders  which  each  took  upon  himself  to  execute, 
the  meeting  broke  up  in  high  spirits.  Captain  Shays, 
instead  of  pursuing  his  way  home  however,  as  the 
rest  did,  stopped  at  his  old  friend,  Moses  Bliss's,  to 
talk  over  the  news  of  the  day,  and  learn  his  opinions 
on  the  comparative  merits  of  Jamaica  and  Santa- 
Cniz  spirits. 

Moees  would  not  pretend  to  decide  so  weighty  a 
matter,  ai|d  advised  the  captain  to  try  both,  as  the 
only  way  of  arriving  at  a  correct  conclusion.  The 
captain  was  so  elated  with  the  idea  of  wielding  the 
anny  that  was  about  to  be  raised,  that  he  very  readily 
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adopted  the  suggestion.  The  fumes  of  tbe  liquor  and 
of  his  vanity,  united,  were  enough  to  intoxicate  a 
brain  stronger  than  his.  He  grew  more  talkative  than 
usual ;  be  began  to  hint  that  the  supreme  judicial . 
court  would  have  its  hands  full  of  business  at  the  ap- 
proaching session,  and  that  he  "  ^sposecl  they  should 
have  a  great  sight  of  company  in  the  teown  this 
court''    '  * 

•*  Why  ye-es  I"  said  Moses,  **  1  hope  so ;  there's 
that  case  o'  Deacon  Hopkins  and  Sire  Hull's,  ^bout 
the  note,  that's  been  tried  twice,  is  a-goia'  to  be  tried 
over,  and  Sire  says  how  he'll  prove  the  deacon  al- 
tered it  from  tue  to  three  hundred  this  time,  as  slick 
as  goose-grease.  For  my  part,  1  don't  know  what  to 
make  on't,  Tm  sure." 

'*  I  wonder,  neow,"  said  the  captain,  ^  whether 
they'll  due  any  thing  about  the  rioters.  D^you  'qpose 
they^U  be  complained  on  V^ 

^  1  van,  1  don't  kneow ;  seems  to  me  they  might 
as  well  let  that  alone.  But  1  'spose  you  don^  feel 
quite  so  nice  about  that  yourself,  eh,  Daniel  V* 

**  Me  ?  ha  !  ha  !  Due  you  'spose  that  I  keer  a 
snap  for  em  ? .  I  guess  'twould  take  somethin*  stronger 
than  Springfield  jail  to  hold  one  of  our  men,  if  they 
go  to  indictin'  on  'em.  1  tell  you  what  it  is,  Moses, 
you  han^t  seen  the  wust  on  it  yet ;  if  they  go  to 
makin^  any  fuss  about  that  little  frolic  up  to  NorUi* 
ampton.  I  guess  they'd  better  say  nothin^  about  it, 
and  let  the  reck'nin'  go,'or  they  won't  set  long  enough 
to  hatch^  I  guess,  any  how  !  he,  he,  he  I" 

From  the  manner  of  the  captain,  Moses  divined 
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that  mischief  was  bSooU  and  he  invited  the  captain  to 
take  another,  and  another  glass,  until  he  threw  him 
off  his  guard.  He  then  pledged  Moses  in  the  most 
solemn  manner,  not  to  reveal  a  syllable  of  the  grand 
secret  to  any  living  mortal ;  and  when  he  had  given 
the  necessa^  assurance,  the  Captain  whispered  to 
him  the  whole  plot  that  had  been  arranged ;  and,  in 
particular,  iie  share  which  had  been  allotted  to  him- 
self in  the  glory  of  the  day. 

Moses  was  confounded  and  appalled  a(  the  daring 
scheme.  EJis  eyes  ceased  to  twinkle,  and  his  tongue 
bltered  when  he  attempted  to  utter  his  surprise.  He 
unconsciously  filled  another  glass,  and  gave  it,  un- 
asked, to  his  customer,  before  he  recollected  himself 
He  then  said,  "  I  believe  you  axed  me  for  another 
^ass,  did'nt  ye,  Daniisl  r 

^ No, but  makes  no  odds,"  said* the  captain,**! 
guess  1  can  get  along  with  it;"  and  hastily  swallow- 
ing it,  he  bade  his  host  good-night,  and  retired. 

Moses  was  no  great  casuist ;  and  when  left  alone, 
he  was  sadly  perplexed  with  the  question  of  ethics, 
which  his  promise  of  secrecy  to  the  captain,  and  his 
previous  engagement  to  Talbot,  to  co[\yey  to  him  all 
his  intelligence  of  the  movements  of  the  insurgents, 
raised  in  bis  conscience.  **  Pligue  on't,"  said  he  to 
himself,  **ril  go  and  ax  him  whether  I'd  b^  bound  to 
tell  it  or  not.  If  s  no  interest  of  miae,  one  way  or 
t'other,  and  1  don't  know  what  iu  due." 

Suspending  his  deliberations,  therefore,  he  hurried 
over  to  Talbot's  house,  to  consult  with  him  on  the 
Bubject    It  was  past  midnight,  but  he  knew  that  the 
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^squire  would  cheerfuliy  excuse  a  still  later  viat,  on 
so  int^'estiDg  an  occasion.  He  therefore  knocked 
boldly.  A  light  footstep  approached  the  door,  and  a 
voice  which  he  could  not  mistake,  demanded  if  it  was 
her  brother. 

"  Nto !  but  1  want  to  see  your  hpother,  Miss  Mary," 
said  he,  without  announcing  his  name  and  quality. 

"  Ah  !  then  if  you  will  wait  there,",  daid  she,  re- 
cognizing the  voice,  ^  1  dare  s^  you  will  soon  see 
him.    He  airill  be  home  shortly/^ 

The  night  was  pleasant,  but  Moses  sluiddered  at 
the  idea  of  exposing  his  health  in  that  manner ;  and 
he  intimated  that  he  v^  "  afeard  the  night  air  would 
liring  on  his  rheumatiz.^' 

"  Oh,  in  that  case,  the  doctoi^  lives  next  door,'' 
said  she,  and  wm  about  to  retreat.  Moses  now  made 
a  direct  appeal  ipr  admission. 

**Why,  don't  you  know  your  neighbours.  Miss 
Mary  ?  It's  me,  Moses  Bliss,  and  1  want  to  see  your 
brother  about  somethin'  very  partickler.  I  guess  you 
ain^t  a-goin  to  bed  till  he  comes.  If  you  be,  I'll  set 
up  for  him." 

The  youngjady  dreaded  the  infliction  of  an  hour's 
gossip  of  her  neighbour,  worse  than  he  feared  the 
night  air,  and  hesitated  about  admitting  him.  Moses, 
who  worAd  newr  have  guessed  that  motive  of  her  re- 
luctance, said  to  himself,  ^^  1  swow,  1  guess  she's 
sparkin'  on't  to-night,  with  some  young  feller  or 
'nother.  1  won^t  give  it  up  so ;  V\\  find  out  who  it 
is,  I  warrant  ye." 

He  heard  conversation  going  on  for  a  moment  in  a 
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whispering  undertone,  and  he  said  to  himself^  ^*  Ay, 
ay,  I'm  right,  as  sure  as  a  gun.  Let  me  alonfrto  find 
cot  who  it  is  ;^  and,  as  he  heard  the  key  turned  and 
the  bolt  withdrawn,  his  heart  leapt  within  Urn  for 
joy,  at  the  prospect  of  his  being  the  first  to  discover, 
aod  the  first  to  spreid  the  news  of  course,  of  Mary 
Talbot's  being  courted  by  some  new  suitor.  ^  In  his 
eagerness  to  catch  a  sight  of  him,  he  stumbled  over 
a  chair,  which  stood  near  the  door  of  the  parlour, 
and  fell  headlong  intD  .jt  His  h^  an4  nose  first 
came  in  contact  with  the  floor,  bf  carpets  were  not 
then  invented,  and  rolling  over  to  right  hisiself,  the 
first  olgect  that  struck  lus  bewildered  vision,  was  the 
fiur  and  genti»  Elizabeth  Eustace.  She  ran  up  to 
assist  him  to  risei  sb  she  knew  s^ho  it  was  already ; 
but  when  she  was  assured  by  Ivra  tljlt  he  was  not  at 
all  hurt,  she  burst  into  the  most  uncontrollable  fit  of 
lau^ter.  Even  Mary  Talbot,  iirho  was  seldom 
moved  to  mirth,  could  not  help  echoing  her  on  this 
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Moses  tried  his  best  to  join  in  the  laugh,  and  while 
be  stoutly  insisted  that  it  did  not  hurt  him  the  least 
bit  in  the  world,  the  blood,  which  b^gan  to  trickle 
from  Us  Jittle  snub  nose,  gave  signal  of  the  contraiy. 
He  hastily  snatched  a  handkerchief  from4iis  pocket, 
U>  bide  it,  which  bore  strong  maiks  df  having  been 
given  to  Us  mother  or  grandmother  by  an  £^ptian, 
and  using  Us  best  exertions  to  smother  the  hffimor- 
rfaage,  ended  with  making  Umself  as  Udeous  as  Ban- 
quo^  Ghost,  enacted  by — no  matter  whom.  When 
the  Uood  Imd  oeased  to  flow,  he  was  a  figure  that 
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might  have  appalled  the  devil,  if  he  had  not  been  in 
the  secret.  '   . 

Mary  Talbot  succeeded  in  suppressing  her  own 
mirth,  but  all  her  attempts  to  repr^  that  of  her 
friend  only  made  the  matter  worse.  Moses,  who  had 
not  had  a  glimpse  of  his  own  face  in  the  mirror,  con- 
cluded that  it  was  his  unlucky  fall  alone  which  gave 
rise  to  Elizabeth^s  merriment,  and  began  to  think 
that,  though  it  was  an  excellent  Joke,  the  young  lady 
made  rather  too  ifiucb  of  it  .  • 

*^  Now,  1  tell  you  what  it  is.  Miss  Lizzy,^^  said  he, 
^^  if  you  knew  what  1  come  to  tell  your  intended,  1 
guess  you  wouldn^t  fee)  quite  so  funny.'' 
*  In  a  second  the  merry  laugh  gave  place  to  an  ex- 
pression of  alarm.  ^  Good  heavens ! '  Mr.  Bliss,  what 
is  it  ?  what*has4)appened  ?  what  is  the  matter,  now  ? 
Let  us  know,  for  pity's  sake  P' 

Moses  saw  his  advantage,  and  that  he  bad  it  in  bb 
^wer  to  punish  the  young  lady  for  her  unreasonable 
and  somewhat  boisterous  merriment  at  his  expense^ 
He  shook  his  head  mysteriously-^hinted  that  it  was 
something  too  awful  to  be  told,  and  prayed  devoutly 
that  it  ^*  might  hot  cost  thousands  of  innocent  Kves^ 
and  be  the  ruin  of  the  country.'' 

'*  Poob!"  cried  Mary  Talbot,  "^  what  dreadful  con- 
spiracy have  you  discovered,  Mr.  Bliss!  you  will 
frighten  this  poor  girl  out  of  her  senses  about  nothiDg, 
if  you  talk  at  this  rate.  Let  us  know  the  worst  at 
once!" 

At  that  moment  a  thundering  rap  at  the  door  an- 
nounced the  arrival  of  Talbot,  and  both  ladies  ran 
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to  t>pen  it.  Elizabeth  was  so  agitated  that  she  did 
not  know  what  she  said  or  did,  as,  snatching  the  arm 
of  her  fond  admirer,  she  cried  oiit^  ^^  Ah,  me !  here 
is  something  shocking !''  and  drew  him  along  with* 
her  into  the  parlour,  before  he  had  time  to  put  a  ques- 
tion. 

At  sight  of  the  bloody  apparition,  soldier  as  he  had 
been,  and  brave  as  he  was,  Talbot  recoiled  from  the 
spectre.  **Hah!  Hah!''  were  the  only  sounds  he 
aspirated,  and  he  gazed  at  him  wit^  the  same  look 
which  we  all  wear  when  we  first  Joehold  a  ghost ! 

*^  What  the  dickens,  Squire!  what's  the  matter  ?" 
cried  Moses — and  the  sound  no  sooner  struck  Tal- 
bot's ear  thaft  the  supernatural  emotions  vanished. 
^Good  God!  Afoses,  is  that  yoa?  what  the  devil  is 
to  pay  t  If  1  did  not  take  you  for  ths  ghost  of  some 
murdered  man,  risen  from  the  dead,  may  I  never 
break  brown  bread  again!  But,  in  tlie  name  of  won- 
der, what  does  all  this  mean  7" 

^  Mean !"  said  Moses,  as  coolly  as  possible ;  ^  why, 
it  means  that  I've  got  somethin'  to  tell  you,  about— 
yoa  know  what— and  somethin',  I  guess,  'II  make 
you  stare  a  dam'd  sight  wuss  than  you  due  now !" 

"  But  tell  me  first  what  that  awflil  face  of  yours 
ineans,  and  how  you  came  by  it  f 

**My  awiiil  face!"  echoed  Moses ;  ^wby.  Squire, 
1  dkln't  know  my  &ce  was  so  much  more  avfol  than 
cominoD.  1  kindy  slipt  as  I  come  into  the  room,  and 
hit  my  nose  agin'  the  JSoor,  and  it  bled  a  little — may 
be  there^  some  blood  on  my  face ;  I  haint  kx>ked  at 
it " 
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The  words  were  scarcely  out  of  Moses'  mouth, 
when  Talbot  was  seized  with  the  saoie  irresistible 
disposition  to  laugh.  He  looked  again,  and  louder 
and  more  vehement  became  his  bursts  and  his  con- 
vulsions. He  threw  himself  on  a  chair  and  would 
have  laughed  till  the  cock  crew  for  daylight,  if  Mo- 
ses had  not,  with  a  countenance  half  sorrowful  and 
half  angry,  said — 

^^  Wa-al,  wa-al,  i  hope  youll  be  as  churk^  Squire, 
when  youVe  hear'n  the  privaqf  I've  got  to  tell  you.'' 

Talbot  grew  sedous  as  suddenly  as  be  had  become 
so  gay.  He  snatched  a  light,  and  beckoned  Moses 
to  follow  him  to  his  study.  The  reader  will  easily 
imagine  the  purport  of  their  conference.  After  an 
hour  of  the  most  tedious  suspense,  the  young  ladies 
heard  them  descending  the  stairs,  and  congratulated 
themselves  that  they  would  now  learn  the  secret,  the 
mystery,  from  Talbot,  as  they  heard  the  front  door 
close  on  their  visitor.  They  were  far  from  being 
inclined  to  make  sport  of  the  late  scene,  when  they 
saw  the  altered  expression  of  his  countenance. — 
Neither  of  them  had  the  courage  to  ask  him  a  ques- 
tion upon  the  subject 

^*  Go  to  bed,  girls,"  said  he,  carelessly ;  '^  I  have 
some  business  abroad — ^I  shall  return  to  breakfost 
Pleasant  dreams,  my  love — lock  the  door  after  me, 
sister^' — and  before  they  could  recover  from  their 
suspense,  they  heard  him  galloping  off  at  full  speed. 

"  That  is  very  pretty,  certainly,"  said  Elizabeth ; 
^  to  go  away  in  that  style,  without  telling  us  a  word 
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of  this  grand  secret  of  Moses' — and  then  to  go  with- 
out offering  the  least  excuse !" 

^  Or  asking  permission  of  you/'  said  Mary  Talbot 
**  Never  mind,  my  dear ;  you  will  be  married,  you 
know,  next  week,  and  then  you  will  have  it  in  your 
power  to  make  him  behave  as  he  ought.  He  will 
need  a  great  deal  of  reformation,  and  you  must  make 
him  an  obedient  husband,  for  he  certainly  is  a  very 
unceremonious  lover/' 

^No  such  thing!  you  know  he  is  the  most  atten- 
tive, most  devoted,  most  amiable  lover  that  ever  ex- 
isted!" 

"  And  always  in  the  right,  of  course.  Well,  hea- 
ven bolp  the  blind.  But  let  us  to  bed.  If  you  are 
goiog  to  give  me  a  catalogue  of  his  perfections,  1 
prefer  to  hear  it  on  my  pillow^  for  it  will  help  put  me 
to  sleep.'' 
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CHAPTER  VL 

The  major-general  of  the  division,  a  gallknt  and 
determii^ed  officer,  to  whom  the  governor  had  con- 
fided the  high  duty  of  maintaining  the  supremacy  of 
the  laws  and  the  authority  of  the  courts  of  justice, 
was  absent  from  home,  attending  a  court-martial  at 
some  thirty  miles  distance,  and  not  expected  to  return 
until  the  very  evening  before  the  session  of  the  court 
was  to  begin.  There  had  been  no  apprehension  en- 
tertained, since  the  governor's  proclamation  conven* 
ing  the  le^rfature^  of  any  obstruction  to  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  by  the  highest  tribunal  in  the 
commonwealth,  and  not  only  was  it  agreed  among 
the  leading  friends  of  government,  when  the  general 
left  them,  that  no  such  emergency  would  in  all  pro- 
bability occur,  but  on  this  very  evening  a  private 
meeting  of  some  twenty  of  them,  at  which  Talbot 
was  present,  had  unanimously  agreed  that  there  was 
not  the  least  occasion  for  taking  any  extraordinary 
measures  of  precaution.  When,  therefore,  after  his 
long  and  severe  cross-examination  of  Moses  Bliss, 
Talbot  extracted  the  whole  secret,  and  was  con- 
vinced that  a  movement  of  the  insurgents  was  to  be 
made,  he  promptly  resolved  that  he  would  see  the 
major-general  by  the  time  the  sun  rose  the  next 
morning.    Affecting  therefore  to  treat  the  whole  af- 
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as  a  ooiQage  of  Shays^  and  not  worthy  of  seri- 
ous notice,  he  hurried  Moses  away,  and  when  be 
saw  him,  as  he  placed  his  own  foot  in  the  stirrup, 
close  the  door  of  his  tavern,  he  sprang  into  his  saddle 
and  rode  off  on  his  mission,  with  the  same  stem  feel- 
ing that  he  would  have  formerly  mounted  his  horse 
and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  regiment  to  march 
against  the  enemy. 

**The  daring  traitors!  deluded  fools!  now  we  must 
crash  them!'*  he  repeated  to  himself,  as  he  dashed 
out  of  the  village ;  ^  my  life  upon  it,  that  reckless, 
hopeless  Harry  Eustace  is  at  the  bottom  of  this  trea- 
son!^* The  reflection  brought  the  sister  freshly  to.  his 
memoiy,  and  with  a  passing  regret  that  such  an  angel 
should  have  such  a  devil  for  a  l^rother,  he  continued 
lor  a  long  time  to  muse  on  her  and  his  approaching 
nuptials.  ^  She  has  but  one  fault,''  thought  he,  ''and 
that  is  more  than  half  a  virtue.  She  loves  that 
worthless  brother  of  her's  so  well  that  she  will  be- 
lieve nothing  of  his  misdeeds.  Angelic  creature!  1 
will  never  distress  her  by  alluding  to  the  subject  again. 
She  deserves  to  be  entirely  happy,  and  never  shall  a 
cloud  of  care  or  anxiety  cross  her  brow,  if  I  can  pre- 
vent it  But,  for  him !  let  him  beware  how  he  pro- 
vokes me  further!  If  he  makes  himself  obnoxious  to 
the  laws,  I  vrill  myself  invoke  their  utmost  vengeance 
on  his  head.  Yes !  even  if  his  sister,  my  own  adored 
Elizabeth,  should  entreat  me  on  her  knees,  I  would 
poTBue  him  to  the  last  penally  of  justice!"  Without 
adverting  to  the  inconsbtency  of  this  threat  with  his 
previous  vows  to  do  all  solely  with  a  view  to  hef 
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happiiiess,  he  congratulated  himself  on  his  preference 
of  public  duty  to  private  feeling,  and  voted  himself 
another  Junius  Brutus  as  he  made  this  resolution. 

The  necessity  of  the  most  impenetrable  secrecy  in 
the  arrangements,  and  of  caution  in  avoiding  every- 
thing that  could  alarm  the  other  party,  induced  him 
to  adopt  some  finesse  in  communicating  with  the 
general.  They  had,  some  time  before,  conferred 
fully  on  the  subject,  and  had  agreed  on  the  outline  of 
the  plan  to  be  pursued,  in  case  of  a  movement  by 
the  insurgents.  His  first  object  was  to  see  and  speak 
with  lum,  as  if  by  accident,  and  without  exciting  the 
attention  of  any  of  the  other  party,  who  were  con* 
stantly  on  the  watch,  by  unsuspected  spies,  to  gain 
the  earUest  intelligence  of  the  designs  of  their  anta- 
gonists. Alighting  at  the  taveruy  therefore,  at  which 
he  knew  the  general  and  the  court-martiol  were  to 
be  found,  he  called  for  one  of  the  ledst  conspicuous 
of  the  members,  an  officer  formerly  in  his  own  Fo- 
ment, on  whom  he  could  rely,  and  informed  him  that 
he  must  bring  him  to  speak  with  the  general  forth- 
with, without  its  being  known  to  any  other  person  in 
the  house,  and  all  in  five  minutes,  at  the  outside. 

"Why,  Colonel  Talbot,"  said  Major  Tripp,  "1 
don*t  know  how  to  set  about  it.  The  gin'ral  is  bst 
asleep — ^it^s  only  four  o'clock,  and  the  worst  of  it  is, 
he  is  in  the  ^  big  room,'  surrounded  by  a  dozen  other 
officers,  and  we're  all  obleged  to  get  sleep  as  we  can 
catch  it  It's  ten  to  one,  but  they  are  half  of  'em 
awake.*' 

"  No  matter,  Tripp,  see  him  I  must,  and  you  must 
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bring  him  to  me  in  this  very  room  here  in  four  mi- 
nutes.   You  have  lost  one  minute  already  by  your 


excuses.'' 


The  major  had  been  a  captain  in  Talbot^s  regi- 
ment, and  accustomed  to  Obey  his  peremptory  orders 
when  they  were  much  more  difficult  and  far  more 
hazardous  than  this,  without  replying.  As  he  went 
up  stairs,  however,  to  call  the  genera),  he  was  sorely 
perplexed  how  he  should  manage  it.  *<I'U  tell  him 
nothing  atx>ut  it,  till  ^  he  asks,"  said  he  to  himself; 
^  that  will  look  more  natural— rfor  he  was  wide  awake 
when  the  landlord  called  me,  and  IMl  take  dam'd 
good  care,  to  wake  him  up  when  1  go  back,  if  he^s 
got  to  sleep  agin.'* 

He  was  saved  that  trouble,  for  the  general  imme- 
diately demanded  what  the  alarm  was  ? 

"Obi  nothin'  at  all,"  said  Tripp,  "on'y  Col.  Tal- 
bot  slopped  here  just  now,  and  as  he  can't  git  a  bed 
or  donH  want  to  sleep,  he  says  hell  have  us  all  stir- 
ring airly  this  momin*.  I  wish  ralely,  gin'ral,  you'd 
go  down  and  see  if  you  canH  keep  him  quiet ;  for 
what  with  rouskeeters  and  bugs,  Pm  without  any 
sleep  so  far  to-night.*' 

He  accompanied  this  observation  with  such  signi- 
ficant gestures  and  winks,  while  he  stood  at  the  gen- 
eral's bed-side,  with  his  back  to  the  others,  that  there 
could  be  no  mistaking  his  signs.  The  general  told 
the  major  he  had  better  go  to  bed,  and  saying  that 
be  would  go  down  and  see  to  it  himself,  huddled  on 
IdiB  clothes  and  descended  to  the  room  where  Talbot 
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was  pacing  up  and  down  to  preveDt  himself  from 
falling  a6leep. 

Their  coDsuUation  was  brief,  after  Talbot  had  laid 
before  hiai  the  inforination  which  he  had  received  of 
the  daring  project  of  the  ibsurgeptd.  They,  agreed 
that  it  must  be  met  with  force,  must  be  resisted  and 
crushed,  at  all  hazards.  They  can  over  the  names 
of  the  officers  in  the  division,  in  whom  they  could 
confide,  and  it  was  at  once  resolved  that  those  of 
them  who  were  present  should  be,  at  the  eariiest 
possible  hour  in  the  morning,  initiated  into  the  plan 
of  operatiovis,  and  furnished  with  secret  orders  to 
march,  with  those  of  their  different  corps  that  could 
be  safely  entrusted  with  the  secret,  to  Springfidd  by 
sunrise  on  the  day  of  the  court's  opening.  It  was 
further  arranged  that  the  court-martial  should  be  ad- 
journed as  soon  as  a  sufficient  number  of  tts  mem- 
bers were  let  into  the  isecret  to  carry  the  motion,  and 
that  the  reason  to  be  assigned  should  be  the  oeocosity 
of  several  of  the  members  going  home  tcmake  pre- 
parations to  set  off  for  Boston  to  take  their  seats  in 
the  legislature.  The  general  also  agreed  to  be  at 
Springfield  to  issue  such  forther  orders  as  the  emer- 
gency required,  before  twelve  o^clock  that  same  day. 

In  thirty  minutes  after  their  first  salutation,  Talbot 
was  on  horseback,  and. returned  in  time  to  break- 
fast as  gaily  with  hi^  sister  and  his  betrothed,  as  if 
nothing  had  happened.  He  amused  himself  with 
their  conjectures  upon  the  nature  of  the  busipess  that 
could  call  him  f^rth  a  whole  night,  and  some  real  or 
pretended  pouting  ^^as  indulged  by  £lizabeth,because 
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he  would  not  firai^y  djscloee  it    She  even  insisted 
on  koowing. 

**  Oh  !  if  you  do  insisi^  I  must  confess,^^  said  be, 
gravely.  **  The  real  business  then  that  called  me 
fi»th^  and  in  which  1  have  been  employed,  was  no- 
thing less  than  to  meditate  by  moonlight  and  blessed 
staiTighton  your  peerless  beauty!  and  that  1  am  ready 
to  maintain  and  prove,  if  you  doubt  it/* . 

^Go!  false  man — pretender;  I  will  neve^r  more 
believe  a  word  you  say ,*\  said  she ;  *^  b.ut  1  must  go 
home — will  you  walk  with  me  to  the  gate  7^* 

**  No!  I  will  not,  for  you  «hall'  not  go;*'  but  the 
ladyinsbted,  dmt^he  had. various  domestic  afiairs 
which  i^uired  her  attention;  and  her  lover,  of 
course  obeyed,  and  as  in  duty  bound,  escorted  her  to 
the  gate,  beyond  which  it  was  not  agreeable  for  him, 
of  late,  to  pass.  They  talked  of  nothing  but  their  ap- 
proaching marriage,  and  as  the  subject,  at  the  best, 
was  somewhat  threadbare,  we  omit  their  conversa- 
tioD,  and  pass  on  with  our  history. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

One  of  the  most  singular  features  ia  the  history  of 
those  troubles  of  the  year  ^86,  was  the  quiet  and  se- 
crecy with  which  the  popular  movements,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  friends  of  the  government,  were  pre- 
pared. It  may  perhaps  be  traced  in  a  degree  to  the 
characteristic  caution  and  ingenuity  of  the  people, 
improved  by  the  practice  they  had  not  Ipng  before 
had,  in  plapning  resistance  to  their  former  govern- 
ment. Be  that  as  it  may^  the  only  intelligence  which 
reached  the  friends  of  the  government,  on  this  occa- 
sion,  was  that  communicated  by  the  means  we  have 
just  related.  The  major-general  set  about  his  prepa- 
rations to  raise  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  roeDi 
witliout  going  to  his  pillow  again^  although  more  than 
one  of  his  trusty  officers,  as  they  were  let  into- the  se- 
cret, declared,  that  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to 
bring  out  more  than  five,  hundred  men,  in  so  short  a 
time  as. remained,  to  say  nothing  of  the  danger  of 
|Llarming  the  suspicions  of  their  adversaries,  by  snch 
extraordinary  activity  and  despatch  as  would  be 
requisite.  At  the  same  time,  they  one  and  all 
avowed  themselves  ready  to  &ce,  with  that  force 
only,  the  double  and  triple  numbers  which  the  insur- 
gents would  probably  have  en  the  ground.  They 
saw  and  felt  that  they  had  a  common  stake  in  the 


event  of  this  bcdd  stfu^le  against  law  and  ofder,  or, 
as  many  of  them  believed,  this  deep  conspiracy 
against  th^constitation  and  the  commonwealth.  The 
dflhsulties  that  were  started,  formidable  as  they 
might  have  appeared  to  others,  so  fiir  from  startling 
General  Shepard,  only  served  to  vastke  him  the  more 
active  and  determined. 

As  the  members  of  the  court*martiaI,.  who  openly 
or  secretly  favoured  the  cause  of  the  insurgents,  were 
also  anxious  to  return  home  to  help  forward  the 
inng,  the  mo6on  to  adjourn  for  a  fortnight  was  unani- 
ntKNisly  agreed  to  at  its  opening;  and  the  general 
having  issued  his  secret  orders  to  those  present,  who 
could  be  relied  on,  hurried  on  to  Springfield,  and 
before  he  dined  that  day  had  despatched  confidential 
sobaltems  to  every  known  firiend  of  the  government, 
in  command  of  a  regiment,  throughout  his  division, 
with  the  same  orders  to  them.  The  intervening  Sab- 
bath was  not  so  strictly  observed,  but  that  hundreds  of 
men  who  could  be  depended  on,  were  warned,  as  they 
were  idling  about  *^  between  meetings,''  to  be  and 
appear,  armed  and  equipped  as  the  law  directed,  with 
twenty-four  rounds  of  ball  cartridges,  at  Springfield, 
OD  the  next  Tuesday  morning  at  iearly  sunrise.  Those 
who  thus  received  the  monition,  did*  not  profit  as 
much  9$  usual,  by  the  afternoon  sermon* 

So  secretly  was  the  whole  afllair  conducted^  that 
the  insurgent  leaders,  who  had  taken  some  pains  to 
watch  the  motions  of  their  opponents,  bad  no  suspi- 
cion of  what  was  going  forward  for  their  reception. 
Not  the  slightest  idea  of  any  opposition  to  their  de- 
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signs  had  occun«d  to  tfae  mass  of  them,  until,  as  ibey 
began  to  pour  into  the  skirts  of  the  village  about  an 
hour  after  Bunrise,  the  hews  was  brought  i<f  them  thai 
Greneral  S.t  with  two  or  three  hundred  men,  had 
taken  possession  of  the  court-house,  and  had  posted 
seven  or  eight  hundred  more,  at  different  command- 
ing  positions  in  tlie  vicinity.  It  was  at  the  same  tinie 
announced,  timt  the  judges  had  arrived,  and  the  court 
was  to  open  at  nine  o'clock,  under  this  military  pro 
tection. 

» 

The  insuiigents  were  confounded  I  As  their  num^ 
bers  rapidly  increased,  their  amazement  gave  place 
to  the  most  violent  rage  and  menaces.  Mortified  and 
exasperated  at  being  thus  foiled  and  outwitted,  some 
of  them,  uneasy  at  the  prospect  of  being  called  on  to 
answer  for  their  late  proceedings  at  Northampton, 
the  assemblage  was  soon  thrown  into  the  wildest 
commotbn.    Their  secret  council  of  leaders,  wiio 
were  as  ignorant  as  themselves  of  the  march  which 
their  adversaries  were  stealing  upon  them,  had  not 
arrived  at  their  parade  ground.    Elustace  and  one  or 
two  of  his  chosen  friends  were  on  their  way  down, . 
from  the  borders  of  Berkshire,  where  they  had  been 
to  summon  their  adherents  to  turn  out  with  all  thdr 
strength.  They  were  expected  every  instant,  but,  in 
the  mean  time  no  one  appeared  to  know  what  was 
to  be  said  or  done. 

At  length,  Adongah  Nash,  after  a  brief  consulta* 
tion  with  Captain  Shays,  who  was  distantly  related 
to  his  wife's  sister^  husband,  mounted  a  lai^ge  pile  of 
stoned  which  happened  to  lie  convenient,  and  throw-^ 
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iiig  his  bat  down  'Vfiiik  Deioostbenian  vehemence, 
bawled  out  with  all  the  strength  of  bis  lungs,  *^  *Ten- 
tk>o  the  holl  !'*  and'  the  sound  of  his  voice  at  once 
stilled  the  waves  of  popular  indignation.  ^  Hush  ! 
bush !"  said  a  hundred  of  the  multitnde  at  once ; 
^  less  hear  what  cap'n  ^Nijer's  got  to  say  I"  The 
captain  then  proceeded-* 

^^  Feller-citizens  and  feller-sogers  I  We  are  ass- 
emb-led  for  tu  deAnd  your  rights,  and  the  rights  of  the 
people  of  Mass-a-ohu-setts«  Feller-citizens  for  tu  put 
down  the  tie-rannical  tie-ranny  of  our  reulers,  we 
must  exart  every  narve.  We  have  a  host  of  friends 
on  the  march,  from  every  comer  of  Old  Hampshire, 
and  1  guess  a  few  from  old  Barkshire.  The  tyrants 
that  hev*  oppressed  ua  till  we  are  no  longer  able  to 
stand  under  it,  hev*  gone  and  took  poss-ess-ion  of  the 
court-house.  Will  you  subniit  to  such  audacious  tie- 
lanny  ?  Feller-citizens,  are  you  ready  to  be  slaves  ? 
If  you  are,  you'd  as  good's  go  and  jine  Gin'ral  Shep- 
aid!" 

The  deep  silence  and  attention  which  had  thus  far 
pervaded  the  whole  multitude,  was  suddenly  broken. 
Shrieks  of  applause,  cries  of  ^  Hurra  for  liberty" — 
**  Freedom  for  ever"— ^*  Dam  gin'ral  Shepard  and 
all  lus  men" — ^*^  Come,  let's  chuse  officers — let's  pa- 
rade"— "  No,  let's  march  right  down  upon  'em,"  and 
so  on,  were  issunig  from  all  points,  knd  the  uproar 
was  becoming  as  universal  as  befere.  Adonijah 
again  succeeded,  by  his  significant  gestures,  in  gain- 
ing their  attention,  and  went  on  r  * 

*'  FeUer^citizens,  for  tu  due  tlie  great  work  we  hev' 
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in  hand,  we  must  bav'.  a  head,  and  we  must  thea 
'pint  other  offic^  accordin'  to  law.  I  therefore 
nomonate,  for  capting  or  commander  oTthis'ere  oooo- 
pany,  or  regiment,  or  what  ever  you  call  it— 'I  QDm* 
onate  Capt|NG  Daniel  Shats,  late  eapiuig  in  the 
continental  army/* 

Acclamations,  shouts,  firing  of  guns,  yelts  that 
struck  the  stars,  g&ve  signa^  that, Daniel  Shats 
was  the  rqan  of  the  people^s  choice.  Three  grand 
hurrahs  set  the  seal  upon  it  They  waited  for  him 
to  step  forward,  but  the  captain  bad  modestly  step- 
ped aside,  while  the  question  was.  puttipg,  and  was 
found  under  the  shade  of  a  large  apple-tr^  in-  an  ad- 
joining field,  where  a  warni  friend  of  the  cause  had 
erected  a  temporary  bar,  and  was  retailing  '*  gui  and 
sperrits  at  tuppence  a  glasd.^^  There  a  s^lf-appointed 
committee  of  thirteen  announced  to  him,  as  he  drank 
off  his  liquor,  and  before  he  had  time  to  swallow  a 
draught  of  water,  the  fact  of  lus  appointment  \ 

"  Capting  Daniel  Shays,"  said  one  of  them,  **  we 
your  feller-citizens  and  feller-sogers,  hav'  jest  made 
chice  of  you,  the  js^A  Daniel  Shays,  to  be  their  cap- 
ting  and  commanoer-in-chief,  acoordin'  to  law,  and 
to  be  obeyed  and  respected  accordingly.  Do  you 
accept  the  office. "  The  speaker  was  no  less  or  more 
than  Hezekiah  Brihdle.  The  captain  forgot  his 
draught  of  wateK,  and  hesitatingly  said,  as  he  pulled 
off  his  hat  andpcratehed  his  head, 

^*  Wa-al,  noTvf^  ]i>^see,  this  is  quite  onexpected  to 
me ;  I  wish  you'd  a*chused  a  better  man.^ 

**  Wa-al  so  we  should,"  said  Hezekiah,  ^*  but  we 
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didnH  IcDOW  wliere  to  look  for  him ;  -so  you  see,  capr 
ting,  you Ve  got  to  sarve,  as  you  'greed  U>,  you  know/^ 

The  captain  nsade  no  reply  to  this  speech,  but  hur- 
ried forwarrf  to  make  his  speech.  Hezekiah  lingered 
a  moment  behind,  to  speak  with  the  retailer  of  re- 
freshments, of  whom  he  was  iq^fact  the  dormant 
partner. 

"  'Neezer,  did  cap'n  Dan^ay  for  that 'are glass  V 

^  No,  I  nitjier  guess  not,^'  said  'Neezer,  hanging 
his  head  in  confusion. 

"  Well,  now,  1  tell  ye  wliat  it  is,  old  feller,"  said 
Hezekiah,  'Ufyou  don^t  keep  a  brighter  look-out  than 
that  ^are  comes  tu,  you  darn'd  fool,  I'll  never  go  in 
partnerships  with  you  agin,  not  to  hunt  skunks.— 
D'you  ax  him  for't  when  we  dismiss,  or  Til  make 
you  lose  it  out  6'  your  own  pocket.  Ye  see,  I  know 
just  ezackly  how  many  small  glasses  there  is  in  the 
cag,  for  I  measured  it  last  night,  and  if  there's  any 
short,  you've  got  to  make  it  up,  d'ye  hear  7" 

*^  Oh,  don'  you  fret  your  gizzard,  Kye  Brindie  ! 
you  go  'long  and  'tend  to  your  millertary ;  1  guess 
there  won't  be  many  glasses  lackin',".  he  added  in  a 
whisper,  ^  for  I've  tipt  in  one  quart  o'  water  a'ready, 
jest  to  make  up  for  wasteage." . 

^  By  gosh!  hev'  ye  V^  said  Kye,  his  eyes  gleaming 
with  delight ;  ^  well  done !  you  aint  quite  sich  a  dam'd 
fool,  after  all,  as  1  took  you  for.  If  you  git  a  chance, 
jest  tip  in  another,  'fore  it  gits  too  'tamal  low.  1  must 
go— there,  the  cap'n's  got  up  on  the  pile  o^  stones  to 
retam  thanks.^' 

By  the  time  that  dignitary  had  finbhed  his  preia« 
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tory  hemming  and  hawing^  Hezekiah  reached  the 
spot,  aQd  had  the  satisfaction  of  listening  to  the  fbl* 
lowing  expression  of  the  captain's  gratitude  and  seo- 

,  ability  for  the  honour  done  him.  It  is  since  ascer- 
tained to  have  been  premeditated,  which  may  account 
for  the  elegance  of  the  diction. 

^Fellow-citizens  and  felipw-soldiers!  1  return  you 
my  best  thanks  for  the  honour  you  have  this  day  con- 
ferred upon  me,  in  electing  me  to  b^  your  captain 
and  commander  in  chief.  1  had  no  idee  you  would 
a'  done  sich  a  thing,  or  1  might  have  been  better  pre- 
pared to  express  my  feelind/'  [^He  bedam^d,^  mut- 
tered Hezzy  to  himself;  *  he  knew  it  a  month  aga'2 
^  I  except  the  office,  and  1  shall  due  my  best  endea- 
vours to  discharge  the  duties  thereof  accordin^  to  law. 
We  have  a  solemn  job  before  us — ^tu  reform  and  tu 
redress  ihe  grievances  of  the  good  people  of  this  com- 
monwealth; and  1  motion  that  We  now  mntally 
pledge  our  lives  and  fortius  and  sacred  honours  to 
one  another,  never  to  lay  down  arms  till  weVe  'com- 
plished  that  ^orious  task.  FeUow*citieens,  please 
to  signify'' — »-  . 

In  what  manner  the  multitude  were  about  to  be 
requested  to  signify,  is  not  known ;  for  the  word  had 
no  sooner  escaped  from  the  valiant  commander's  lips, 

^  than  three  unanimous  hurrahs,  like  the  voice  of  many ' 
waters,  rent  the  air.  Then  every  firelock  that  would 
go  oflf,  wa?  discharged  in  honour  of  the'  event,  add 
thus  was  the  renowned  Captain  Shays  saluted  Impe- 
rator.  The  wild  uproar  reached  the  tympanum  of 
an  old  octogenarian  lady  who  lived  near  the  spat^ 
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and  at  the  mocDent  was  »UiDg  in  3L  back  room  at  ber 
knitting.  Such  was  her  irrevocable  deafoess,  that  she 
had  not  heard  the  sound  of  a  human  .voice  for  more 
than  fifteen  years  j  but  the  vibration  of  the  shouts  of 
the  multitude  disturbed  her  nerves.  In  her  conster- 
nation,  she  dropped  a  whole  row  of  stitches,  and 
cried  out,  ^  M^ssy  on  us,  that^s  an  Earthquake  I  It's 
a  judgment  on  the  wickedness  of  the  land  V^  She 
threw  herself  on  her  knees  and  began  to  pray  that 
the  Lord  would,  in  his  wrath,  remember  mercy!  The 
okllady  believed  it  to  her  dying  day,  and  from  thence- 
Ibrth  always  attended .  meeting  regularly,  although 
she  could  not  catch  a  word  of  the  services.  But  she 
often  observed  that  *'  she'd  got  so  that  she  could  tell 
by  her  feelings  whether  or  no  it  was  a  good  sarmon.'' 
And  she  finally  arrived  at  such  perfection,  like  thqse 
blind  people  who,  it  is  said,  have  been  able  to  distin- 
guish colour  by  their  sense  of  touch,  that  she  could 
at  once  pronounce  whether  the  preacher^s  discourse 
was  orthodox  or  not.  On  one  occasion,  a  preacher, 
who  was  secretly  inclined  to  Unitarianisro,  supplied 
her  regular  minister's  place,  and  befcu'e  he  had  pro- 
ceeded br,  the  pious  old  woman  got  up  from  her  seat 
and  tottered  out  of  the  house  in  high  indignation^ 
saying  to  herself  when  she  had  got  outside,  that  she 
wouU  not  ^  sit  and  hear  such  a  preacher  as  that,  for 
she  could  see,  plain  engugh,  he  wan^t  a  rale  author- 
dex,  old-fashioned  preacher,  she  knew  by  his  looks.'^ 
As  no  one  took  the  pains  to  correct  the  old  lady's 
idea  of  the  earthquake,  she  died  in  the  steadfast  be- 
lief that  there  was  a  shaking  of  the  earth  on  that 
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eventful  day.  She  would  rock  herself  by  the  hour  in 
her*  arm-chair,  and  repeat  to  herself  every  three 
minutesy  ^^  Oh  I  that  1  should  have  lived  to  behold 
that  great  'artliquake.  The  Lord,  is  angry  with  his 
people^  It  is  a  great  sign  and  a  solemn  warning  to 
sinners/*  We  may  thus  observe  how  careful  we 
should  all  be  in  assigning  motives  to  the  wise  Provi- 
dence that  governs  the  universe :  and  having  thus  ex* 
tracted  a  deep  moral  from  this  digression,  we  return, 
with  a  lighter  conscience,  to  our  history. 

Captain  Shdys  was  not  long  in  exchanging  his  old 
gun  for  his  continental  sword,  and  he  mounted  his 
continental  cocked  hat,  which  he  had  also  taken  carQ 
to  have  within  a  convenient  distance,  amidst  the 
cheers  of  his  little  army.  He  placed  himself  in  front, 
with  a  military  air,  which  showed  that  he  had  seen 
service.  He  drew  out  the  line,  and  the  mass,  which 
but  a  few  minutes  before  appeared  to  mock  at  all  at- 
tempts at  discipline,  began  to  assume  some  shape 
and  appearance  of  a  modern  regimental  muster  of 
militia  infantry.  The  captain  counted  them  ofT  into 
companies,  and  directed  them  to  choose  their  o& 
cers. '  There  was  the  utmost  difficulty  in  finding  can- 
didates for  the  different  posts,  as  those  who  were 
loQked  upon  as  the  fittest,  by  their  station  and  talents 
to  command,  nearly  all  preferred  to  remain  in  the 
ranks.  They  knew  that,  in  a  certain  event,  their  dis* 
tinction  as  officers  might  subject  them  to  exemplafy 
punishment,  as  ring-leaders.  The  consequence  was, 
that  the  moment  any  ambifious  individual  was  found 
willing  to  accept,  he  was  instantly  elected.    Kye 
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Brbdle,  who  was  delighted  with  the  sport,  observed 
that  **  he  did'ot  know,  'pon  the  hull,  but  Hwas  the 
best  way,  to  put  in  them  for  officers  that  wanH  good 
for  Dothin^  for  privates."  While  the  by-standers  were 
laughing  at  his  conceits,  it  was  announced  by  the 
commander-in-chief,  ^^  Hezekiah  Brindle  was  chose 
insign  of  the  fourth  company!" 

^  What!^*  exclaimed  Hezekiah,  '*  wa-al  neow,  1 
should  like  to  know  whose  plaguy  work  that  is! 
That  ^are^s  some  of  your  'tamal  dueins,  Ike  ICnapp ! 
1  won't  hev'  nothin*  to  due  with  it ;  1  don^t  kneow 
the  ABC  on't  You  might  jest  as  well  put  me  in 
Governor !'' 

The  company  loudly  insisted  that  Kye  should  ac- 
cept  the  ofl^ce,  and  threatened  to  put  him  in  Captain 
at  once,  if  he  did  not  Kye  swore  *'  by  Gosh  I*'  and 
several  other  *  pretty  oaths  that  were  not  dangerous,^ 
that  if  they  did,  he'd  go  right  straight  home.  The  com- 
iiiander*in-chief,  seeing  a  perturbation  taking  place  in 
the  ranks  of  the  fourth  company,  and  hearing  Heze- 
kiah's  querulous  tones,  came  up  to  inquire  ^*  what  was 
to  pay  ?" 

^  To  pay  !  why,  I  guess  there'll  be  a  good  deal 
to  pay  'fore  I  go  to  exceptin'  this  insign  I" 

Ten — ^twenty — forty  voices  instantly  proclaimed 
that  Kye  was  chosen,  and  begged  that  he  might  be 
made  to  sarve.  Hez,  who  was  only  shamming  mo- 
desty, and  waiting  to  be  urged,  said,  *^  Well,  capting, 
what  do  you  say  about  the  biz'nessr' 

**  What  do  1  say?  I  say  that  you  ought  to  sarve, 
and  you  ought  to  be  proud  of  the  honour,  that's  what 
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1  say!  And  1  say  iiirder — ^1  think  youll  make  ^em  a 
fust-rate  insign;  you  ou'y  want  a  little  experenoe. 
Experence,  1  can  tell  ye,  is  more'n  half  the  battle  in 
these  militaiy  matters.  What  would  Gin^l  Wash* 
inten  a-done  d'ye  'spose,  if  he  had*ot  never  had  no 
experence  ?" 

The'ensign^s  heart  leapt  up  for  joy  at  the  compa« 
rison.  *'  Well,  cap'n,  se^n'  you  think  so,  1  ^pose  1 
must  take  it,  but  it^s  Hamal  hard  luck  after  all,  you 
may  depend/* 

He  doffed  his  new  wool  hat,  and  standing  out  in 
front,  proceeded  to  return  his  thanks  in  a  neat  and 
appropriate  speech. 

**  Feller-officers  and  feller-spgers,  1  don't  thank  ye 
for  the  honour  youVe  done  me  in  ^lectin'  me  your  in* 
sign,  but  as  there  ain't  no  help  tar\  V\l  except  the 
office,  and  due  the  best  I  can ;  if  I  don^t  come  up  to 
your  expectations,  I  guess  you  won't  be  much  disap* 
pointed,  and  so  ye  see,  we  might  as  well  say  notfain' 
more  about  it." — Great  applause,  of  course. 

By  the  time  these  hasty  attempts  at  organization 
bad  ended,  the  troops  were  becoming  impatient  to 
distinguish  themselves,  by  displaying  their  numbers* 
to  the  enemy. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Ik  the  mean  time,  Talbot,  having  assisted  in  post- 
ing the  troops,  and  making  the  necessary  dispositions 
to  repel  an  aittack,  if  one  should  he  hazarded  by  the 
insurgents,  had  retomed  home,  where  he  fisund  his 
jt^HnikoJ  cAko  faaTing  been  persuaded  to  remain  all 
jii^  with  his  sister,  as  he  had  not  come  to  escort 
her  to  her  t) wn  house.  They  were  waiting  breakiast 
tor  Urn,  and  wondering  most  specially  what  had  be- 
come of  him,  and  what  the  military  parade,  of  which 
they  had  a  partial  view  from  the  upper  windows, 
could  possiUy  mean.  As  they  knew  it  was  not  a 
training  day,  they  were  puzzling  each  other  with  a 
hun^bed  conjectures  upon  the  subject.,  one  of  which 
came  peetty  near  the  mark. 

As  he  entered  the  room  in  his  uniform,  and  covered 
with  dust,  they  ran  eagerly  up  to  hkn,  to  inquire  why 
he  was  thus  equipped,  and  what  was  the  meaning  of 
all  the  commotion  in  the  village  ? 

^Oh!  not  much,^^sajd  be  carelessly ;  *' these  vil- 
lanouB  insurgents  aie  at  their  old  tricks  again,  and 
we  have  called  out  the  militia  of  this  division,  to 
protect  the  court  from  their  insults,  that's  all.  *^ 

Elizabeth  Eustace  thought  of  her  brother,  who  was 
probably  amongst  them,  and  turned  pale.    ^  Ah  P' 
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cried  she  faintly,  ^  but  1  feared  it,  I  bad  a  presenti- 
ment of  it  last  evening.  Ah  me,  anotber  civil  war  aa 
soon!" 

^^  My  dearest  Elizabeth,^^  cried  ber  lover,  snatch- 
ing  her  band,  ^give  yourself  no  alann,  not  the 
slightest  uneasiness  on  tbat  subject.  It  is  to  prevent 
a  civil  war,  and  not  to  make  one,  tbat  we  have  ral- 
lied our  forces.  There  wUl  be  no  bloodshed.  These 
foolish  rebels  will  disperse  quietly,  as  soon  as  tbey 
see  our  troops  and  dispositions,  depend  on  it,  and 
I  really  believe  we  shall  never  see  or  hear  of  them 
again." 

^  No,  no !  you  do  not  hope  it  yourself;  and  beades, 
I  have  seen  and  heard  so  many  strange  things  of  late ! 
such  bitter  threats— «uch — but  1  must  not  speak  of 
it." 

'^Why,  Lizzy,"  said  be,  laughing,  ^^you  would 
make  me  suspecttliat  you  are  almost  as  deep  in  the 
plots  and  conspiracies  of  these  madmen  as  tbat  hope- 
ful brother  of  yours." 

^  Come,  come,  sir,  not  one  word  in  disparagement 
of  my  brother,  or  you  will  have  a  quarrel  with  me. 
He  may  have  some  faults,  but  1  will  not  allow  you 
to  dwell  upon  them." 

^'  Ten  thousand  pardons,  fair  lady,  1  forgot  myself; 
but  he  is  so  constantly  in  the  habit  of  abusing  me, 
tbat  1  think  it  is  confounded  hard  1  canH  be  allowed 
to  pay  him  back  a  little  of  his  own  coin.  However^ 
ril  say  no  more,  since  you  frown  so  terribly!" 

Elizabeth  smiled  fointl^,  and  fell  into  a  train  of 
melancholy  musing.  Her  lover,  whose  thoughts  were 


upon  the  scene  he  had  just  left,  as  much  as  upon  bis 
adoredv  was  «iIso  sUent  Wheo  the  breakfast  was 
eodedy  Mary  Talbot  remarked  it  to  theiu,  and  rallied 
them  briskly  upon  it  She  pronounced  thera  two  of 
the  stupidest  people  she  had  ever  known*  and  de* 
dared  that  she  did  not  desire  the  acquaintance  of 
any  such  persons. 

**  My  dear  sister/^  ciied  Talbot,  gaily,  ^*  don't  you 
perceive  that  you  are  the  cause  of  it.  You  might 
have  known  that  we  were  only  waiting  lor  you  to 
disappear,  to  speak  on  interesting  subjects.  But, 
no,'' he  added,  as  his  sister  offered  to  go ;  ^^1  am  jest- 
ing— ^1  must  begone ;  the  court-house  bell  is  ringing, 
and  1  leave  this  melancholy  damsel  with  you ;  take 
food  caie  of  her,  and  stir  not  forth,  either  of  you,  till 
1  come  to  dinner/'  and  so  saying,  he  hastily  put  on 
his  sword  again,  and  took  a  tender  leave  of  both. 
Elizabeth  turned  away  her  head  to  hide  a  tear,  as 
she  thought  of  the  danger  he  was  so  eager  to  en- 
coonter,  and  all  his  assurances  that  he  was  only  going 
to  plead  a  cause  did  not  suffice  to  quiet  her  agitatiou. 

^  1  know  it  is  not  so,"  said  she,  to  Mary  Talbot, 
as  be  left  them  alone ;  ^'  people  do  not  put  on  swords 
to  plead  causes!  He  is  going  there  for  something  very 
difierent ;  do  you  not  see  it  V  said  she,  with  a  tremu- 
lous voice,  to  her  intended  sister-in-law. 

^  Well,  my  dear,"  said  she,  with  the  utmost  cool- 
ness, ^  since  you  will  take  such  a  pleasure  in  making 
yourself  miserable,  I  will  assist  you,  for  once,  and  to 
tell  you  the  truth,  1  believe  he  is  gouig  for  something 
veiy  difierent  from  what  he  says.    But  I  know  he 
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will  go,  in  spite  of  all  even  you  and  /  could  say,  and 
so  we  may  as  well  wait  for  the  event,  before  we  be- 
gin our  lamentations/' 

<^Ab,^^  cried  Elizabeth,  in  a  reproachful  tone,  ^^how 
can  you  speak  so  unfeelingly  of  your  brotber^s  dan- 
ger ?  No,  no,  pardon  me !  you  do  feel  as  much  anxie- 
ty at  ihis  moment  as  1  do  myself;  1  should  rather  ask 
you  how  you  can  thus  command  your  feelings  f  how 
it  is  that  you  do  not  betray  the  slightest  emotioD 
when  I  know  your  heart  is  a  prey  to  the  liveliest 
apprehensions  V* 

^^  Indeed,  my  dear  child,  you  don^  know  any  such 
thing.  What  is  all  my  philosophy  good  for,  which 
you  and  Frank  teaze  me  so  much  about,  if  I  cannot 
make  use  of  it  on  an  occasion  like  this  t  It  is  not 
very  philosophical  to  grieve  before-hand  for  calami- 
ties which  may  never  happen,  it  is  not  my  way,  at 
least  I  love  you  none  the  less  for  your  amiable 
weakness  in  that  particular,  but,  truly,  I  do  not  see 
the  use  of  it.  Why,  how  did  you  behave  when  your 
father  and  brother  went  to  the  wars  ?" 

^Oh,  heavens!  donH  speak  of  that  scene!  1  be- 
lieve I  was  out  of  my  senses  for  some  weeks ;  I  can 
scarcely  recollect  anything  that  took  place  for  a 
month  afterwards  P^ 

'^  For  shame!  you  were  but  a  child  then,  however, 
or  I  would  not  forgive  you.  Now,  when  Frank  toc^ 
leave  of  me  to  join  the  army — ^though  I  will  confess 
that  if  he  had  died  at  home  I  could  not  have  survived 
it,  at  least  1  hope  not,  for  he  was  the  only  one  of  our 
family  left  to  me — yet  when  he  came  to  Aunt  Gore^ 
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to  bid  us  good-by,  so  fiir  from  shedding  tears  and 
making  a  scene,  I  was  in  very  tolerable  spirits.  1 
recollect  1  was  even  a  little  mischievous,  and  I  told 
him,  as  he  held  my  hand  at  parting,  that  1  supposed 
there  was  no  need  of  giving  him  a  caution  not  to  ex- 
pose himself  to  danger  more  than  he  could  help ! 
And  when  he  gave  me  a  sharp  pinch  for  the  insinua- 
tion, and  said,  ^  You  shall  read  of  me  in  the  first  list 
of  those  who  distinguish  themselves  in  battle,  if  1  am 
there,*^  1  chaiged  him  to  recollect  his  promise,  and 
to  make  the  name  of  Talbot  as  terrible  as  it  was  in 
the  days  of  Joan  of  Arc  !^* 

^  And  what  said  he  ?  did  he  not  reproach  you  bit- 
terly for  your  levity  V^ 

**Oh,  no!  on  the  contrary,  he  applauded  me  for  my 
behaviour,  and  swore  a  round  oath  that  1  must  be  a 
lineal  descendant  of  that  famous  old  soldier!  and  so 
we  bade  iarewell/^ 

"  Is  it  possible  ?  But  afterwards,  when  you  heard 
that  he  was  killed  at  that  cruel  aflair  at  Monmouth  T* 
^  Ah!  1  cannot  give  you  the  faintest  idea  of  what 
my  feelings  were  when  1  first  heard  that  horrible 
news.  The  face  of  the  world  changed  to  my  view 
in  a  nxHnent  1  hated,  absolutely  hated  it,  and  the 
light  of  the  sun  1  abhorred  above  all  other  things. 
But  in  a  day  or  two  came  also  the  report  of  his  gal- 
lant behaviour — that,  after  having  one  horse  killed 
onder  him,  he  had  mounted  a  second,  though  badly 
hurt,  and  finally  fell  covered  with  twenty  glorious 
wounds.  Shall  1  confess  it  1  this  news  consoled  me 
to  such  a  degree  that  1  shed  not  another  tear ;  in  fact, 
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deep  as  my  sorrow  was,  I  became,  to  ibe  utter  asto- 
nishment  of  my  dear  auot,  perfectly  calm.  Poor, 
dear  aunt !  she  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  it,  and 
began  to  tremble  for  my  reason.  But  1  assure  you, 
1  was  quite  in  my  right  mind." 

^']  cannot  comprehend  it,  any  m»re  than  your 
aunt  did,^'  said  Elizabeth ;  "^  and  a  brother  too  that  i 
verily  believe  you  love  ten  times  better  than  your- 
selfr 

"  1  hope  I  do,  twenty  times  better,  for  there  are  few 
such  brothers  in  the  world,  let  me  leU  you,  if  it  won^ 
make  you  too  proud  of  your  future  husband.    But 
what  will  you  say  if  I  tell  you,  smce  1  am  in  the  pra- 
ting  mood  this  morning,  that  though  1  had  thus  dried 
my  tears,  yet  when,  a  few  days  after,  the  joyful  news 
came,  in  a  letter  to  me  from  himself,  that  he  was  still 
alive— that  he  was  sufficiently  recovered  iiom  his 
wounds  to  give  me  an  account  of  his  miraculous  ea- 
cape — when  he  related  the  particulars  of  his  horse 
having  been  shot  under  him,  and  of  his  having  been 
tranv)led  under  foot  by  the  British  cavalry ;  of  your 
fathers  rallying  his  regiment  to  rescue  their  major ; 
of  your  brother's  leading  the  chai^ge  with  auch  impe- 
tuous daring ;  of  your  poor  father's  having  his  foot 
carried  away  by  the  cannon-ball,  while  he  was  retir* 
log  from  the  field,  after  the  rescue  was  accomplished 
—then,  then  indeed  I  weptl  Good  Jieaveos !  wcipt! 
1  was  for  three  days  drowned  in  tears.    I  was  as 
mere  a  child  as  ever  existed.    And  even  at  this  day, 
as  you  may  see,  I  am  not  so  hard-hearted  mb  you 
tbiidcme,'' 
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She  smiled  through  her  tears,  as  she  said  it,  and 
Elizabeth  wamily  embraced  lier.  As  she  did  so,  she 
could  not  help  saying,  that  she  had  never  seen  her 
dear  friend  look  so  like  an  angel  before. 

^1  do  not  exactly  take  the  force  of  the  compli-* 
ment,  my  dear,''  said  Mary  Talbot,  with  her  accus- 
tomed quiet  tone,  ^^as  1  have  never  yet  seen  an 
angel  r 

"  Ah  I  there  again,  you  will  spoil  all,'^  said  Eliza- 
beth ;  "  you  should  not  speak  so  lightly  of  those 
things.  But  speaking  of  your  faults,  do  yon  know 
that  you  have  one  great  one,  which  you  ought  to  cor- 
MCt,  my  dear  Mary  V^ 

**It  must  be  great  indeed,  when  you  take  the 
liberty  to  tell  me  of  it  so  plainly.    Pray  what  is 
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**That  you  are  so  unsusceptible  of  love!  that 
pwirest,  noblest,  most  delightful  emotion  of  which  the 
human  heart  is  capable.'' 

Mary  Talbot,  who  was  prepared  to  laugh  at  what 
she  had  expected  to  be  a  lively  sally  of  Elizabeth's, 
now  turned  away  her  iace,  and  while  she  tried  to 
Btamroer  out  some  reply,  felt  that  never  was  accusa- 
tion more  unfounded.  If  her  friend  had  known  all 
the  painful  meditations  which  one  ^misplaced  attach- 
ment had  caused  her,  she  would  not  have  easily  for- 
given herself  for  this  allusion  to  the  subject.  But 
when  Mary  Talbot  had  ended  with  *'  fie  upon  love ; 
let  us  go  into  the  garden,  and  see  my  neglected  flow- 
ers," it  would  have  required  a  keener  eye  than  Eli- 
zabeth Eustace^s,  to  detect  the  current  of  her  thoughts. 


She  suddeuly  grew  moody,  and  only  spoke  when 
^x>ken  to,  and  not  always  then. 

Elizabeth,  seeing  John,  the  old  gardener  and  gnxxn 
of  the  establishmetit,  suddenly  cried  out,  *^  Let  UB 
despatch  John  to  the  court-house,  to  see  whether 
Frank  is  really  there  or  not !"  "  As  you  please,^^ 
was  the  quiet  reply  of  the  other ;  and  Jdin  bdag 
summoned,  declared  that  there ''  wam't  no  need  of 
his  goin',  for  heM  jest  come  from  there,  and  the 
^uire  was  making  a  first-rate  speech  to  the  court. 
1  tell  you  what.  Miss,''  said  he  to  Elizabeth, ''  it 
would  a-done  your  heart  flDod  to  hear  how  he  did  go* 
on  V      - 

**  Oh!  she  has  heard  much  finer  speeches  finoitthim 
than  any  he  ever  made  in  court,  John,^'  sakl  Ulaiy 
Talbot  John,  however,  who  did  not  precisely  take 
the  joke,  stoudy  maintained  that  that  was  ^  unposa- 

ble:" 

^  What  was  it  about,  John  V^  inquired  Elisa- 
beth. 

*'  That  great  case  o'  Goodtide  agin  Holdon. 
YouVe  beam  on't  afore,  1  'spose,''  replied  Joiin, 
with  a  grin. 

^  Well,  what  did  he  say  upon  it  T'  asked  she,  with 
a  sly  look  at  her  companion. 

^  Well,  1  did'nt  understand  a  great  sight  on't,*'  re- 
plied John,  very  innocently,  **  but  what  I  did,  was 
grand,  1  tell  ye  !  and  then  the  court-house  looked  so 
curi's,  filled  chock  full  of  guns  and  bagganuts.  You 
never  seed  anything  so  'tamal  out  o'  the  way  as  it 
all  lodced,  when  you  come  to  kx>k  at  it. 
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John'8  repoirt  of  the  sights  he  had  teen  was  partly 
correct  The  learned  and  venerable  ehiefjusticei 
himself,  many  years  afterwards  remarked,  that  it  was 
one  of  the  most  imposing  scenes  he  had  ever  wit^ 
neseed.  On  all  sides,  the  walls  of  the  court*room 
were  bristling  with  bayonets ;  a  deeper  solemnity 
than  usual  pervaded  the  crowded  audience,  and  when 
Talbot  rose,  and  laying  his  sword  aside,  opened  his 
speech  with  an  eloquent  allusion  to  the  deplorable 
cause  of  those  unwonted  attendants  on  the  ministers 
of  justice,  there  were  many  of  the  sturdy  hands  that 
held  those  bayonets,  raised  to  bnish  away  a  starting 
tear.  He  observed,  that  it  was  to  the  bravery  and 
patriotism  of  those  citizens  who  stood  ranged  around 
tbem^  that  they  were  all  indebted  for  the  privilege  of 
welcoming  the  court  to  that  ancient  and  hitherto  un« 
moiesled  seat  of  justice.  He  hoped  that  the  court 
would  not  be  induced  to  shorten  their  session  on  ae- 
oounl  of  the  ancient  maxim,  that  ^  Sileni  leges  inter 
arwuh^  a  maxim  which,  in  fiu^t,  was  then  and  there 
most  memorably  refuted.  The  military  array,  the 
martial  columns  which  surround  us,  are  invoked  to 
the  aid  of  justice,  he  said,  ^  to  enable  her  to  bear,  not^ 
to  drown  the  voice  of  her  suppliants ;  not  to  overawe,' 
but  to  guard  her  ministers,  while  they  pronounee  her 
decrees.^ 

He  was  just  concluding  the  statement  of  his  pilots, 
when  the  sheriif  stepped  forward  to  announce  to  the 
court,  that  a  deputation  from  the  insuqjents  was 
wafting  at  the  door,  and  asked  the  pleasure  of  ibe 
couft.    The  intelligence  which  had  reached  their 
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camp,  of  coDtemplated  indictmeDts  against  every  oftan 
and  boy  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  recent  riot 
at  Northampton,  had  produced  such  commotion,  that 
Captain  Shays,  although  sorely  perplexed  on  account 
of  tfie  absence  of  the  secret  council,  had  reluctantly 
consented  to  despatch  an  embassy  of  five  special  en* 
voys  to  the  court,  to  forbid  any  such  proceedingfu 
Zeek  Morehouse  was  the  author  of  the  false  report, 
and  it  came  to  pass  in  this  manner. 

Zeek  had  faithfully  and  sincerely  promised  his 
young  mistress,  that  he  never  would  have  any  more 
to  do  with  the  disturbances,  and  would  not  join  the 
insurgents,  or  the  other  party.  But  as  soon  as  he 
learned  what  was  going  forward,  and  that  a  thousand 
men  were  already  collected  to  break  up  the  sitting 
of  the  court,  Zeek  began  to  reason  that  Us  promise 
did  not  extend  to  his  going  to  look  at  them,  and  he 
sallied  forth,  prepared  to  break  his  vow  of  neutrality, 
if  circumstances  absolutely  required  it.  He  was  hur- 
rying towards  the  court-house,  when  he  heaid  a  voice 
behind  him  call  out  sharply, "  ZiCek,  here,  stop  1^*  and 
turning  to  see  who  ventured  to  address  him  so  fami- 
liarly, who  should  greet  his  vision  but  Deacon  Hop- 
kins, jogging  along  on  a  Rozinante,  which,  as  it  was 
rumoured,  the  crows  had  already  come  near  carrying 
away  alive ! 

Elzekiel  had  a  presentiment  that  the  fracture  of  the 
deacon^s  windows,  and  the  other  enormities  commit- 
ted against  him  on  the  day  of  the  Northampton  a^ 
fiur,  would  become  the  subject  of  their  conversation, 
if  he  did  not  evade  it,  and  he  instantly  began  to  talk 
to  the  deacon  about  his  nag. 
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**  Why,  deacon,  how-de-du  7  1  swon  that  Vre  ain^t 
the  wust  critter  in  Springfield,  arter  aU»  that  you've 
got  there.  How  tarnationly  he  has  picked  up  sen^ 
SfMiDg.  I  s^pose  you  wouldn't  swop  ham  now  for  that 
mare  we  had  on  ye;  and  111  be  darned  if  1  donH  think 
there  ain^t  much  odds  betwixt  ^em.  I  guess  you 
woukin't  ax  any  boot,  though,  would  ye,  deacon  V^ 

^  That  is  none  of  your  business,  young  man,"  said 
the  deacon,  sternly;  ^^but  1  can  toll  you  what  t5, 
though,  and  I  guess  you'll  find  it  out  to  your  cost,  you 
scape-gallows.  How  come  you  to  go  to  breakin'  my 
winders  there  that  day  you  was  up  at  Northampton  1 
DonH  you  know  that  1  can  have  you  locked  up  in 
jail  for  five  years  for  that  scrape,  eh  V 

Zeek,  nothing  daunted  by  this  threat,  coolly  ob- 
served that  he  guessed  the  deacon  would  haive  to 
prove  it  first ;  "  and  if  you  come  to  that,'*  said  he, 
"^I  waVt  within  a  mile  o*  your  house  when  it  hap- 
pened!" 

^  You  little  lyin'  son  of  a  gun,**  said  the  deacon, 
in  high  wrath,  '*  didn't  1  see  you  with  my  own  eyes  ?** 

**  Haw,  haw,  haw !"  said  Zeek,  ^* why,  jest  now  you 
said  you  wa'nH  to  hum." 

The  deacon  was  astounded  at  such  impudence, 
and  his  passion  was  uncontrollable.  He  declared 
that  he  would  have  every  one  of  the  villains  indicted 
— **  the  whole  tolic  on  *em** — ^and  he  would  have  jus- 
tice if  he  spent  every  fiuthing  he  was  worth  in  the 
world.  He  at  last,  however,  when  his  rage  was  ex>^ 
hauBted,  confessed  that  he  did  not  know  the  names 
of  quite  all  the  oflbnders,  and  proposed  la  Zeek  to 
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let  him  go  free  of  punishment  if  he  would  disclose 
the  names  of  all  his  accompliceSf  and  who  set  them 
on. 

^  Wa-al,  wharil  ye  give  to  know,  now,  deacon,  in 
hard  money,  and  cash  on  the  nail  ?"  said  Zeek,  se- 
riously. 

''  1  don't  care  a  gra-dle  about  it,''  said  the  deacon, 
**'  for  1  know  all  the  ring-leaders — but  come,  1  don't 
care,  V\\  give  you  four  pence  hap-ny  if  youUl  tell  me 
every  livin'  oqc  on  'em." 

"  Whew!"  whistled  Zeek,  "that  'are's  rather  low, 
deacon;  but  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  due  with  ye — if 
you'll  give  two  nine-pennies  I'll  tell  ye  the  names  on 
'em  all." 

The  deacon  stood  out  some  time  for  a  nmepence, 
but  finally  rose  to  a  ninepence  and  fourpence  hap'ny. 
But  Zeek  was  unyielding,  and  the  deacon  finally 
took  out  the  coin  and  held  it  up  to  Zeek's  aght 
^'  Now  mind,  Zeek,"  said  the  deacon, "  you'll  tell  me 
the  names  of  every  one,  will  ye  ?  and  you'll  tell  who 
was  the  ringleader,  and  all  about  it !" 

"  Every  name  and  all  about  it;  I  hope  I  may  never 
draw  the  breath  of  life  agin  if  I  don't,"  said  Zeek, 
solemnly,  and  eyeing  the  ninepences  with  the  greedy 
devouring  look  that  a  famished  beggar  casts  at  a 
smoking  surloin  of  roast  beef. 

"  Wa-al,  then,  there's  the  ninepences,"  said  the 
deacon,  and  stooping  down,  he  placed  them  in  the 
youth's  itching  palm. 

No  sooner  did  he  find  the  two  pieces  of  coin  within 
his  grasp,  4ban,  springing  away,  like  a  bounding  deer, 
Zeek  cleared  the  nearest  fence  and  called  out  to  the 
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.  stupiiied  deacoD,  **  Look-a-bere,  deacon ;  I  telPd  ye 
I^d  due  it,  but  I  didn^t  say  wben,  did  1  now  ?^  and 
shaking  the  silver  in  bis  band,  he  retreated,  leaving 
the  church  dignitary  so  near  bursting  with  fury  and 
revenge,  that  be  could  not  utter  a  word.  Ezekiel, 
doubly  pleased  with  bis  spoil,  as  it  was  the  reward  of 
his  ingenuity  and  came  out  of  the  deacon^s  pocket, 
pursued  his  course  to  the  quarters  of  the  insurgents, 
and  resolved,  on  the  way,  that  the  deacou^s  plan  of 
indicting  all  hands  for  breaking  his  windows  might 
involve  himself,  and  therefore  he  would  give  the  alarm 
to  the  rioters,  and  let  them  look  out  for  themselves 
and  him  in  the  best  way  they  could.  He  reached 
the  ground  at  the  moment  that  Hezekiah  Brindle 
I  had  entered  on  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  new 
appointment. 

**  Hellow,  Kye  Brindle,^^  said  he,  in  ignorance  of 
his  old  friend^s  recent  promotion,  ^'  here,  1  want  to 
tell  you  sometbin'." 

«"  Who's  that  called  me  Kye  Brindle  T'  said  the 
ensign  indignantly ;  *^  let  me  hear  it  again,  if  he  dare  1^' 

The  delinquent  was  instantly  pointed  out  to  him, 
and  Zeek,  having  pleaded  bis  ignorance  of  his  title 
as  his  excuse,  and  told  him  that  he  had  great  news 
to  tell  him,  he  in  few  words  narrated  the  threats  of 
the  deacon,  which,  either  from  cunning  or  exaggera- 
tion, he  made  to  include  the  whole  party  who  had 
been  concerned  in  the  riot  at  Northampton.  Heze- 
kiah, without  losing  time  by  the  etiquette  of  commu- 
lucatiog  it  to  the  commander-in-chief,  at  once  r»> 
quested  silence,  and  announced  that  people  had  gone 
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down  to  the  court-house  already,  to  complain  to  the 
grand  jury  of  every  one  of  tliose  who  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  frolic  at  Northampton. 

Then  rose  a  clamour  from  all  sides,  that  might 
have  stood  a  tolerable  comparison  with  that  which 
took  place  when  the  builders  of  Babel  found  that 
their  original  Welch  had  been  split  up  into  so  many 
ancient  and  modern  dialects.  No  two  opinions  co* 
incided,  and  though  all  were  fierce  for  action,  the 
plan  of  operations  was  likely  to  be  matter  for  a  de- 
bate as  long  as  a  modem  congressional  farce  of  the 
same  kind,  if  some  inspired  genius  had  ndt  cried  out 
to  the  commander-in-chief,  ^^  Send  a  committee  of 
five  to  tell  the  court  they'd  better  let  it  alone,^^  and 
the  captain,  after  great  exertions,  succeeded  in  re- 
storing so  much  order  that  the  question  could  be  put 
It  was  unanimously  carried,  and  also  that  the  cap- 
tain should  nominate  the  deputies.  They  reached 
the  door  of  the  court-house,  as  before  mentioned, 
just  as  Talbot  had  commenced  discussing  the  law  of 
his  case. 

The  sheriff,  apologizing  to  the  speaker  for  the  in- 
terruption, inquired  if  it  were  the  pleasure  of  their 
honours  to  admit  the  deputation  7 

A  brief  consultation  took  place  on  the  bench,  and 
then  the  chief  justice,  without  changing  a  feature, 
and  in  his  usual  quiet  tone,  said  to  the  sheriflT,  ^'  Let 
them  come  in,  of  course ;  Col.  Talbot,  be  so  good  as 
to  suspend  your  argument  for  a  few  minutes.^^  He 
bowed,  and  turned  round  to  reconnoitre  the  deputa- 
tion  which  bad  been  sent  to  represent  the  insur- 
gents. 
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At  the  head  of  it,  he  was  not  a  little  surprised  to 
see  a  young  man  who  had  been  a  lieutenant  in  his 
own  regiment,  and  who  was  as  much  commended 
for  his  retiring  modesty,  as  his  bravery  and  coolness 
in  battle.  He  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy  farmer,  who 
had  disinherited  him  for  marrying  contrary  to  his 
wishes,  after  his  return  from  the  army,  and  it  was 
said  that  he  had  embraced  the  wildest  agrarian 
principles.  Three  of  the  others  he  knew  only  by 
name  and  sight,  as  people  of  the  lowest  class,  but 
the  fifth  was  his  old  acquaintance,  Ensign  Brin- 
dle.  Hezekiah^s  dignity  had  undergone  such  an  im-' 
provement  by  his  late  accession  to  that  honourable 
office,  that  Talbot  was  ready  to  burst  into  a  loud 
laugh,  as  he  saw  the  creature's  air  of  assumed  im- 
portance, and  the  imperturbable  impudence  which  he 
wore  in  his  carriage  and  countenance. 

The  deputies  advanced  to  the  table,  and  the  chair- 
man stood  silent  for  a  minute  or  two,  evidently  em- 
barrassed by  the  novelty  of  his  situation.  The  chief 
justice  mildly  inquired,  ^if  they  had  anything  to 
communicate  to  the  court  V*  The  chairman  then  pro« 
ceeded,  in  a  most  respectful  and  even  winning  man- 
ner, to  state  that,  ^  they  were  sent  from  the  *  people  at 
anns,^  to  represent  to  that  honourable  court,  that  it 
was  the  widi  of  the  people  that  none  of  the  indivi- 
duals who  had  been  concerned  in  the  late  difficulties 
in  that  county  should  be  indicted,  or  if  indicted,  that' 
they  should  not  be  tried,  or  in  any  way  proceeded 
agamst"  *'  Ye-es,  that's  it,''  said  Ensign  Brindle. 
The  cbainnan  added  that,  **  it  seemed  to  be  neces- 
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sary,  to  quiet  the  public  mind,  that  their  boDoura 
should  give  some  kind  of  assurance  to  the  people  at 
arms,  to  that  effect,  aod  if  it  were  ^ven,  the  people 
who  made  the  request  would  ofifer  no  obstruction  to 
the  court's  proceeding  with  its  other  business.^^  He 
concluded  with  expressing  his  own  respect  for  the 
court,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  his  fellow-coaiimttee- 
men  entertained  the  same  feelings. 

*'  Sartin,  sartin,'^  said  the  ensign,  ^*  every  one  on  us 
jest  the  same.^^  He  spoke  so  loud  that  he  was  beard 
over  the  whole  room,  and  his  manner  produced  a 
smile  every  where  but  on  the  bench.  The  chief  jus- 
tice, without  noticing  it,  and  with  the  same  mildness, 
though  more  tempered  with  dignity  perhaps  than 
usual,  listened  for  a  moment  to  the  low  conversation 
of  hts  brethren,  and  then,  instead  of  proceeding  to 
read  a  lecture  upon  obedience  to  the  laws,  to  men 
on  whom  it  would  have  been  so  evidently  wasted, 
replied  in  his  most  benignant  tone,  <^  That  the  people 
at  arms  who  had  sent  them,  must  be  strangely  mis* 
informed  of  the  powers  and  jurisdiction  of  that  court, 
if  they  supposed  that  it  was  competent  for  it  to  give 
directions  either  that  bills  of  indictment  should,  or 
should  not  be  found  against  any  offenders  in  the  late 
unhappy  disturbances.  That  neither  was  it  proper  or 
consistent  with  the  duty  or  dignity  of  that  court  to 
give  any  intimation  or  assurance  whatever,  with  re- 
spect  to  the  trial  of  any  person  that  might  beindictedt 
except  the  assurance,  which  the  court  requested  them 
to  convey  to  the  misguided  people  from  whom  they 
came,  that  whoever  might  be  indicted,  and  for  what* 
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ever  oflence,  the  judges  would  execute  the  laws  of 
the  ooootiy  acconfing  to  their  oaths,  and  adnunister 
justice  in  those  cases,  as  in  all  others,  without  fear, 
and  without  &vour/^  Then  bowing  to  them,  to  sig- 
nify that  their  conference  was  at  an  end,  he  request- 
ed Talbot  to  proceed  with  the  argument 

1  tell  ye  what,^^  said  Enogn  Biindle  to  himself, 

there  ain^t  any  great  deal  o^  scare  about  you,  old 
feUer,  is  there  ?  That  ^are  was  pretty  slick,  if  1  know 
anything  about  goose-grease.  But  less  see  what  our 
spokesman's  got  to  say  back  agin/^ 

The  modest  chairman  paused,  and  bit  his  nether 
lip,  as  if  hesitating  whether  he  should  reply ;  but  on 
second  thoughts,  bowed  respectfully  to  the  court,  and 
turned  to  retire.  His  colleagues  turned  to  follow  him, 
with  the  exception  of  our  ensign,  who  felt  too  warm 
a  personal  interest  to  give  it  up  without  another  eflbrt. 
He  remonstrated  with  the  chairman  in  so  loud  a 
whisper,  that  every  word  was  distinctly  audible  on 
the  bench.  ^  Why,  neow,  leftenant,  I  want  to  know 
if  you^re  a^goin  to  give  it  up  so  ?  You  might  jest  as 
well  a'  said  nothin\^^ 

The  chairman  replied,  "  we  have  our  answer,*' 
and  pursued  his  way,  and  Talbot  resumed  his  aigu- 
ment  We  had  serious  thoughts  of  transcribing  the 
report  of  it  which  has  comedown  to  us,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  those  members  of  the  profession,  who  are  fond 
of  the  learning  of  attainders ;  but  on  consulting  one 
of  that  faculty,  he  most  strenuously  advised  us  against 
it,  saying,  that  **  so  few  of  the  profession  now-a-days 
would  be  able  to  understand  it*'    We  took  the  hint. 
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and  suppressed  it,  albeit  with  many  a  groan  that  so 
many  fine  distinctions  should  be  lost  to  our  contem- 
poraries. If  any  lady  or  gentleman,  however,  shall 
desire  to  peruse  it,  it  shall  be  very  much  at  his  or  her 
service. 

When  the  court  adjourned,  the  judges  were  escort- 
ed  back  to  their  lodgings  with  the  same  military 
guard  which  had  accompanied  them  to  the  court- 
house in  the  morning.  The  general  and  his  staff,  with 
about  fifty  men,  accompanied  by  a  number  of  gentle- 
men friendly  to  the  government,  composed  the  guard 
of  honour.  Talbot  was  on  horseback  among  them, 
and  as  they  were  on  their  return  to  the  court-house, 
he  observed  a  small  party  of  the  insurgents  taking  a 
sort  of  advanced  post,  at  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
distant  from  where  they  were  obliged  to  pass.  He 
rode  hastily  to  the  general's  side,  and  remarked  upon 
the  impudence  of  the  movement 

There  had  been,  in  the  mean  time,  great  exultation 
in  the  camp  of  the  insurgents,  on  account  of  the  ar- 
rival of  Eustace  and  a  number  of  the  other  irrespon- 
sible but  paramount  directors  of  their  movements,  as 
well  as  the  large  succour  which  accompanied  them 
from  the  borders  of  Berkshire.  When  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  court-house  by  the  government  troops  had 
been  announced  to  Eustace,  as  also  that  the  court 
had  been  peaceably  engaged  in  the  transaction  of  its 
usual  business  that  morning,  he  burst  out  into  the 
most  violent  denunciations.  Captain  Shays  came  in 
for  his  share  of  the  tempest,  and  so  bitterly  was  he 
reproached  for  his  folly  and  stupidity,  that  he  threat* 
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ened  to  resign  and  go  home.  Eustace  at  length  grew 
more  calm,  and  began  to  give  directioDs  for  the  post- 
ing of  the  tfoops,  and  securing  positions  that  would 
enable  them  to  attack  their  adversaries.  The  ad- 
vanced guard  which  had  excited  Talbot^  ire,  had 
just  been  sent  to  take  possession  of  an  eminence  in 
sight  of  the  court-house,  by  Eustace's  express  direc- 
tiou. 

"  General,  upon  my  word,''  said  Talboc, "  that  is 
too  bad!  Let  us  drive  in  that  advanced  post,  to  teach 
them  better  manners." 

At  this  proposal,  the  general  halted  his  men,  and 
a  converaation  ensued  upon  the  subject  All,  with 
the  exception  of  Talbot,  thought  the  danger  of  bring- 
ing on  a  general  action  was  too  imminent,  and  ad- 
vised against  it  But  Talbot  insisted  so  warmly  upon 
the  still  greater  danger  of  allowing  the  insurgents  to 
approach  so  near  their  position,  without  a  cheeky  that 
the  general  finally  yielded. 

Their  movements  were  at  that  moment  observed 
by  Elustace,  and  his  military  friends  who  were  recon- 
noitring the  main  body.  Eustace,  without  saying  a 
word  to  his  companions,  set  spurs  to  his  horse  and 
galloped  off  to  the  encampment,  with  the  speed  of 
the  w'md.  in  two  words,  he  whispered  to  Shays  to 
send  down  all  the  continentals  in  their  ranks,  at  dou« 
ble  quick  step,  and  returned  faster  than  he  came. 

As  be  reached  the  advanced  post,  he  heard  the  or- 
der given  by  the  general's  aid,  ^  Fix  bayonets, — for- 
ward march ;"  and  the  party  soon  arrived  within  a 
few  rods  of  where  the  sentinel  was  posted.    He  pre* 
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sented  his  piece  and  called  out  ^^  stand  !'^  but  no  at- 
tention was  paid  to  his  warning. 

Eustace  rode  along  side  of  the  men,  who  were 
about  thirty  in  number,  saying  in  a  low  tone, ''  steady, 
boys,  make  ready,  take  aim,''  and  the  word  of  com- 
mand being  promptly  obeyed,  he  then  rode  forward 
to  within  a  few  yards  of  the  advancing  party.  With 
a  look  and  voice  that  showed  he  was  not  trifling,  he 
said,  '^  Gentlemen,  if  you  take  my  advice,  you  will 
halt  where  you  are." 

The  little  detachment  of  the  insurgents  seemed  to 
have  had  a  new  spirit  infused  into  them,  by  this 
prompt  and  daring  behaviour  of  their  new  leader. 
They  stood  as  firm  as  veterans,  holding  their  mus- 
kets ready  to  send  a  murderous  volley  at  their  as- 
sailants, at  the  word  ^'  Fire  I"  Eustace  was  only 
anxious  to  gain  a  few  moments,  to  allow  time  for  the 
continentals  to  come  up.  The  general  halted  his 
men,  and  expressing  to  Talbot,  and  the  rest  who  had 
fallen  back  to  the  rear  with  him,  his  reluctance  to 
provoke  the  first  hostilities,  he  was  on  the  point  of 
ordering  the  troops  to  the  right-about,  when  Talbot 
swore  by  his  Maker,  that  if  he  did,  he  would  abandon 
the  cause  for  ever.  His  blood  was  up  at  the  sight  of 
his  sworn  enemy,  and  he  again  overruled  the  cooler 
judgment  of  his  brother  officers. 

^'  Let  him  have  his  way,^^  said  one  of  the  party. 

tilt,  cowardly  rascals  will  not  dare  to  fire ;"  and  such 
being  again  the  general  voice,  the  commander,  with 
manifest  reluctance,  again  ordered  the  men  to  ad- 
vance, and  charge  bayonet    Eustace  looked  anx* 
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ioosly  iDUnd,  but  saw  nothing  of  his  reinforcement  df 
continentals.  Muttering  a  curse  upon  Shays  for  bis 
tardiness,  be  now  cried  out "  Parley  !" 

Again  the  general  ordered  bis  troops  to  halt,  and 
came  forward  to  hear  what  the  fiery  major  had  to 
communicate. 

^*  It  is  this,  gentlemen,^'  said  Eustace,  as  slowly 
as  possible,  and  turning  liis  eyes  at  every  word  to  the 
point  where  he  expected  to  see  his  fresh  detachment 
rise  the  hill  that  concealed  their  camp  from  view. 
^  You  are  our  superiors  in  numbers,  probably  in  dis- 
cipline, but  that  shall  not  prevent  my  giving  the  word, 
if  you  attempt  to  drive  these  men  from  their  present 
position.  But  if  there  be  any  man  among  you  so 
eager  for  a  fight,  and  willing  to  make  it  on  equal 
terms,"  and  his  eye  rested  with  a  stem  defiance  on 
Talbot  as  lie  said  it,  ^  let  him  draw  his  sword  and 
advance  !  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  him  !^^ 

The  words  had  scarcely  passed  his  lips,  before  a 
bright  sword  flashed  in  the  sun.  It  was  Talbof  s ; 
and  he  advanced  with  that  look  of  mingled  scorn 
and  hatred,  which  the  deadly  encounter  of  deadly 
ibes  can  alone  engender.  Eustace,  who  was  unarm- 
ed, reined  back  and  borrowed  his  sword  from  the 
officer  who  headed  the  party  of  the  insurgents.  *^  Of- 
ficer,'' said  he,  **  lend  me  your  sword.  I  promise  you 
not  to  dishonour  it,  unless  it  be  a  dishonour  to  dip  it 
in  the  blood  of  a  traitor  to  the  cause  of  liberty !" 

"  Traitor  back  again  to  your  teeth,"  said  Talbot, 
fiiriously,  **  and  liar  to  boot  I"  and  both  spurred  their 
proud  steeds  at  the  same  moment    Their  swords 


clashed  once,  and  both  bent  all  tbeur  force  to  the  se- 
cond blow.  That  was  decisive ;  Talbot  was  disarai- 
ed,  and  his  sword  flew  out  of  his  hand  to  the  distance 
of  ten  feet  from  him. 

^  I  give  you  your  life/'  cried  Eustace,  ^  and  officer ! 
there^s  your  good  sword  untarnished;  and  now,  gen- 
tlemen, 1  expect  you  to  retire." 

The  whole  scene  had  been  so  suddenly  enacted 
that  neither  party  had  time  to  recover  from  their  sur- 
prise, when  Eustace,  turning  his  head,  saw  hb  co- 
lumn of  continentals  emerging  from  a  wood  that 
skirted  the  road-side.  He  smiled  and  remained 
silent. 

Talbot  was  boiling  with  rage,  shame  and  hatred, 
and  would  have  renewed  the  combat  in  spite  of  the 
general's  peremptory  orders.  *^We  are  bound  in 
honour  to*  retire,'^  said  he,  *^  after  putting  it  upon  this 
issue,"  and  whispering  some  words  to  Talbot,  he  also 
turned  his  horse^s  head,  and  the  troops  moved  off  the 
ground. 

As  the  continentals  came  nearer,  Eustace,  waving 
to  them  to  foHow  him,  rode  on  after  the  other  party, 
ci^fing  out,  **  Gentlemen,  if  you  will  but  have  a  little 
patience,  we  will  have  the  honour  to  escort  you  to 
your  lines" — and  he  followed  them  back  to  within  a 
few  hundred  yards  of  their  main  body,  in  the  most 
insulting  manner.  He  even  halted  there  and  recon- 
noitred their  position.  His  Achates,  Osborne,  hadjn 
the  mean  time  galloped  up  to  him,  and  Eustace  thus 
broke  forth,  as  they  wheeled  to  ride  back — 

^  Now  if  we  had  but  two— only  two  hundred  of 
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such  lads  as  you  and  I  have  once  upon  a  time  seen 
picked  out  to  storm  an  entrenchment,  may  slavery 
be  my  everlasting  portion  if  1  would  not  dislodge 
those  eight  or  nine  hundred  men  in  less  than  ten 
minutes!  aye,  1  would  ask  but  as  many  seconds. 
I'll  frighten  them  a  little,  as  it  is,^^  said  he;  and  he 
said  to  the  officer,  in  a  low  tone,  '*  Captain,  call  out 
like  the  devil  to  your  men  to  fix  bayonets.'' 

**  Fix  bayonets!"  cried  the  officer,  at  the  top  of  his 
voice;  and  the  continentals  instantly,  as  one  man, 
obeyed  the  order,  with  the  exception  of  about  a  dozen 
who  bad  none. 

The  word  was  distinctly  heard  by  the  general  and 
the  main  body  under  his  command.  He  smiled  at 
the  idea  of  seventy  men  charging  six  or  seven  hun- 
dred, not  a  few  of  whom  also  had  seen  service,  from 
the  siege  of  Boston  down  to  the  surrender  of  Corn- 
wallis.  No  order  was  given  on  his  part,  and  the 
ttoops  appeared  to  treat  the  empty  menace  with  the 
utmo0t  contempt  Eustace  saw  that  they  were  not 
to  be  frightened  so  easily,  and  giving  the  officer  some 
hints  about  retiring  in  good  order,  be  proposed  to  his 
companion  to  go  and  see  his  father  with  him,  and 
that  tbey  should  take  some  repose  till  evening,  when 
they  would  visit  the  camp  and  hold  a  grand  council 
of  war. 

*'Sbepard  has  outwitted  us  beautifully,  1  must 
coDfess ;  but  we  must  out-flank  him  to-morrow.  By 
Gog  and  Magog,  we'll  have  a  bloody  day  of  it,  if  he 
dooH  ffve  up  that  position  and  the  court  don't  ad- 
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journ.  We  are  two  to  one,  and  if  our  men  only  hcul 
the  law  on  their  sid^^  1  believe  there  would  not  be  a 
penny  to  choose  between  them  for  bravery/^ 

''  No,  1  believe  not/'  said  Osborne,  with  a  slight 
laugh ;  ^it  is  perfectly  farcical  to  talk  of  the  brarery 
of  raw  militiannen,  unless  they  are  posted  behind 
stone  walls,  or  some  kind  of  entrenchment/* 

Eustace  shnigged  his  shoulders  and  declined  the 
discussion. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Never  was  the  andent  saw,  that  *^  ill  news  flies 
apace/^  more  strictly  verified  than  on  the  occasion 
of  tMs  unlucky  rencounter  between  Eustace  and 
Talbot.  By  the  time  that  the  former  had  reached 
his  father's  house,  the  old  colonel  had  learned  the 
particulars,  and  even  a  great  deal  more.  His  indig- 
nation at  what  was  represented  to  him  by  some  ex- 
peditious messenger  to  be  an  attempt  on  the  part  of 
Talbot  to  assassinate  his  darling  sou  was  so  violent 
that  he  had  foiigotten  his  gout,  which  confined  him  at 
home,  and  he  was  ready  to  sally  forth  and  challenge 
the  aggressor  to  single  combat.  Although  he  had 
thus  far  forborne  any  interference  in  the  engagement 
of  his  daughter,  he  now  declared,  with  a  vehement 
oath,  that  the  villain  should  never  cross  his  threshold 
again. 

Although  Eustace,  on  his  arrival,  did  justice  to  his 
antagonist,  and  exculpated  him  from  the  chaige  of 
asaassiQation,  the  colonePs  wrath  did  not  in  the  least 
subside.  The  ofllence  was  still  too  rank  to  be  en- 
dured ;  and  Tom  EAistace  was  instantly  required  to 
take  the  old  chaise  and  go  for  his  sister.  ''  Tell  her,*' 
sakl  the  colonel,  sternly,  ''that  I  desire  and  command 
her  to  return  immediately  to  her  fiither !'' 

Tom,  who  really  likad  Talbot,  was,  however,  so 
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warm  in  resenting  the  attack  on  his  elcter  brother, 
that  he  at  once  voted  to  himself  that  the  eng^gemeot 
of  his  sister  must  be  terminated.  His  pity  for  what 
he  foresaw  must  be  her  anguish  only  made  him  more 
indignant  against  Talbot,  whom  he  regarded  as  the 
cause.  He  drove  furiously  up  to  the  door,  and  sent 
in  word  to  his  sister  that  her  father  desired  her  to 
come  immediately  home  to  him. 

The  news  had  travelled  as  fast  in  that  direction  as 
in  the  other,  and  at  the  moment  that  the  servant-girl 
came  with  the  message,  the  sensitive  Elizabeth  was 
weeping  and  sobbing  at  such  a  rate  in  Mary  Talbot's 
bosom,  that  the  latter  really  feared  it  would  break 
the  girPs  heart.  *^  She  cannot  go — she  is  too  un- 
well,'' was  the  reply ;  ^'  go  you,  this  moment,  for  Dr. 
Talbot" 

The  doctor  hurried  in,  but  before  he  had  Ume  to 
prescribe  for  his  patient,  another  and  still  more  pe- 
remptory message  was  sent  in  by  her  brotlier.  '^  Mr. 
Thomas  says  how  your  father  says  how  you  must 
come  right  straight  home,  any  how,^^  said  the  little 
girl,  translating  the  energetic  phrase  of  Master  Tho- 
mas into  her  own  vernacular.  ^'  Go  and  tell  Mr. 
Thomas,"  said  Mary  Talbot,  "^  that  Elizabeth  shall 
not  come  for  all  the  fathers "  she  checked  her- 
self—^^  1  will  go  and  speak  to  him  myself." 

But  the  moment  that  Elizabeth  Eustace  compre- 
hended that  her  father  had  positively  commanded  her 
to  come  home,  she  started  up,  and  crying,  ^  Yes,  yes, 
yes — 1  must  go*-l  will  come,''  she  ran  and  snatched 
up  her  bonnet,  and  without  stopping  to  dry  her  tears^ 


prepared  to  obey.  She  tarned  to  give  her  paiting 
embrace  to  her  beloved  friend,  with  her  boeom  in  its 
highest  commotion. 

So  tender  was  the  parting,  and  so  deep  the  dis- 
tress which  this  hostile  encounter  between  a  brother 
whom  she  loved  so  tenderly  and  a  lover  whom  she 
idolized,  had  caused  her,  that  even  the  old  doctor, 
who  had  not  shed  a  tear  since  he  commenced  the 
practice  of  medicine  and  surgery,  felt  very  much  such 
a  sensation  as  the  stem  old  count  does  in  the  opera 
of  Elisa  and  Claudio,  where  his  daughter-in-law  ap- 
peals to  his  pity  in  such  moving  accents ;  and  if  the 
doctor  had  talked  to  himself  about  it,  aside,  as  that 
hard-hearted  old  gentleman  does,  it  would  have  been 
in  the  same  words,  and  not  unlikely  to  the  same 
music— 


«Ah!  pcrcbe 


Hi  iMlpha  e  oor  ? 
Mol€stApieU» 
Che  brum  da  me  ?" 

«  Ah!  what  the  deuce  w«a  that  I  felt» 
As  if  mjr  rerj  heart  would  meh  ? 
Henee,  fiioltfli  pity !  far  from  me! 
What!  what  have  I  to  do  with  thee  ?'* 

But  without  stopping  to  soliloquize,  he  handed  the 
weeping  girl  to  the  carriage,  gently  scolding  her  by 
the  way  for  grieving  in  such  an  immoderate  manner. 
She  drew  her  veil  closely,  and  rode  to  her  father^s 
door  in  silence. 

She  had  scarcely  reached  her  own  room  before 
her  brother  and  &ther,  who  had  been  impatiently 
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wmtiog  for  her,  followed  her  thither.  A  long  and 
stormy  expostulation  on  the  part  of  her  father,  and 
a  fierce  and  most  unkind  demeanour  on  that  of  her 
brother,  drove  the  poor  girl  to  the  verge  of  distrac- 
tion. The  end  of  it  was  that  she  half  unconsciously 
gave  them  a  solemn  promise  that  she  would  never 
see  her  betrothed  more,  unless  with  her  father^ 
consent.  She  then  begged  them,  in  the  most  piteoas 
aoceuts,  to  leave  her  to  herself.  Having  made  her 
also  promise  to  send  back  all  his  letters  to  Talbd, 
and  to  demand  her  own  in  return,  they  departed,  in 
triumph,  and  left  her  to  weep  and  sorrow  alone. 

^  1  thought  it  would  have  been  more  difiicult  to  get 
her  consent  to  break  it  c^,^^  said  Harry  Eustace ; 
"  but,  egad !  1  believe  she  is  something  like  the  rest 
of  her  sex,  after  all  1^^ 

''  L  guess  it  will  be  some  time  before  she  gets  my 
consent  to  see  that  man  again,^^  said  the  colonel, 
^'  though  it  is  a  hard  trial  for  poor  Lizzy,  I  am  sure 
on't.  But  it  is  our  duty — and  we  must  try  to  con- 
sole her  all  we  can.^^ 

''  Console  her  !'^  cried  Eustace,  ''  the  only  conso- 
lation for  the  sex  in  such  a  case,  as  I  have  heard,  is 
to  listen  to  a  new  lover ;  and  there^s  our  good  friend 
Osborne  who  adores  her,  will  be  delighted  to  renew 
his  suit !" 

^'  Humph !  he  had  better  not  be  in  too  great  a 
hurry ,^^  said  the  colonel.  *'  Let  us  see  how  the  dear 
girl  bears  this  cruel  blow,  before  we  talk  of  that'' 

The  conference  had  been  conducted  in  so  passion- 
ate a  style,  that  neither  father  or  brother  had  thought 
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of  extortiDg  a  psoouBe  that  no  further  ooirespondence 
should  take  place  between  the  lovers.    Neither  had 
there  been  anything  like  an  interdiction  of  Mary 
Talbot's  visits.  Accordingly,  when  the  first  paroxysm 
of  her  grief  was  in  some  degree  subsided,  the  fair 
Elizabeth  rose  up  from  her  bed  and  wrote  a  long  and 
most  afiecting  epistle  to  her  lover,  conjuring  him  by 
all  his  love  for  her,  and  all  her  love  for  him,  to  avoid 
any  oooflict  with  her  impetuous  brother,  entreatiDg 
him  to  fly  from  him,  mther  than  expose  himself  to  so 
dreadful  an  encounter.    She  also  quietly  announced 
that,  for  the  present,  it  was  impossible  to  see  him» 
but  that  he  could  write  to  her,  and  so  forth.    Some 
tender  reproaches  were  intermingled,  though  she  did 
not  know  who  was  most  to  blame,  and  she  therefore 
Uamed  both  equally,  but  in  so  timid  and  doubting  a 
tone,  that  her  lover,  when  he  read  it,  took  all  the 
blame  to  himself.    He  was  exasperated,  however, 
beyond  measure,  at  this  sudden  defeat  of  his  long 
cherished  hopes ;  and  he  declared  to  his  sister  that  he 
would  see  her  before  the  next  day's  sun  went  down, 
in  spite  of  fother  and  brother,  and  all  the  world  be- 
side.   To  that  eflect,  he  hastily  penned  a  note  by 
Zeek  Morehouse,  who  had  been  the  confidential 
bearer  of  his  young  m'istress's  letter.  Thus,  while  the 
other  party  were  congratulating  themselves  on  the 
dutiful  submission  of  the  lady  to  her  father's  com- 
mands, an  active  correspondence  was  already  open- 
ed, which  was  likely  to  escape  all  their  vigilance. 
Whether,  indeed^  if  they  had  extorted  a  promise  that 
all  oorTeqx>ndence  should  cease,  the  scrupulous  Elli- 
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zabeth  would  have  adliered  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of 
it,  we  have  no  means  of  deciding.    Probably  she 
would,  but  possibly  she  might  not.    She  would  have 
been  sorry  to  be  placed  in  such  a  dilemma.     Young 
ladies  in  those  times,  as  well  as  in  our  own,  seldonn 
broke  their  promises  of  marriage,  and  we  must  there- 
fore infer  that  they  were  and  are  equally  conscientious 
in  regard  to  all  other  promises,  particularly  those 
made  to  their  papas  and  mammas.    Heaven  be 
praised,  that  while  the  art  of  dissimulation  and  the 
science  of  falsehood  have  been  making  such  fearful 
progress  among  our  statesmen  and  politicians,  the  fair 
sex  still  retain  a  pristine  reverence  for  the  truth,  at 
least  a  proper  abhorrence  of  being  caught  in  any 
aberration  from  its  path  I 
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CHAPTER  I 


There  is  now  and  then,  at  pretty  long  intervals, 

'^    found  upon  this  globe,  in  the  shape  of  woman,  a  be- 

^"    ing  that  we  might  fancy  to  have  descended  here 

'^'    among  us  from  a  superior  world  ;  to  have  sprung  from 

a  higher  and  purer  race,  in  another  planet,  and  to 

—    have  indued  a  terrestrial  form  for  a  season,  to  show 

us  how  surpassing  bright  and  fair  the  tender  and  en- 

DobUog  qualities  of  the  heart  and  soul  may  make  that 

sex  appear!  To  prove  to  us  how  far  superior  in  value 

and  in  power,  a  heart  like  Belvidera's,  or  a  soul  like 

Portia^  is  to  the  mere  external  beauty  of  face  and 

form,  or  even  the  higher  charms  of  female  refinement 

and  taste  and  intellect.     Whenever  and  wherever 

such  women  have  flourished,  it  has  been  a  grievous 

fault  of  the  times  on  which  they  have  fallen,  and  of 

the  piaoes  in  which  their  lot  has  been  cast,  if  they 

have  not  illustrated  and  adorned  the  age  in  which 

they  lived  They  roust,  of  course,  degenerate,  if  they 

penevere  in  breathing  ao  atmosphere  dense  with  ig- 
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Doble  tastes  an^  prejudices ;  if  they  force  themselves 
down  to  the  standard  of  everyday  people,  by  whdm 
they  cannot  be  appreciated  or  understood ;  whera 
their  sentiments  and  conduct  roust  square  with  those 
of  beings  who  were  *^  bom — ^merely  to  eat  up  the 
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Such  a  woman  will  soon  find  herself  isolated  in  so- 
ciety— more  a  recluse  in  the  midst  of  fashionable 
crowds,  than  in  the  solitude  of  her  own  chamber. 
She  will  wander  up  and  down,  without  interest^ 
among  a  herd  where  the  absolutely  insignificant,  but 
conventionally  important  affairs  of  people  of  the  same 
description  are  all  that  claim  her  attention.  She  will 
discover,  before  long,  that  etiquette,  when  thoroughly 
studied,  prescribes  not  only  her  behaviour,  but  her 
very  thoughts,  and  opinions,  and  feelings.  She  will 
perceive  that  ridicule  is  more  powerful  than  reason> 
and  wit  only  appreciated  when  seasoned  with  ill*na^ 
ture.  If  she  should,  by  hazard  or  design,  display  her 
native  superiority,  wo  to  her  tranquillity,  for  she  rousea 
to  a  perpetual  war  with  her.  Scandal — ^that  sleepless*^ 
shapeless  imp, — and  Envy,  that  basest  of  the  evil 
spirits,  that  keep  man  and  woman-kind  from  heaven* 
It  is  only  when  such  women  find  themselves  on  a 
theatre  of  stirring  events,  amidst  the  strifes  and  tu- 
mults and  convulsions  of  an  incipient  revolution^ 
when  ambition  is  aiming  to  subvert  old  or  erect  new 
empires,  and  treason  is  busy  in  its  midnight  conclaves 
and  daylight  hypocrisies ;  or  when  patriotism,  unfurl* 
ing  the  banner  of  freedom,  summons  her  noble  spirits 
around  the  standard — ^it  is  only  in  such  scenes  thai 


they  feel  themselves  breathe  freely,  and  deem  the 
times  to  have  arrived  for  which  they  were  bom. 

With  all  her  love  of  study  and  meditation)  Mary 
Talbot  had  felt  somewhat  such  sentiments,  when  she 
looked  out  upon  the  military  bustle  which  the  village 
presented.  Not  that  she  had  either  the  wish  of  taking 
up  arms  on  either  side,  or  that  of  seeing  any  active 
hostilities  between  them.  On  the  contrary,  her  dis- 
satisfaction was  extremely  lively,  that  their  quiet  and 
lovely  village  should  be  made  the  field  of  operations ; 
and  her  resolution  wast  aken  to  devise  some  plan  of  ac- 
commodation which  should  be  acceptable  to  both  par- 
ties, and  rid  the  village  of  such  troublesome  and  dan- 
gerous tenants.  ^  Why  should  1  not?^^  said  she ;  ^  those 
people,  on  both  sides,  are  too  mad  with  passion  and 
hatred  to  think  at  all,  and  if  they  were  not,  they  are 
not  in  the  habit,  and  it  requires  long  practice  to  think 
to  much  purpose.  Ah  well !  1  have  had  a  grand  plan 
of  accommodation  for  some  time  under  consideration, 
and  to-night  Til  propose  it  to  my  brother  for  his  opi- 


nion." 


When  her  brother  came  home  late  in  the  evening, 
fiitigiied  and  care-worn,  he  cried  out,  '*  Pray,  Miss 
Mary,  have  you  anything  for  supper  ?  I  am  not  only 
very  tired,  but  very  hungry." 

*^  Oh,  certainly!  there's  an  abundance  of  eatables 
in  the  house,  and  I'll  call  the  girl  to  wait  on  you.'' 

*^  Do  hurry  her,  for  I  am  half-&roished." 

The  table  was  soon  spread,  and  as  he  was  sitting 
down, he  said,**  1  wishyouhadgoi^|||pwn  to  Hartford, 
as  1  begged  you  to  do ;  1  am  really  afraid  that  those 
rebellious  rascals  may  be  mad  enough  to  attack  us» 
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and  there  is  no  fortelling  in  such  a  case  where  the 
balls  may  fly,  or  where  the  fight  may  be.  I  think 
you  had  better  let  the  doctor  take  you  down 
early  in  the  morning,  as  he  oSered  to  go  at  any 
time*" 

^^No,  1  thank  you,  I  am  not  very  eamly  frightened, 
and  if  it  should  come  to  actual  shooting,  why,  1^11 
take  refuge  in  the  wine  vault,  or  the  cellar  store-room. 
[  am  not  very  easily  alarmed.  But,  dear  brother, 
why  not  get  rid  of  these  people  at  once,  peaceably 
and  honouFably,  by  offering  them  some  terms  of  ac- 
commodation— of  arrangement  7^^ 

*^  Because  it  is  not  for  m.  to  offer  terms  to  traitors, 
in  open  arms  figainst  the  laws.  If  it  were  anywhere 
else  but  here  in  this  native  village  of  ours,  I  would 
engage  they  would  not  long  remain  so.'' 

^^  1  am  glad  to  see  you  have  so  much  grace  left,  as 
to  wish  to  avert  such  scenes  of  bloodshed  from  our 
dear  native  village ;  at  least,  let  not  that  be  the  first 
spot  polluted  with  the  stain  of  brother's  blood  shed 
by  his  brother!  Let  the  first  field  of  blood  be  far,  far 
from  our  peaceful  homes." 

^'  So  1  wish,  with  all  my  heart ;  but  if  they  attack 
us,  we  shall,  of  course,  defend  ourselves  with  a  Uttle 
vengeance." 

**  But  why  not  pacify  them,  not  only  now,  but  per- 
manently, and  offer  them  a  compromise  which  will 
quiet  them  now,  and  satisfy  them  hereafter?'' 

"  Oh,  yes !  if  anybody  could  propose  such  a  plan  of 
permanent  accQ^M^ation,  it  might  do,  but  nothing 
would  suit  thos^Pntry  but  the  government  of  the 
coipmonwealth." 
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^  But  1  have  a  plan  of  my  own,  which  I  think  will 
titf  satisfy  them,  and  if  it  do,  your  party  ought  to  grant 
ic^      it  at  once.'' 

c  Talbot  laid  down  his  knife  and  fork,  and  stared  at 

p  her.  «*  Why,  what  now  I  have  you  turned  your  at- 
tention to  reforming  the  commonwealth  too  ?  And 
icc  you  dabbling  in  politics,  when  you  are  always  en- 
r.^  treating  me  to  take  less  interest  in  them,  and  even 
o&  to  renounce  tbem  entirely !  But  come,'^  resuming  his 
tei  eating  with  energy,  ^  what^s  your  plan  ?  1  should 
:S  like  to  hear  it/' 
ac-         ^Oh!  it  is  very  short  indeed,  and  1  think  will 

quiet  all  these  troubles.'^ 
jd         ^It  must  be  some  system  of  petticoat  govern- 
ed    menf 

uj         ^  Silence,  while  I  expound  it.    The  greatest  of 
all  the  grievances  complained  of  by  the  insurgents, 
as     (bat  at  least  against  which  they  have  gone  greatest 
y£     lengths,  is  the  enforcement  of  debts^  by  law,  in  the 
;5t     present  state  of  things.    To  say  the  truth,  1  think  it 
it     is  wrong  to  allow  the  creditor  to  sacrifice  his  poor 
ar     debtor's  goods,  because  the  times  are  so  bad  that  no- 
body can  be  found  to  buy.    But  1  have  sought  so 
\      long  and  in  vain  for  a  remedy  that  would  not  bring 
le      with  it  greater  evils,  that  1  have  concluded  to  let  the 
present  tender  law  expire  by  its  own  limitation.    It 
does  not  appear  to  me  suited  to  this  slate  of  society." 
I  ^  Bless  my  soul  I  you  talk  like  an  oracle.  Go  on ; 

1  am  all  attention  to  you.    This  cold  chicken  is 
f      truly  delicious." 

^  ^  Well,  then,  as  I  still  think  that  ^Qfiething  should, 

I       if  it  be  possible  without  very  great  mischief,  be  done 

for  the  really  poor  and  oppressed  debtors,  who  are 

VOL.  II.  3 
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crying  out  for  relief,  I  propose — but  you  are  paying 
no  attention  to  what  1  say." 

^^  1  swallow  every  word,  as  greedily  as  I  do  this 
sallad.  Pray  proceed.  .  Poi  all  expectation  and 
wtHider." 

^'  Well,  then,  1  propose,  that  hereafter  the  bodies  of 
all  debtors  shall  be  free  from  arrest  for  debts  of  all 
kinds,  and  that  the  creditor  shall  only  take  the  pro- 
perty.   If  he  cannot  find  any,  his  power  is  ended.*^ 

''Ha!  ha!  ha!  That  is  superb!  The  project  is 
worthy  of  a  place  in  Utopia.  You  must  have  been 
reading  that  work  lately.  1  have  caught  you  rum- 
maging among  that  old  lumber  in  the  old  book-case, 
a  great  many  tunes  of  late.  My  dear  sister,  I  ac- 
knowledge you  have  a  talent  for  thinking  upon  out- 
of-the-way  subjects ;  but  for  once  you  have  ventured 
upon  one  which  all  the  reading,  all  the  philosophy, 
all  the  refiection  in  the  world  would  not  enable  the 
wisest  man  without  experience  to  decide  upon.^' 

'^And  pray,  sir,  if  your  laugh  is  ended,  what 
mighty  objections  do  you  see  to  it  V 

"Objections!  why,  they  are  so  numerous  that  my 
breath  would  fail  me  before  1  should  have  done  with 
them." 

''  Rease  to  give  me  the  first  five  or  six." 

''  They  resolve  themselves  chiefly  into  this — that 
it  would  destroy  all  legal  remedy  for  one-half  the 
contracts  every  day  made.^^ 

''Ridiculous!  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  talk 
such  utter  absurdity.  Is  it  true  that  the  creditor 
trusts  to  his  debtor  upon  the  security  of  his  personal 
liberty  t  Then  ought  he  to  lose  his  debt  and  be 
soundly  amerced  into  the  bargain.^' 

"  Come,  you  appear  to  be  in  earnest  in  this.    Let 
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me  tell  you,  that  of  all  the  visionary,  impracticable 
projects  of  which  I  have  ever  heard,  this  is  the  most 
visionafy  and  the  most  pernicious.  The  creditor  does 
not  exactly  trust  his  poor  debtor  upon  the  security  of 
locking  him  up  in  jail ;  hut  he  trusts  him,  thinking 
that  he  will  rather  exert  himself  to  pay  him  than  go 
to  jail  for  default,  and  the  policy  of  the  law  is  wise 
and  sound." 

^  Ha !  ha !  it  is  really  my  turn  to  laugh  now.  If 
that  be  not  the  nicest  distinction  which  I  have  ever 
yet  heard !  But  let  that  pass.  You  say  the  policy  of 
the  law  is  wise  and  sound,  in  allowing  this  power  of 
the  creditor  over  the  debtor's  person.  How  is  it 
wise  T  In  immuring  an  unfortunate,  or,  if  you  please, 
even  an  improvident  man  in  prison,  because  he  can- 
not pay  what  he  has  promised  ?  Will  he  be  any 
nearer,  after  having  languished  there  for  montlis  or 
jesMS  1  How  is  it  sound  ?  Is  it  sound  policy  to  put  a 
man  in  confinement  at  the  will  of  his  creditor,  where 
be  loses  all  habits  of  industry,  and  instead  of  becom- 
ing a  productive  becomes  a  useless  citizen.  But  I 
do  not  stop  to  dwell  on  such  considerations.  1  would 
appeal  to  the  humane  and  generous  feelings  of  hu- 
man nature — to  the  spirit  of  Uberty  which  "spurns 
soch  bondage  as  more  degrading  thao  that  of  the 
most  absolute  of  despots." 

^  Huzza !  Liberty  ^r  ever !  This  cliicken  is  still 
more  excellent.  WiU  you  have  a  glass  of  this  port 
with  some  water?  You  seem  to  be  getting  hoarse." 

^  No ;  and  111  have  no  more  to  say  to  you  about 
my  plan  either.  You  are  too  much  wedded  to  old 
notions  and  prejudices.  But  to-morrow  Til  get  you 
several  great  names  among  the  English  Lords  and 
Commoos  that  shall  astonish  you,  who  were'  in 


favour  of  such  a  total  abolition  of  the  power  of  the 
creditor  to  make  a  slave  of  his  debtor**' 

*'  Oh !  1  dare  say.  There  is  no  propositioD  so  ab- 
surd— no  idea  so  ridiculous  that  it  has  not  at  some 
time  or  other  found  support  from  some  philosopher 
or  learned  man  or  other,  as  I  heard  your  ladyship 
obsOTve  some  few  days  ago,  in  answer  to  me  when  / 
quoted  an  authority.*' 

"  Ah !  I  shall  convert  you  yet.  Observe,  1  have 
never  failed  when  1  have  attempted.  Good  night ! 
For  pity's  sake,  spare  those  bones." 

"Good  night,  goody!  1  am  going  to  try  this 
cold  roast  beef  before  I  give  up  to  you,  however." 

While  he  was  thus  employed,  he  fell  into  a  serious 
meditation  upon  the  subjectof  imprisonment  for  debt 
in  general,  which  he  had  never  very  carefully  coa- 
sideredi  and  after  half  an  hour  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  was  not  too  absurd  or  too  dangerous  to 
be  worthy  of  consideration.  Still  he  saw  many  and 
more  formidable  objections  to  it,  which  he  could  not 
by  any  possible  means  obviate.  Such  is  ever  the 
fate  of  the  wisest  measures  to  be  worst  dreaded  and 
latest  tried.    Our  age  has  dispersed  the  fog. 

"  It^s  a  fine  project,  but  things  must  remain  as 
they  are ;"  and  he  went  to  rest  with  that  wise  result. 

The  next  morning  at  sunrise  he  was  mounted  and 
in  the  field  again.  The  insi^gents  had  given  out 
such  threats,  that  an  early  attack  was  expected.  A 
council  of  their  leaders  had,  however,  been  held  over 
night,  at  which  it  had  been  pretty  unanimously  re- 
solved that  it  would  not  do  to  attack  the  troops  under 
Gren.  Shepard,  who  were  not  only  better  armed, 
and  better  disciplined,  though  inferior  in  numbers, 
but  were  commanded  by  a  brave  and  skilful  dBcer 
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ID  whom  they  had  implicit  confidence.  I'his  result 
was  by  no  means  displeasing  to  Captain  Shays,  who, 
though  noiBoward,  had  great  doubts  about  the  fight- 
ing propensities  of  most  of  his  followers. 

The  insurg^ts  had  been  paraded  about  nine 
o^ciock,  and  after  going  through  some  manoeuvres 
after  their  sort,  began  to  inquire  about  the  attack, 
and  at  what  time  it  was  to  take  place.  Various 
were  the  replies  they  received  from  their  officers,  as 
Captain  Shays  had  let  no  one  into  the  secret  of  his 
intentions.  A  party  of  the  secret  friends  of  the  cause, 
among  whom  were  Eustace  and  his  brother  Tom, 
Osborne,  Jackson,  and  others,  were  sitting  on  horse- 
back, amusing  themselves  with  their  movements, 
whra  Captain  Shays  was  seen  riding  towards  them 
at  full  gallop ! 

^Look  at  Shays  !^'  said  Osborne ;  *^  he  appears  to 
be  frightened  at  something.  How  like  the  King  of 
men  he  rides  !*' 

^  Oh  !^^  said  Tom  Eustace,  *'  he  is  coming  to  tell 
us  that  his  army  is  going  to  move  this  way,  and  we 
bad  better  get  on  the  windward  side!^^ 

^  Tom,  for  shame!  If  I  hear  such  another  expres- 
aioo  from  you,  I'll  take  notice  of  it  If  you  spoke  a 
little  less  you  would  be  quite  as  well  esteemed.*' 

^  Poh !"  said  Osborne,  *^  we  are  among  friends ; 
there  aie  no  tattlers  Jiere ;  and  certainly  if  the  cap- 
tain's force  should  move  this  way,  1  shall  profit  by 
Master  Thomases  hint." 

The  captain  brought  tliem  intelligence,  ^  that  he 
dkl  not  know  what  to  due ;  that  the  men  were  gittin' 
fractious  and  wanted  to  march  right  straight  do wn  and 
tack  the  inemy.    That  they  were  now  loadin'  their 

3* 
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guns  OQ  purpose,  cmd  he  wanted  to  know  what  was 
best  to  do." 

Osborae,  Eustace,  and  two  or  three  #ther8  rode 
aside  a  few  paces,  arid  after  a  two  minutes*  council 
of  war,  called  him  up  to  tbem^  and  Osborne  gave 
him  the  result  as  follows : 

^*  If  your  men  are  so  very  much  bent  on  a  fight, 
and  you  want  to  put  a  stop  to  it  the  speediest  way, 
march  them  down  immediately,  in  column,  within 
two 'musket  shots  of  Gen.  Shepard's  troops.    Let 
them  look  their  enemv  in  the  face.    If  that  does  not 
cool  their  courage,  and  they  still  insist  on  flighting, 
the  devil  is  in't!" 
The  captain  returned  to  his  command,  and  finding 
.  that  the  pugnacity  of  his  troops  had  doubled  in  his 
absence,  he  gave  them  the  word  to  march.     When 
they  set  out,  full  three-fourths  of  them  were  furious 
for  an  immediate  onset;  by  the  time  they  had  gone 
one-fourth  of  the  intervening  distance,  one-iburth  of 
those  three  became  quite  opposed  to  such  precipitate 
measures :  by  the  time  the  other  fourth  of  the  way 
was  gone,  another  of  the  three-fourths  saw  the  folly 
of  the  movement,  and  wished  themselves  out  of  the 
scrape :  by  the  time  they  reached  the  ground  which 
Osborne  had  designated,  several  of  the  men,  and 
among  them  some  of  the  most  clamorous  for  an  im- 
mediate action  were  missing,  ^d  never  appeared 
again.    At  that  moment  there  was  not,  independent 
of  the  continentals,  thirty  men  who  were  disposed 
for  an  attack,  or  who  were  fit  to  oppose  one,  either. 
^^Why,  the  men  look  rather  droopin\  seems  to 
me,"  said  Lieutenant  Brindle  to  some  officer  near 
him, ''  and  jest  now  they  was  all  for  fire  and  tow  I 
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Ah !   1  knew  it !  tu  niucb  flash  in  the  pan  ibr 


me." 


The  troojli  halted,  and  deployed  into  line  as  they 
best  might,  while  their  attention  was  so  fearfully  ab- 
sorbed by  the  array  of  their  adversaries,  now  almost 
within  musket-shdt  range  of  their  ranks.  The  gp- 
Yemment  troops  were  exercising  as  they  came  in 
sight,  although  Gen.  Shepard  had  timely  notice  of 
their  approach.  He  did  not  think  it  worth  whil^  to 
betray  the  least  interest  in  their  approach,  until  they 
should  advance  ^  so  near  as  to  incommode  his  pros« 
pect,'^  as  he  observed  to  one  of  his  officers,  which  he 
called  musket«shot  distance ;  and  in  that  event  he 
intended  to  send  one  of  his  aids  to  warn  them  off, 
and  in  case  of  neglect  of  orders,  to  charge  them  with 
bayonet,  an  arm  in  which  the  insurgents  were  la- 
mentably deficient,  and  still  more  so  in  the  know- 
ledge of  using  it. 

The  insuigents  stared  with  gaping  admiration  at 
the  quickness  and  precision  of  the  manoeuvres  and 
the  manual  exercise  of  their  opponents :  their  bright 
armour  glittered  in  the  sun  like  burnished  mirrors, 
thdr  carriage  was  erect  and  military ;  their  whole 
air  one  that  indicated  the  utmost  confidence  in  their 
leader  and  themselves,  and  some  degree  of  contempt 
for  their  enemy. 

*^  Well,"  said  Talbot,  ""  they  have  had  lessons 
eooogh,  methinks,  general,^^  pointing  to  the  insur- 
gents,— **  in  the  drill  and  field  exercises ;  1  think  it 
would  not  be  amiss  to  show  them  how  to  form  in 
battle  array.*' 

The  orders  were  instantly  issued,  and  almost  as 
ioBtantly  in  a  course  of  execution  through  the  whole 
body.    The  aids  and  adjutants  flew  about  the  fiek) 
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■ 

like  lightDing ;  the  band  struck  up  that  peculiar  hur- 
rying sort  of  fDUsic,  which  is  appropriated  to  the  for* 
omtion  of  a  line  of  battle ;  everything  in  two  minutes 
was  executed  with  a  precision  that  would  have  done 
credit  to  regular  troops ;  the  insurgents  looked  on  in 
wonder. 

'^  Now,  what  the  thunder,  1  don't  like  that,^^  said 
Hezekiah,  shaking  his  heady  although  he  did  not  un- 
derstand the  meaning  of  iL  '^  There^s  some  mischief 
brewin\  or  I'll  eat  grass.  Captain  Shays,  what  the 
plague  does  all  that  muss  over  there  mean  t" 

'^  Mean !  ha!  ha!  it  means  they  are  forming  their 
line  of  battle,  and  very  likely  mean  to  give  us  a  sa- 
lute." 

*^Oh,  I  thought  so!"  said  Hezekiah  seriously,  and 
then  to  himself,  ^'  Now  if  I  wanted  to  be  on  the 
strong  side,  1  should  jest  as  lives  be  on  that  side  as 
this,  and  may  be  a  little  d'ruther." 

In  the  mean  time,  at  the  alarm  that  ^  the  insur- 
gents are  coming,"  the  woman  and  children  who  had 
been  viewing  Gen.  Sbepard^s  troops  from  their  doors 
and  windows,  had  perceived  with  unutterable  dismay 
that  formidable  body  of  troops  come  pouring  into  the 
other  end  of  the  village,  with  drums  beating,  fifes 
playing,  colours  displayed,  and  with  Captain  Shays 
on  horseback  to  increase  their  terror,  they  fled 
from  the  sight,  and  gave  up  all  for  lost.  Then  com- 
menced within  doors  a  tantarrarra  of  female  shrieks, 
of  boyish  howls,  of  infantine  yells — a  scene  of  tears, 
hysterics,  sobs,  and  convulsions  that  would  have 
melted  any  heart  not  steeled  against  the  sights  and 
sounds  of  female  wo,  and  the  moving  noise  of  their 
innocent  squallers  I  There  was  scarcely  a  family 
fiom  which  a  father,  a  son,  or  a  brother,  had  not 
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gone  forth  to  join  one  standard  or  the  other ;  and  in 
many  instances — ^alas  !  that  we  should  be  obliged  to 
rpcord  it — ^the  father  was  arrayed  against  the  son, 
the  son  against  the  sire ;  the  ties  of  brotherhood,  of 
kindred,  of  friendship — all  seemed  to  be  sundered  by 
the  demon  of  civil  discord.  Wives,  whose  husbands 
were  ranged  under  hostile  banners,  and  who  had 
themselves  previously  come  near  blows  on  political 
topics,  now  embraced  like  friends,  and  mingled  their 
shrieks  and  tears  over  their  common  calamity.  Mo- 
thers who  had  lost  sons  in  the  battles  of  their  coun- 
try for  independence,  were  now  doomed  to  behold 
those  yet  left  to  them,  the  hope  and  stay  of  their  de- 
clining years,  ranging  themselves  against  each  other 
in  the  opposing  ranks ;  above  the  notes  of  trumpet, 
the  beat  of  drum  or  the  squeaking  of  the  fife  were 
heard,  in  many  a  house  of  wo,  the  wild  moans  and 
the  fearful  screams  of  tender  wives  who,  now  that 
they  were  Ukely  to  lose  them,  began  to  feel  a  sort  of 
terrified  tenderness  for  their  consorts.  Many  who 
had  led  their  husbands  the  most  wretched  lives,  re- 
pented them  of  their  past  wilfulness  and  termagan- 
cy,and  devoutly  prayed  for  their  safe  return,  vowing 
a  holy  vow,  that  if  they  were  restored  sound  and  un- 
hurt to  their  longing  arms,  they  would  be  the  best 
and  the  tenderest  of  wives  from  that  day  forth  and 
for  ever.  But  of  the  fifty  odd  tartars  and  gray  mares 
who  made  this  solemn  vow,  stern  authentic  history 
compels  us  to  record  that  in  two  only  was  the  repent- 
ance lasting  and  sincere.  The  rest  soon  fell  from 
grace,  and  some  of  them  even  grew  worse  and  worse 
unto  their  dying  day ;  and  of  the  two  cases  of  re- 
claimed tartars,  we  are  also  forced  to  add  that  one 
was  always  aficted  with  a  trick  of  gently  kicking 
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ber  husband's  shins  beneath  the  table,  if  be  put  more 
than  one  lump  of  sugar  into  his  tea.  Such  is  the  ad- 
dition to  matrimonial  statistics,  which  our  unwearied 
search  after  truth  has  enabled  us  to  make.  It  is  no 
more  than  justice  to  mention,  that  the  tartar  species 
has  entirely  disappeared  from  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try at  the  present  day. 

While  the  hostile  legions  were  thus  manoeuvring 
and  eyeing  each  other  with  no  friendly  looks,  the 
court,  which  was  in  session,  not  relishing  the  position 
it  occupied,  as  it  were,  between  two  fires,  and  being 
unable  to  complete  a  jury,  dismissed  those  who  were 
in  attendance  from  further  duty,  and  adjourned  to 
next  morning.  One  of  the  learuexl  j  udges  suggested, 
^^  that  as  it  was  impossible  to  transact  any  business, 
the  court  might  as  well  adjourn  without  a  day  at 
once ;"  to  which,  the  chief  justice  replied  with  a 
smile,  that  ^'  it  was  some  consolation  to  yield  slowly, 
if  they  must  yield  to  force  and  tumult." 

As  they  came  forth  from  the  court-house,  notwith- 
standing their  opposition  to  the  sitting  of  the  court, 
the  insurgents,  as  they  perceived  the  troops  on  the 
other  side  present  arms,  did  the  same,  and  went 
through  the  same  manifestations  of  respect  for  the 
persons  of  the  judges,  as  those  who  were  there  as  the 
guardians  of  the  laws.  So  deeply  rooted  in  that  po- 
pulation was  the  reverence  for  the  laws  and  the  per- 
sons of  those  who  administered  them,  that  while  in 
open  resistance  to  both,  they  would  not  be  seen  to 
foil  in  their  outward  observances  of  respect 

The  judges  were  scarcely  out  of  sight,  before  a  de- 
putation from  the  insurgents  was  sent  to  say  to  the 
commander  of  the  government  forces,  tbat  they  had 
beard  with  great  pleasure  of  the  dismissal  of  the  juiy 
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by  the  court,  and  that  it  would  not  proceed  to  the 
tFBOsaction  of  any  bu^ness.  That  they  were  not  de* 
mous  of  provoking  any  hostilities,  but  that  they  did 
demand  the  privilege  of  marching  through  that  street. 

A  long  and  warm  discussion  took  place  on  the 
propriety  of  granting  it,  in  which  Talbot  was  most 
violent  in  opposing  it,  but  it  was  finally  thought  best 
to  give  them  permission,  on  condition  of  peaceable 
behaviour.  ^^  If  they  accept  that  proviso,  without 
having  their  dignity  offended,  there  will  not  be  much 
to  fear  from  them,'^  said  the  general. 

The  insurgents  having  performed  this  last  feat, 
without  violating  the  condition,  returned  in  tolerable 
order  to  their  encampment,  where  they  soon  began 
to  feast  in  honour  of  their  double  victory.  We  should 
not  expect  to  be  believejd,  if  we  ventured  to  set  down 
the  number  of  barrels  of  cider,  and  the  quantity  of 
cold  corned  beef,  cold  ham,  cold  pork,  bread,  cheese, 
onions,  raw  and  boiled,  which  wero  consumed  on 
that  eventful  afternoon.  Brindle  and  his  partner 
sold  §o  fast  of  their  refireshing  liquor,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  keep  three  men  constantly  employed  with 
hand  carts  to  bring  up  the  five  gallon  kegs  alternate- 
ly. Brindle  shrewdly  observing,  that  ^^he  did'nt 
want  any  of  it  left  on  his  hands,  when  they  come  to 
clear  out.  They  would^nt  take  it  back  agin  without 
some  'batement,  and  daro'd  if  they  was  a-goin  to 
catch  him."  The  water,  meanwhile,  to  temper  it 
before  it  was  passed  out,  was  not  forgotten.  Kye 
said,  ^  it  made  it  gp  fudder,  and  'twas  a  great  sight 
better  for  the  critters  than  to  take  it  so  fiery  hot  and 
raw,  if  they  did  take  water  arter  it."  The  partner- 
ship realized  a  handsome  sum  of  ready  bard  cash.  If 
the  same  tax  had  been  levied  on  Jonathan  that  day 
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by  direct  taxation,  would  he  not  have  brisded  up,  in* 
deed,  to  open  resistance?  Such  creatures  of  contra- 
dictions, of  actions  without  motive,  of  motives  with* 
out  reason,  and  whims  without  taste,  are  half—yes, 
all  mankind!  there  is  nothing  so  easily  swallowed,  by 
most  human  throats,  as  a  camel  I 

The  court  next  morning,  before  the  insui^nts  had 
left  their  encampment,  had  met  and  agreed  to  ad- 
journ without  day,  after  passing  a  resolution  that  it 
was  not  expedient  to  proceed  to  tlie  county  of  Berk- 
shire.  The  Chief  Justice  then  most  feelingly  return- 
ed the  thanks  of  the  court  to  Gen.  Shepard  ^  and 
his  brave  and  patriotic  companions  in  arms,  for  their 
prompt  attention  to  the  call  of  their  country.  He 
expressed  a  hope  that  the  deplorable  disunion  which 
had  well  nigh  severed  all  the  ties  of  society,  might 
be  speedily  healed  ;  and  that  they  might  thereafter 
be  spared  the  sight  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  com- 
monwealth sitting  to  dispense  justice  surrounded  by 
armed  cohorts — amidst  the  clangor  of  martial  sounds, 
and  the  threats  of  martial  strife.  If,  gentlemen,"  he 
added,  ^^  it  shall  please  Heaven  to  preserve  the  gpod- 
ly  fabric  of  our  commonwealth,  to  preserve  you  and 
us  until  the  time  of  our  stated  session  shall  return 
again,  and  we  shall  then  be  able  to  meet  in  peace,  1 
am  sure  1  speak  the  sentiments  of  all  my  brethren, 
as  well  as  those  of  my  own  breast,  when  1  assure 
you,  that  we  shall  ascribe  much  of  the  honour  of  such 
a  restoration  of  order,  whenever  it  may  arrive,  to 
your  most  praiseworthy  example  of  firmness  and  in- 
trepidity in  the  cause  of  the  law  and  the  constitu- 
tion. 

^  I  pray  Heaven  to  preserve  and  bless  you  all,  and 
to  restore  those  who  are  husbands  and  fathers  among 
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you,  to  your  anxious  wives  and  beloved  children — 
the  sons  to  their  aged  fathers  and  mothers,  vi^ho  have 
not  only  had  reason  to  sorrow  for  your  absence,  but 
to  tremble  for  your  safety,  as  weU  as  for  that  of  the 
commonwealth  itself. 

^  Gentlemen,  with  the  most  lively  emotions  of  a 
grateful  heart,  1  bid  you  all  farewell  !" 

Deep  and  solemn  was  the  feeling  with  which  this 
parting  scene  inspired  all  who  witnessed  it.  It  was 
not  alone  the  circumstances  of  the  present  scene 
that  tended  to  produce  it.  When  they  looked  for 
ward  to  the  dark  clouds  that  rested  on  the  future, 
Ihey  saw  still  gloomier  days  for  the  commonwealth 
at  band.  They  were  now  at  the  outset  of  a  struggle 
in  arms.  The  extent,  and  progress,  and  ferocity  of 
it,  no  one  could  pretend  to  set  limits  to.  All  was 
doubt  and  anxiety.  At  the  moment  that  the  court 
was  separating  from  its  armed  protectors,  the  music, 
if  such  it  could  be  called,  of  a  hostile  band  marching 
towards  them,  broke  in  upon  its  adieux.  To  many, 
that  sound  seemed  the  harbinger  of  a  wild  anarchy 
for  a  period,  and  a  stern  military  despotism  ever  after. 
To  part  under  such  circumstances  with  the  highest 
tribunal  in  the  land — driven  forth,  in  a  manner,  from 
the  seats  of  justice  by  lawless,  triumphant  insur- 
rection, was,  to  many  others,  like  bidding  already 
farewell  to  government,  to  laws,  and  constitution  for 
ever. 

The  court  had  scarcely  retired,  when  the  insur- 
gents arrived  at  their  former  post  near  the  court- 
house, and  with  numbers  still  increased,  seemed  to 
have  increased  in  their  confidence  of  themselves  and 
their  estimation  of  their  own  prowess.  They  now 
aaBumed  a  bolder  tone,  and  a  peremptory  message 
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was  sent  to  Gen,  Shepard,  inforoiiDg  him  that  be 
must  forthwith  evacuate  the  court-house,  and  quit 
the  ground  on  which  his  troops  were  posted.  Cap- 
tain Shays  also  desired  to  say  to  Gen.  Shepard  that 
^*  the  people  at  arms^^  would  be  satisfied  with  nothing 
less,  and  if  the  ground  were  not  cleared  in  twenty 
minutes,  they  would  clear  it  for  themselves. 

When  this  impudent  message  was  delivered,  every 
officer  present  was  for  sending  them  an  instant  de- 
fiance. To  be  so  bearded  and  insulted,  threatened 
even  by  a  set  of  lawless  rioters,  was  too  much  id 
bear.  But  Gen.  Shepard  could  not  be  moved  to 
depart  from  the  strict  line  he  had  prescribed  to  Um- 
self.  He  declined  any  answer  to  the  communica- 
tion, and  as  the  post  was  now  of  no  earthly  conse- 
quence, and  he  was  already  on  the  point  of  quitting 
it  to  move  toward  the  federal  arsenal,  for  which  he 
began  to  entertain  some  apprehensions,  he  determin- 
ed to  proceed  precisely  as  he  would  have  done  if  he 
had  received  no  such  insulting  message.  He  ac- 
cordingly, after  taking  double  the  time  allotted  to 
him  by  the  missive  of  Captain  Shays,  coolly  and  lei- 
surely moved  off  the  ground,  and  the  insurgents,  as 
if  they  remained  in  possession  of  a  field  of  battle  af- 
ter an  obstinate  contest,  marched  forward  and  took 
possession  with  the  loudest  rejoicings. 

They  were  now  considere(^'inasters  of  the  villagei 
and  the  number  of  their  friends  and  admirers  increas- 
ed at  every  moment  Before  two  hours  had  passed, 
there  was  scarcely  a  head  of  a  family  that  could 
muster  it,  who  had  not  sent  some  kind  of  provisions, 
some  article  of  meat  or  drink,  to  the  friends  of  the 
people,  with  the  compliments  of  the  donor  to  cap- 
tain Shays.    The  captain  never  knew  till  then  the 


number  of  his  real  friends.  They  did  not  wish  to  be 
obtrusive  while  the  poor  fellow  was  in  tribulation, 
but  now  that  be  was  suddenly  become  a  great  man, 
the  captain  of  a  great  army,  and  in  quiet  possession 
of  the  village,  they  were  determined  to  make  amends 
for  past  neglect.  The  captain^s  table  was  supplied 
for  a  year  to  come,  if  he  could  but  have  preserved 
all  his  presents.  But  he  generously  distributed  them 
among  his  officers  and  men,  and  invited  them  to  feast 
themselves  **  while  it  rained  porridge.^^  Mrs.  Shays 
was  also  called  on  the  same  day  by  several  of  the 
most  distinguished  ladies  in  the  village,  who  declared 
that  she  was  quite  a  different  sort  of  a  woman  from 
what  they  had  taken  her  to  be;  and  the  little  Shayses! 
they  were  unanimously  pronounced  to  be  ^*  the  finest, 
healthiest,  prettiest,  most  interesting  children  that 
ever  had  been  seen !"  They  were  the  three  ugliest, 
dirtiest,  most  ill-mannered  brats  that  the  whole  coun- 
try contained. 

The  captain  himself  was  hesitating,  when  his  hour 
of  dinner  arrived,  on  what  he  should  condescend  to 
dine,  when  who  should  enter  his  tent,  which  was 
pitched  in  a  shady  orchard  by  the  road-side,  but  his 
old  friend  Moses  Bliss ;  and  bringing  in  his  own  hand 
a  nice  new  splinter  baskets  White  as  cream,  covered 
over  with  a  cloth  whiter  than  snow,  wherein  were 
laid,  side  by  side,  a  pair  of  the  most  lovely  young 
ducks  that  had  ever  been  cooked.  They  were  roast- 
ed to  a  turn ;  and  being  destined  for  the  captain's 
own  delicate  mouth,  had  been  done  under  Moseses 
own  personal  inspection.  The  captain  had  dismissed 
most  of  his  levee,  and  with  the  exception  of  Osbom 
and  E^tace  and  their  two  friends  Jackson  and  Ri- 
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cbardson,  and  two  or  three  of  bis  *'  right  hand  men^ 
as  be  called  thep,  he  was  just  clearing  the  tent  of 
the  rest  when  Moses  entered. 

''  Why,  Moses  Bliss,  you  old  critter,  bow-de-due  ? 
If  1  ain't  glad  to  see  you  V 

"  Why,  captain,  how  goes  it  ?  I  thought  Vd  show 
ye  I  don^t  never  forgit  an  old  friend,  and  so  sez  1  to 
my  wife,  ^  1  don't  brieve  now  that  my  friend  Shays 
is  a  goin'  to  git  any  great  shakes  of  a  dinner,  for  all 
the  corn-baskets  full  of  old  hens  and  old  geese,  and 
rusty  salt  pork  they  Ve  been  sendin^  over  to  the  peo- 
ple all  mornin\  So,  sez  I,  do  you  jest  kill  a  couple 
of  our  fattest  young  ducks  and  cook  'em  in  your 
chicest  manner,  and  I'll  go  and  carry  ^em  myself;^ 
and  here  they  are  in  the  basket.  Look  on  'em;  1k)w 
do  you  like  their  looks,  old  acquaintance  ?^^ 

''  Wa-al,'^  said  the  captain,  smacking  his  lips,  ^  if 
that  ain^t  about  as  pretty  a  pair  o^  twins  as  I'd  wish 
to  see.    Here,  boys,  due  look  at  'em  !" 

They  were  pronounced  worthy  the  table  of  the 
king  himself,  and  there  having  h^en  a  pine  table  and 
sundry  plates,  knives  aoA/orks  lent  to  the  captain 
and  his  military  family  by  one  of  the  nearest  neigh- 
bours, some  time  before,  the  table  was  soon  set  out, 
with  a  profusion  of  good*  cheer,  and  down  the  com- 
pany sat,  to  eat,  drink  and  be  merry.  Mbses  was 
so  delighted  with  the  encomiums  passed  upon  hb 
ducks,  that  he  paid  no  heed  to  the  invitation  of  cap- 
tain Shays  to  "  set  by.*^  When  it  had  been  repeat- 
ed a  second  time,  Moses  said  **  No,  he'd  no  'casion ; 
he  guessed  he  might  as  well  go :  there  wasn't  no 
room  to  spare  at  the  table  nuther."  . 

"  Thousands  o'  room,  neighbour,  now  set  down ;" 


and  down  Moses,  nothing  loth,  sat  himself,  with  the 
general  request  of  the  company. 

^  You^ll  find  him  excellent  company,*^  said  Eus- 
tace to  his  companions,  and  speaking  so  loud  that 
Moees  should  hear  it 

"  1  don't  know  what  ails  roe  unlay J^  said  Moses, 
as  if  be  just  recollected  something.  ^^  If  1  didn't  for- 
get all  this  while  that  quart  of  my  best  old  Jimaiky, 
under  the  leaves  in  my  basket." 

'^  You  donH  say  so  f '^  cried  the  captain,  jumping 
up  finom  table  and  running  for  the  basket;  ^  why  you 
tamal  critter  you,  how  d'ye  know  that  ^are  was  jest 
what  1  was  longin^  for  7  Major  Eustace,  you  don't 
drink  this  'ere  licker,''  holding  it  up  with  a  fondling 
air.  ^  Lord,  if  you  knew  what  sperrits  it  is !  why, 
there's  no  such  a  licker  as  that  to  be  had  in  this 
country ;  Boston  canH  turn  out  an  older  and  a  better 
rum  Uum  this  'ere  same  rum  o'  Moses  Bliss's.  Come, 
gentlemen,  now  due  you  jest  try  a  glass  onH  and 
if  1  give  it  a  greater  recommend  than  it  de- 

Two  or  three  of  the  gentlemen  being  prevailed  on 
to  taste  it,  declared  that  it  fully  justified  the  captain's 
encomium — ^tbat  it  was  smooth  as  oil  and  had  a  fla- 
vour unequalled. 

•'  I  gpt  that  'are  very  rum,"  said  Moses,  with  an 
air  of  consequence,  ^*  in  Jimaiky,  myself,  when  1  was 
about  twenty-tu  years  of  age.  Ye  see,  1  |ook  a  no- 
tion to  go  one  v'y'ge  to  sea,  when  I  come  of  age, 
jest  to  see  the  world,  and  so  I  went  out  to  Jimaiky 
along  with  captain  Jonas  Crafts,  an  old  townsman  o' 

P.    He  was  the  curisest  nagivator  you  ever  did 
tell  on.    He  had  nothin'  aboard  to  steer  his 
fourse  by,  or  tell  where  he  was,  but  an  old  compass, 
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and  that  would'nt  traverse  inore'n  half  the  time. 
But  the  old  critter  get  up  in  the  morning  and  tell 
aHers  within  about  twenty  miles  o'  where  be  was 
when  he  was  right  out  in  the  middle  o'  the  ocean/' 

^'  Oh,  Moses,  Moses,  that's  incredible !  that  yam^s 
a  little  too  tough  V' 

"  Well,  it's  as  true  as  preachin^ — but  no  matter — 
1  was  tellin'  ye  about  this  Jimatky,  and  how  I  come 
to  get  it  in  the  island  myself.  Ye  see,  I  took  out  along 
with  me  some  leettle  notions,  and  the  captain  told 
me  he^d  help  me  trade  when  1  got  there,  and  ^mongst 
the  rest  1  took  along  a  nine  year  old  colt  that  1  traded 
away  for  a  five  year  old  nag  to  one  o'  the  first  mar- 
chants  about  that  part  o^  the  island.  He  took  such 
a  fancy  to  him  to  match  another  young  boss  he  had, 
that  he  was  willin'  to  pay  most  any  price.  So  the 
day  afore  the  vessel  saile<l,  I  let  Dobbin  go  for  tu 
pipes  o'  that  'are  rum,  and  I  Tuther  guess  1  didn't 
care  about  seein'  my  customer  agin.  I've  got  only 
about  a  barrel  onH  left  now,  and  iVe  left  off  sellin' 
it  now  for  some  time." 

Moses  amused  them  with  the  recital  of  several  of 
his  nautical  adventures,  when  Eustace  suddenly  ex- 
claimed, ^^  Moses,  by  the  way,  havn't  you  some  good 
old  wine,  that  1  could  ofler  these  gentlemen,  if  we 
'  should  adjourn  over  to  your  house,  since  dinner  is 
over." 

^*  Wa-al,  I  can't  say  whether  it'll  suit  ye,  but  I  can 
tell  ye  what  1  hav'  got,  and  you  can  try  it,  if  j^u  like. 
I've  got  some  old  Port  wine  that's  been  in  the  bottle 
jest  seventeen  years,  last  harvest  1  bought  it  in 
Boston  myself,  and  'twas  warranted  not  to  have  a 
drop  of  brandy  in  it.    I've  gpt  about  tu  groce  on't 


left  yet ;  for  people  never  took  much  fancy  to  it  here 
abouts.    1  hav^nt  opened  a  bottle  in  three  years/' 

<*  No  brandy  in  it,  Moses !  why  it  must  be  spoiled. 
What  fancy  was  that  to  have  Port  wine  sent  out  to 
this  climate  without  any  brandy  in  it  ?"  saidOsbome. 

•*  Wa-al,  V\\  tell  ye.  Ye've  beam  lell  of  Abel 
Tinpan,  hainH  ye,  in  Boston,  the  great  dry-good  mar- 
chant — ^he*s  dead  now.  Ye  see,  Abel  was  about  as 
'cute  a  feller,  in  his  day,  as  any  you'd  meet  with. 
He  got  a  right  insight  into  things,  when  he  was  a 
young  man,  and  he  went  on  the  same  jog  till  he  died. 
Abel  sarved  his  time  and  sot  up  for  himself,  like  other 
young  men,  but  he  soon  'gin  to  find  out  that  a  good 
many  of  his  old  cronies  that  wamH  half  as  cunnin' 
nor  half  as  drivin'  as  he,  was  a  gittin'  ahead  like 
smoke,  and  he  all  the  while  jest  about  where  he 
started.  So  what  does  Abel  due,  but  jest  goes  to 
cypherin'  on't  out,  what  the  plague  could  be  the  rea- 
son ?  Abel  stuck  like  wax  to  it,  and  one  Sabba-day 
momin',  as  he  was  takin'  a  stroll  out  o^  town  to  get 
some  fresh  air,  after  his  week's  confinement,  which 
be  did  'most  every  Sunda}%  sure  enough,  it  come  to 
him !  He  jest  turned  right  straight  'round  and  streak- 
ed it  back  to  meetin'  that  very  momin',  and  never 
missed  goin'  two  and  three  times  a  day  agin.  In  a 
short  time  he  got  to  be  a  member  of  the  church,  and 
went  ahead  of  every  body,  their  oldest  christians,  in 
zeal,  if  he  didn't  in  knowledge — and  sure  enough, 
the  more  he  went  ahead  in  zeal,  the  more  he  went 
ahead  in  custom.  They  couldn't  propose  nothin' 
that  Abel  wouldn't  put  a  cap-sheaf  on  it.  Some  on 
'em  wanted  to  have  prayer-meetings  a  week-day 
nights — *  And  why  not  in  the  mornin'  tu,  afore  bis- 
ness  hours  V  says  Abel.    Some  on  'em  wanted  to 


have  meetin's  to  catechise  the  cbildreo.    Abel  hitch- 
ed on  that  there  should  be  meetin's  also  to  catechise 
the  grown  folks.    Some  on  ^em  wanted  to  send  out 
some  young  fellers  that  *nd  jest  done  studyin^  their 
divinity,  and  didn^t  know  where  to  settle,  among  our 
*  Indians  to  try  and  convart  *em — ^^Sartin!'  says  Abel, 
^  I'll  give  a  hundred  pounds ;  but  why  not  send  out 
some  heralds  of  Zion  to  convart  the  East-Indians 
tu  V  and  so  he  got  up  a  society  for  that.    Finally,- 
they  got  a  notion  agom'  that  there  was  a  leettJe  too 
much  drinkin'  goin'  on  in  Boston,  and  they  preached 
pretty  strong  agin  it.    *But,^8ays  Abel,  Uhere'a  no 
use  in  preachin'  agin^  it ;  we  must  form  a  society, 
and  agree  to  abstain  entirely,  and  not  to  give  our 
custom  to  any  body  that  don't  due  the  same,  from 
all  sperrituous  lickers. '    Wa-al,  it  made  some  noise, 
and  a  dam'd  sight  o'  talk,  and  some  folks  ralely 
thought  it  was  a  goin^  to  ruin  the  West-India  trade. 
But,  Lord!  you  might  jest  as  well  undertake  to  build 
a  dam  across  Enfield  Falls,  with  white  sand.    So 
one  day  one  of  his  n^hbours,  that  liked  his  joke  as 
well  as  his  glass,  says  to  Abel,  ^  Why,  neiglibour, 
you  are  so  spunky  about  drinkin'  a  leettle  old  sper^ 
rits  or  brandy  and  such  things ;  do  you  know  that 
you  take  dgwn,  every  time  you  take  the  sacrament, 
nearly  as  much  brandy  as  1  do  in  a  glass  of  brandy 
and  water  V  .  Abel  was  struck  all  up  in  a  heap,  and 
he  went  right  down  to  Long-wharf  and  freighted  a 
small  scboonery  and  sent  her  out  to  Porto  and  got 
this  wine  made  on  purpose  for  him  and  hb  friends, 
without  one  drop  of  brandy  or  any  sperrit  in  it.'^ 

^^  Impossible  !^^  cried  all  the  party,  ^  why  the  man 
would  have  been  taken  up  for  a  madman,  and  had 


his  property  taken  ihxQ  him.    He  must  have  been 
staric,  raving  mad.^* 

^*  A  good  many  people  had  that  notion,  but  Abel 
knew  what  he  was  about — all  the  while  haulin^  in 
the  shiners.  Well,  they  made  such  fun  of  Abers 
wine  when  it  come  over,  that  when  some  on't  was 
put  up  at  vandue,  it  would'nt  hardly  sell  at  any 
price.  So  I  jest  bid  on  half  a  pipe,  a  pretty  low  bid, 
and  they  knocked  it  down  to  me  in  a  jifiy — ^and  that^s 
the  way  1  come  by  this  wine  without  a  drop  of  brandy 
in  it." 

'^  Well,  let  us  go  and  taste  it,"  said  the  young  gen* 
tiemen.  *^  At  all  events,  if  it  is  not  good,  we  are  not 
forced  to  drink  it." 

^*  Sartin,"  said  Moses,  and  in  a  few  moments  Os- 
bome,Richard8oo,  Eustace,  and  Jackson  were  snugly 
quartered  in  a  private  room  at  Moses',  with  half  a 
dozen  bottles  of  the  fiunous  old  port  carefully  de- 
posited on  the  table  beiore  them. 

The  first  bottle  was  condemned.  The  colour, 
flavour,  strength,  everything  had  disappeared,  and 
nothing  with  the  taste  of  port  wine  remained.  The 
second  proved  a  more  fortunate  selection,  and  was 
pronounced  very  fine.  The  third  was  delicious.  The 
fourth  was  not  bad ;  but  the  fifth  and  sixth  were 
past  all  praise. 

They  all  agreed  that  they  had  never  tasted  such 
a  port  in  their  lives  before.  Moses,  who  began  to 
think  he  had  at  last  lighted  on  the  right  customers 
for  his  wine,  was  in  ecstacy.  He  had  been  com- 
pelled by  the  party  to  take  his  scat  and  his  glass 
along  with  them,  and  to  swallow  bumper  for  bumper 
with  the  company,  a  penance  to  which  he  bad  long 
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ago  learned  to  submit  without  repining.  He  noW 
broke  forth : 

^  If  some  tavern-keepers  now,  had  that  wine  in 
Boston,  or  York,  or  Philadelphy,  they^d  make  yoa 
bel^ev^  it  cost  'em  three  or  four  dollars  a  bottle,  and 
come  out  of  some  governor's  or  great  man^s  stock  or 
other,  and  then  theyM  shove  it  off  at  seven  or  eight 
doUaitia  bottle,  1  due  believe." 

"Yes,"  said  Osborne,  **  if  they'd  only  put  the  price 
high  enough,  they'd  find  people  fools  enough  to  be- 
lieve them,  if  they  said  it  was  some  of  that  our  bless- 
ed Saviour  made  at  the  wedding  in  Cana." 

"Hush!  hush!  'squire," said  Moses,  "that don't 
sound  jest  right  to  me." 

^'  AU  right,  Moses.  Come,  let  us  have  some  sen- 
timents in  honour  of  Abel  Tinpan's  wine  and  me- 
mory," said  Osborne,  who  was  master  of  the  revels. 

"  The  chair  will  give  you :  "  Abel  Tinpan  and 
his  port — ^The  verjuice  of  sanctity  and  the  pure  juice 
of  die  grape ;  Heaven  be  praised  that  the  first  did 
not  sour  the  last." 

<'  Gentlemen,  fill  for  Rich's  toast.  Moses,  are  you 
charged  ?" 

" Tu  the  brim,"  said  Moses ;  "I'm  ready." 

Richardson  gave,  "  Abel  Tinpan  and  his  orthodox 
wine — 

«  For  fomis  of  fiuth  let  gncelesB  zealots  fight. 
He  can't  be  wroqg  whose /wH  is  in  the  right" 

^  Jack,  we  must  trouble  you  for  your  essay,  never 
mind  if  it  be  not  very  smart.  There's  more  wine 
wanted,  and  Moses  must  step  down  again.  Moses, 
are  you  charged  ?" 

•*  Tu  the  brim — all  ready." 
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JacksoD  gave,  ^  Abel  Tinpan  and  his  followers — 
They  must  have  been  very  like  black  swans.'* 

*^  Major  Eustace,  your  sentiment  in  honour  of  the 
Tinpan  sect  and  wine,  if  you  please.  Moses,  are 
you  charged  7  No  flinching,  my  old  boy/^ 

^  You  don^t  catch  me  a  flinching,  yet  awhile ;  I'm 
full  tu  the  brim/'  said  Mo8e& 

*^  Grentlemen,  1  give  you  the  memory  of  Abel  Tin- 
pan  and  all  such  mischievous  fanatics — May  this 
epitaph  be  graven  on  all  their  tombs,  ^  Empty  bot- 
tles P'' 

This  was  a  hint  to  Moses  to  bring  in  a  fresh  dozen. 
The  carousal  lasted  till  the  grey  dawn  began  to  dance 
in  the  eastern  sky,  to  speak  poetically,  when  Osborne 
and  Eustace,  recollecting  that  they  were  to  set  out 
early  for  Boston  next  morning,  broke  up  the  party." 

As  they  were  going  down  stairs,  Moses  said  in  a 
whisper,  ** Honour  bright,  boys;  no  tales  out  o^ 
achooL  When  you  come  this  way  again,  youMl  find 
it  all  snug.  l^U  keep  it  all  for  you,  seein'  you  likes 
as  well  as  you  due." 

^  Because  he  can't  sell  it  to  any  other  such  a  set 
of  roysterers,**  said  Osborne,  ^  does  he  think  we're 
drunk  7  This  is  Springfield  I  Yes.  Then  1  know 
where  1  am."    He  added — 

**  But  what  an  old  sinner  that  Moses  is,  and  pre- 
tending to  be  so  sanctified  and  ^devout.  He's  pretty 
drunk  for  once  I  trust,  though,  hypocrite  that  he  is. 

^Hypocrite!  pooh,pooh!  he's  a  good  saint  enough, 
sakl  Eustace.  ^  If  he  has  any  fault,  it  is  his  excess  of 
exterior  sanctity,  perhaps.  But  1  will  give  you  a  pre- 
cept, which  if  you  go  by  in  judging  of  such  people,  you 
will  not  always  go  wrong : 
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•*Pucr!  ne  crede  colori !" 

"  r\\  forthwith  write  it  in  my  tablets,**  said  Os- 
borne. ''  It  is  as  wise  a  thing  as  Vve  beard  since 
ever  1  was  born.  Ah!  Eustace,  you  are  so  good  at 
a  precept !  Fie  upon  precepts,''  and  after  more  ban- 
tering they  hurried  on  and  reached  their  homes  in 
safety. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

Early  the  next  morning,  Talbot,  who  was  so  im- 
patient for  news  from  his  beloved,  that  he  had  scarce- 
ly closed  his  eyes  the  livelong  night,  despatched  bis 
carriage  for  his  sister,  who  had  spent  the  preceding 
day  and  night  with  Elizabeth  Eustace,  with  an  ur- 
gent message  to  her  to  return  and  make  her  prepa- 
rations to  set  out  with  him  for  Boston  immediately. 
The  insurgents  had  not  yet  entirely  left  the  village, 
but  confidence  was  so  far  restored,  that  the  peacea- 
ble villagers  of  both  sexes  were  issuing  forth  to  give 
each  other  joy  of  the  great  and  signal  deliverance 
which  had  been  wrought  for  them*  Talbot,  who 
was  pacing  his  chamber  in  feverish  expectation  of 
news  from  Elizabeth,  knew  nothing  of  the  insulting 
gestures  and  shouts  that  were  directed  toward  his 
mansion,  as  the  straggling  rear  of  the  ^  people  at 
arms"  marched  by  on  their  way  to  their  own 
houses. 

As  the  last  disorderly  column  was  opposite  to  the 
bouse,  they  saw  the  carriage  drive  to  the  door. 
^*  There  he  is !  the  traitor  I  the  tory  !*^  cried  a  score 
of  voices  at  once ;  and  without  losing  a  second  to 
deliberate,  they  turned  out  of  their  path,  and  sur- 
rounded the  vehicle,  l^heir  cries  a»  they  approached 
it  were  more  menacing,  as  well  as  insulting,  and 
when  they  came  up,  some  seized  Ithe  refais,  while 
others  were  preparing  to  drag  the  object  of  their  re- 
sentment to  the  ground,  and  to  trample  him  in  the 
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dust,  before  they  prdbeeded  on  their  way.  Th^saw 
their  mistake,  and  that  it  was  his  sister,  who  was  re- 
puted to  differ  in  political  feelings  and  principles 
from  her  brother. 

'*  Ax  yer  pardon,  young  womaji,^^  said  a  brawny, 
ploughman-looking  fellow,  who  was  both  leader  and 
drummer  to  the  squad,  ^  we  was  a-thinkin'  it  was  the 
squircr,  an*  ye  see — ^an'  ye  see " 

"  And  what  then  ?"  said  Mary  Talbot,  with  her 
characteristic  sangfroid.  **  If  you  would  see  him,  1 
engage  that  he  shall  show  himself  to  you,  if  you  were 
fifty  to  one!  Wait  here,  1  am  going  in  ;  1  will  send 
him  to  you  1  warrant  you  ;''  and  so  saying,  she  alight- 
ed from  th^  chaise,  and  knocked  at  the  door. 

There  was  something  in  her  manner  that  made 
the  drummer  quite  indifferent  about  pursuing  the  ad- 
venture. He  stammered  out  a  further  apology,  and 
saying  "  it  was  no  matter  about  it,*'  drew  off  his 
troops  and  retreated  at  quick  step. 

^  I  should  have  liked  well  to  see  how  they  would 
have  behaved  to  my  brother  if  he  had  presented  him- 
self armed  with  his  pistols  and  sword,"  thought  she, 
as  she  entered  the  house.  *'  They  would  have  gone 
down*  on  their  knees  and  begged  pardon,  if  he  had 
pointed  his  pistols  at  them,  I  really  believe.** 

She  found  her  brother  just  resolving  that  he  would 
see  his  dear  Elizabeth  before  he  left  -Springfield,  in 
spite  of  all  human  resistance.     He  ran  up  to  her — 

^  Speak— speak  quick — tell  me  all !"  cried  he. 

*^  It  is  a  very  short  message,  and  very  soon  told,'' 
said  she  cooUy. ,  '^  It  is  little,  little  else  but  aighs  and 
sobs  that  I  could  get  from  her  this  morning/' 

*^  In  heaven*8  name,  what  does  it  meanf  speak! 
teH  me  at  once  !'' 
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^*  Why,  it  means  only  this,  that  martial  law  has 
been  proclaimed  this  morningy  and  the  poor  girl  is  a 
dose  prisoner.  Harry  Eustace  and  his  father  had  a 
long  interview  with  her  at  an  early  hour,  and  as  soon 
as  it  was  over,  Harry  and  his  friend  Osborne  set  out 
for  Boston  together,  apparently  in  high  spirits.  What 
was  said — what  promises  extorted,  1  do  not  know, 
lor  Elizabeth  would  not,  or  could  not  tell  me.  But 
1  fear  that  her  brother  treated  her  very  harshly: 
When  I  went  in,  I  (bund  her  crying  to  break  her 
heart." 

''Ah!  this  is  too  much ;  for  God's  8ake«  tell  me 
what  she  said." 

''  All  the  answer  1  could  get  from  her  was,  ^  Oh, 
do  not  ask  me  !  do  not  ask  me.  1  shall  soon  be  at 
rest'  Poor  girl !  she  clung  to  me,  when  1  told  her  1 
must  go  home  and  prepare  for  our  journey  to  Bos* 
loo,  so  convulsively,  that  I  was  really  afraid  to  leave 
her  alone.  1  asked  her  if  she  woukl  not  write  to  you, 
and  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour  spent  in  hysterical 
sobbing,  her  answer  was, '  I  must  never  write  to  him 
again !  Tell  him — ^tell  him  that  1  shall  think  of  him  to 
my  last  hour  as  tenderly  as  ever,  but  I  shall  never 
see  him  again !'  and  in  the  midst  of  it  her  brother 
Thomas  entered  and  1  came  away." 

^  Now,  by  heavens!  this  is  not  to  be  endured!  I'll 
not  leave  this  village  till  I  have  seen  her  and  spoken 
with  her,  if  twenty  fathers,  and  twice  twenty  brothers 
say  me  no!  must  not  write  I  myst  never  see  me 
more!  I'll  go  this  mstant!"  and  he  started  up  to  rush 
out  of  the  room. 

His  sister  was  on  the  point  of  attempting  \a  detain 
Um,  but  she  said  to  herself,  on  second  thought,  ^'  he 
»  right  enough ;  be  siould  see  her,  at  all  haxards.^' 
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^^  ril  see  her,  that's  sworn  to!"  said  Talbot,  as  be 
sprang  ioto  the  carriage,  and  with  hot  speed,  and  high 
in  blood,  he  dashed  up  to  Col.  Eustace's  gate.  The 
old  gentleman  saw  liim  alight,  and  hastily  called  out 
to  his  son — 

^^  Tom,  there's  Talbot  come  to  bother  us ;  just 
tell  him  that  1  can't  see  him,  that^s  enough." 

^^  Ay,  ay,  father,  let  me  alone  for  that  -,  Til  tell  him 
can't  and  wonU  too,  if  you  please.'^ 

Talbot  met  Tom  at  the  door,  and  requested  to 
speak  with  Elizabeth.  '^  She  is  too  unwell  to  see 
any  body,^'  said  Tom,  "  and  if  she  were  ever  so  well, 
1  think  your  chance  of  seeing  her  would  be  rather 
small." 

"  Master  Thomas  I"  said  Talbot,  ^  1  came  to  see 
your  sister,  and  1  shall  insist  on  seeing  her  before  1 
leave  this  village,  unless  she  expressly  refuses  me  an 
interview.  If  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  inform* her 
that  1  am  waiting  to  speak  with  her,  and  will  inform 
me  of  her  answer,  l^wiU  be  greatly  obliged  to  you.'^ 

<'  Indeed  !'^  and  so  saying,  the  saucy  young  rogue 
shut  the  door  in  his  face^  and  walked  in  to  his  father 
again.  Talbot  raised  the  latch,  and  fcdlowed  him 
into  the  room. 

"  How  dare  you,  sir,"  said  Tom,  Gercely,  **  intrude 
upon  us  in  this  manner  ?  Sir,  leave  the  house  this  in- 
stant, or 

^'  Tom,  be  quiet,^^  said  the  good-natured  old  colonel; 
"•  since  he's  here,  I'll  hear  what  he's  got  to  say,  but 
it's  no  use,  colonel,  I  can  tell  you  that  before  you 
begm." 

Talbot  commenced  a  warm  expostulation  upon 
the  subject  so  near  his  heart,  and  spoke  with  so  much 
feeling  and  tenderness,  that  the  colonel,  if  he  had 
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beeo  alone,  ft^ould  oertaiDly  have  relented.  But  Toib 
reminded  him  of  the  letter  which  he  had  akeady 
wriiten  to  send  to  Talbot,  and  the  colonel,  crying 
^Ob!  sure  enough  P'  pulled  it  ouLofhis  popket  and 
handed  it  to  him,  with  a  remark,  that  '*  he  hoped  it 
would  satisfy  him/^ 

Talbot  turned  aside  to  the  window,  and  read  the 
following  courteous  but  by  no  means  satisfactory 
efMstle. 

To  F.  Talbot,  Esq. 
Sir — Recent  circumstances,  which  X  shall  ever 
sincerely  deplore,  have  so  changed  the  feelings  and 
relations  which  formerly  existed  between  yourself 
and  my  family,  and  with  my  daughter  in  particular, 
that  it  is  my  unpleasant  duty  to  inform  you,  that  she 
desires  the  engagement  now  subsisting  between  you 
should  be  conadered  as  at  an  end.  As  I  cannot 
suppose  that  this  change  of  her  intentions,  after  all 
that  has  taken  place,  will  be  very  unexpected  to  you^ 
so  1  doubt  not  that  you  will  readily  agree  with  her 
that  it  is  entirely  inevitable. 

^'  With  every  wish  ibr  your  future  happiness  and 
with  sentiments  of  the  highest  respect, 

^*  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

"Walter  Eustace." 

After  reading  it  twice  over,  to  assure  himself  of 
lis  contents,  Talbot  (umed  round  very  coolly  to  the 
QJonel  and  said : 

"  This,  sir,  will  not  do !  1  have  a  right  to  hear  this 
strange,  this  most  extraordinary  declaration  from 
Elizabeth's  own  lipa,  before  I  can  be  made  to*  be- 
Keveit  By  heaven  and  earth,  it  cannot  be  that  she 
ii  (Use  to  all  her  holy  vows  I** 
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'^  Sir,**  (qaicl  Tom  £ustace,  with  the  fiercest  look 
he  could  call  up,  ^^'you  must  not  call  my  father's  ho* 
nour  in  question.  I  was  present  when  the  request 
was  ma^e  by  my  sister,  and  my  father  wrote  the 
letter  under  her  own  eye.  You  have  nothing  more 
to  say  to  us ;  and — " 

^  Yes,  Master  Thomas,  1  have  much  more  to  say 
to  your  father,  and  I  shall  say  it,  even  if  you  look 
twice  as  fierce  as  you  do.  1  have  seen  such  sights 
before  without  running  away;  from  them."  Then, 
without  heeding  faim  further,  he  went  on  to  address 
the  father  again  in  his  most  earnest  and  persuasive 
tones. 

*'  My  dear  sir,"  said  he,  ^'  let  us  not  forget  that  we 
have  been  friends,  and  that  we  have  not  to  this  hour 
ever  had  the  slightest  cause  for  any  personal  enmity  to- 
wards each  other.  As  for  what  regards  my  unhappy 
encounter  with  your  son  the  other  day,  I  do  take  all 
the  blame  and  all  the  task  of  making  friends  with  him 
again  upon  myself.  1  wish  that  he  were  here  at  this 
moment.  1  know  his  noble  generous  nature  so  well, 
that  1  truly  believe  he  would  give  me  his  hand  after 
what  1  have  just  said,  and  never  think  of  it  more.'* 

The  Colonel  went  on  relenting  at  every  word,  and 
had  already  made  up  his  mind  that  Talbot^s  request 
was  not  so  vety  usreasonable.' 

^^  And,''  pursued  the  latter,  **  is  it  so  very  unnatu- 
ral that  I  should  ask  to  hear  from  Elizabeth  herself 
the  reasons  why  she  has  thought  fit,  thus  suddeoly* 
to  break  through  a  solemn  contract  of  marriagCf  so 
long  since  ma^de,  and  which  was  to  have  been,  but  lor 
these  unfortunate  civil  dissensions,  consummated  be> 
fore  this  day  IM  she  gives  me  kny  reason,  however 
slight,  however  unsatisfactory — if  it  be  only  the  sha- 
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dow  of  a  pretext — painful  as  the  task  may  prove,  1 
will  submit  and  suffer  in  silence  ever  after."  His 
voice  faltered,  and  the  Colonel's  stern  resolutions 
were  all  vanquished. 

^  Tom,"  said  he  hesitatingly,  '^  1  think  you  may  as 
well  go  and  call  your  sister.  She  will  give  her  own 
reasons,  and  that  will  be  the  end  of  it,  1  hope.  She  is 
not  a  child  that  we  should  be  afraid  to  let  her  speak  for 
herself.  Go,  and  bring  her  down.  You  may  as 
well." 

*^  If  you  desire  it,  sir,  1  will  go ;  but  1  should  think 
we  might  as  well  spare  her  all  this.  And,  certainly, 
if  she  do  not  wish  to  come,  neither  you,  nor  any  one 
else,  I  trust,  with  your  permission,  shall  repeat  the  re- 
quest^' 

*^  No,  indeed,  that  ]  Ml  take  my  oath  to,"  said  the 
old  Colonel ;  and  Tom  repaired  to  his  sister'^s  cham* 
ber  to  summon  her  td  the  interview. 

He  found  her  in  a  state  of  despair  and  agony  that 
made  him  doubt  whether  she  was  not  losing  her  rea* 
son.  She  had  wept  till  tears  would  flow  no  longer, 
and  it  was  not  till  after  be  had  spoken  to  her  somo 
half  dozen  times  that  he  obtained  the  slightest  recog- 
nition of  his  presence.  Even  then  her  attempts  at 
articulation  were  little  more  than  hysterical  efforts. 
Tom  Eustace  was  a  good-hearted  creature,  and  real- 
ly pitied  his  sister's  distress,  but  that  only  made  him 
the  more  indignant  at  Talbot's  conducty  which  he 
regarded  as  the  cause  of  all  her  grief.  He  made  a 
last  effort  to  obtain  her  attention. 

^  Elizabeth,  Elizabeth  Eustace !  for  heaven's  sake, 
hear  what  1  am  saying  to  you. — ^That  letter  to  Tal- 
bot—" 

She  looked  round  wildly,  and  started  up  to  look 
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for  it.    ^^  I'U  read  it  again  before  I  send  it    It  iB 
cruel— cruel  to  torment  me  as  you  do/' 

^My  dear  Elizabeth,  you  forget  yourself.  The 
letter  is  already  sent  to  him,  and  at  your  request. 
He  has  read  it,  and  now  he  insist^  on  knowing  fix>in 
you  yourself  whether  it  was  written  by  your  desire, 
as  it  states,  and  to  have  your  own  reasons  for  it" 

**  My  own  reasons  I  I  have  none — ^none — none  !^^ 

"  You  have  none!  and  it  is  so  short  a  time  since 
you  wished  the  letter  written  and  sent  to  bim.^' 

*'  I  wished !  1  wish  nothing  but  to  die,  and — to  go 
to  my  poor  dear  mother  in  heaven  V^ 

Tom  was  a  little  touched  by  her  manner,  and  tried 
to  soothe  her  by  assuring  her  that  he  felt  the  greatest 
sympathy  for  her  unhappiness.  ^  But,  my  dear  sis- 
ter," said  he,  '^  will  you,  can  you  still  cherish  an  af- 
fection for  him  who  raised  his  hand  against  your 
brother's  life  ?" 

"He  never  did — ^never — never!*'  cried  she,  and 
again  started  up  from  her  seat. 

"  By  heavens,  he  did !"  cried  her  brother  impa- 
tiently, "  and  you  are  not  a  sister  to  Harry  Eustace, 
if  you  ever  think  of  the  wretch  again,  except  with 
hatred  and  scorn.  Are  you  mad  ?  How  long  is  it 
since  you  renounced  him  for  ever,  and  yourself 
agreed  that  it  was  right  and  proper  that  you  should 
acquaint  him  with  it  ?*' 

*'  Oh!  1  remember  it  I"  faltered  the  poorgirl^pas^ 
ing  her  hand  across  her  brow.  "  It  is  right  it  should 
be  so.  How  strange  that  I  should  have  ibcgotten 
itr 

^^  Very  well,  then  arrange  your  dress  and  your  bur 
a  Kttle,  and  {come  down  with  me  and  tell  him  so 
younctf.    Upon  my  life,  I  am  ashamed  of  you!  here, 
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put  OD  your  other  shoe,  and  come  with  me.  He  is 
waiting  to  hear  your  reasons  from  yourself/^ 

^*  Who  is  waiting  ?  what  do  you  say  V*  cried  she, 
catching  ho|d  of  her  brother^s  arm. 

^  Why,  I  say  that  Talbot  is  vvai^ing  below  to 
hear         " 

"^ Talbot  I  Frank  TalbotI''  shrieked  Elizabeth,  and 
at  a  single  bound  she  was  out  of  his  reach,  and  be- 
fore he  had  time  to  turn  round  to  pursue  her,  she  was 
half  way  down  stairs. 

*^By  heavens  P^  said  he  to  himself,  as  he  followed 
after,  ^*  tlie  girl  is  gone  mad.'^  He  came  in  sight  of 
her  only  to  see  her  rush  into  her  lover^s  arms,  with- 
out uttering  a  word.  At  the  next  instant  he  was 
crying  for  help,  while  Talbot  supported  her— her 
head  sank  upon  his  arm — she  was  insensible. 

Tom  Eustace  ran  for  Molly  Mopps,  who,  in  her 
turn,  came  running  in  with  a  glass  of  cold  water, 
which,  without  ceremony,  she  dashed  into  her  young 
roistress'  face.  The  lover  received  his  full  share  of  the 
ablution,  and  became  somewhat  cooler  than  before. 
The  &ther  looked  on  in  the  most  bewildering  amaze- 
ment and  compassion. 

The  moment  that  Elizabeth  opened  her  eyes,  she 
disengaged  herself  from  her  lover^s  arms  to  throw 
herself  at  her  fathers  feet,  or,  to  be  more  exact,  at 
his  foot.  That,  however,  her  brother  prevented  by 
catching  her  in  time,  and  as  he  did  so,  he  requested 
Talbot  to  step  into  an  adjoining  room,  until  she  had 
time  to  compose  herself,  which  he  very  reluctantly 
did. 

Anotfier  long  and  warm  expostulation  with  her  by 
both  brother  and  father  succeeded,  and  after  half  an 
hour  she  iaintly  §ave  a  consent  to  say  to  her  lover,  in 
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the  presence  of  her  father  and  brother,  that  the  letter 
which  they  had  given  to  Talbot  was  written  under 
her  saoction,  and  that  she  still  adhered  to  that  reso- 
lution. She  begged  her  father  to  apologize  lor  her 
strange  behaviour  in  tlie  liest  way  that  he  could,  and 
summoned  all  her  fortitude  for  the  scene. 

^'  Colonel  Talbot,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  as  the 
other  took  his  seat,  **'  my  daughter  desires  me  to  say 
that  her  health  has  sufl^red  so  much  from  alarm  and 
agitation  for  the  last  four  days,  that  she  was  entirely 
unconscious  of  that  part  of  her  behaviour  which  must 
have  appeared  so  strange  to  you.  She  begs  you  will 
attribute  it  to  that  cause,  which  is  the  true  one.  She 
will  speak  for  herself  in  what  concerns  the  letter  you 
have  just  received.^^ 

Talbot  had  fixed  his  eyes  upon  hen  and  saw  by 
her  death-like  paleness  and  quivering  lips,  that  she 
contradicted  every  word  of  the  letter.  He  spoke  to 
.her,  as  he  held  up  that  document  to  her  eight — 

^^  Elizabeth,  my  dearest,  is  it  so  ?  Have  you  sano« 
tioned,  and  do  you  now,  this  cruel  sentenced  point- 
ing at  the  letter  which  he  held  open  before  her. 
Every  word  he  uttered  thrilled  through  her  very  soul. 
She  gazed  at  the  paper,  but  she  read  and  saw  no 
words — all  was  glimmering  and  confused — she  re- 
mained silent. 

^^  Elizabeth !"  said  her  father,  so  sternly  that  she 
trembled  at  such  unwonted  sounds ;  *^  1  command 
you  to  answer.    Did  you  not  sanction  that  letter  V* 

Another  minute^s  silence  and  she  articulated  a 
faint "  Yes !'' 

**'  Now,  sir,"  said  the  old  colonel,  **  1  presume  you 
are  satisfied.  My  dear  child^  go  to  your  room,  and 
compose  yourselfl" 
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"^  Sdiy,  Elkabeth  I''  ciied  Talbot  eegeriy,  as  sbe 
rose  up  oiedMoicaily  to  obey  fasr  father ;  ^  listen  te 
me  1  Do  you  meoa  to  say  that  you  now  reoouoce  ail 
yoor  vofvs  to  roe — that  you  widh  that  this  separation 
shall  be  an  eternal  farewell  7  Am  I  lo  understand 
you  so  P'  and  as  he  said  it  be  seized  her  hand.  She 
snatched  it  from  him,  as  she  said — 

*^  Let  me  go  I  you  will  drive  me  mad!*^  and  she 
darted  from  the  room  and  ran  up  to  her. own  as 
rapidly  as  she  had  descended. 

Hie  lather  Indeed  upon  the  son,  the  son  upon  the 
lover,  and  the  iover  upon  both,  with  most  significant 
expression,  for  a  short  space  of  time.  The  silence 
was  not  broken,  except  by  a  deep  sigh  from  the  lat- 
ter, who  turned  to  a  window  and  made  a  reflection 
or  two  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

^She  is  still  mine — her  heart  can  never,  never 
change,''  said  he  to  himself,  ^  and  1  will  not  distress 
her  by  any  further  trial."  He  turned  to  the  old  gen* 
lleman,  and  oflering  his  hand,  with  ^  Good-tiy,  col- 
onel," was  very  cordially  bid  **  Grood-by,  colonel," 
in  return.  But  Tom  Eustace,  when  the  same  po* 
liteness  was  tendered  to  him,  drew  up  with  dignity 
enough  to  support  the  character  of  nine  old  maids, 
and  refused  bis  hand.  Talbot  gave  him  one  of  his 
sarcastic  smiles,  and  touching  his  beaver,  with  a  very 
ironical  respect,  quitted  the  house  much  better  satis- 
fied with  his  prospects  than  he  had  entered. 

He  was  so  persuaded  of  the  constancy  of  his  be- 
loved, that  he  did  not  stop  to  think  of  the  anguish 
that  she  was  to  undergo,  in  her  struggle  with  the  des- 
potic temper  and  turbulent  disposition  of  her  two 
brothers.  He  rode  along,  thinking  ofvarious  modes 
to  keep  up  the  correspondence  between  them,  while 
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be  was  absent,  none  of  wbicb  appeftK4*to  him  very 
practicable,  when,  |Mt  as  he  had-  reached  bis  own 
door  and  bad  resolted  that  bis  sister  trbould  contriTe 
the  means  at-  some  rate  or  other*  who  ^ould  cross 
his  path  but  the  reader^s  old  acquaintanoe,  Ueutenant 
Brindle.  Of  course  that  officer  accosted  him,  with 
his  characteristic  familiarity— 

*^  Wa-al  now,  Squfa^,  I  want  to  know  what  the 
plague  you^re  a  duein^  here,  this  time  o'  day,  when 
you  should  be  ba-af  the  way  to  Boston  town.  An't 
you  ashamed  to  be  so  bebind-band  7  why,  they'll  git 
thro'  the  business  afore  you  get  to  your  post,  if  yoa 
stay  much  longer." 

Talbot,  instead  of  telling  him  that  he  was  an  im- 
pertinent jackanapes,  sprang  out  of  bis  carriage  and 
called  him  aside*  **  Hezekiab,  you  are  tbe  very  roan 
1  wanted  to  see.  If  you  will  do  me  a  favour,  a  very 
great  fBLVOur,  while  I  am  at  Boston,  jrou  sball  be  no 
Igser  by  your  service.    Will  you  do  it  or  not  ?" 

*^  1  don't  know  till  ye  tell  me,^'  said  the  lieutenant, 
cautiously, "  but  I  guess  if  you  want  to  make  a  fair 
bargain,  I'm  about  ready.^' 

^^  Can  you  keep  a  secret  V*  said  Talbot,  putting  a 
himdfu\  of  silver  into  his  brawny  palm. 

^^  If  ypu'U  jest  tell  it  to  me,  now,  1  ruther  guess  I 
can,^'  said  Hezekiah,  as  he  took  an  account  of  the 
rare  coins  that  had  been  forced  upon  him,  and  by  one 
hasty  glance  satisfied  bimself  that  it  was  a  fair  price 
for  bis  discretion. 

Talbot  briefly  explained  to  him  his  new  position 
with  vespect  to  Miss  Elizabeth,  and  his  anxiety  to 
maintain  an  active  correspondence  with  her  during 
his  absence,  through  the  medium  of  a  trusty  agent. 

^^  1  guess  ye  need'nt  look  any  furder,"  cried  Heze- 
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kiah.    ^  If  I  can't  ^ue  that  'are  thing  as  slick  as 
grease,  111  ^gree  to  be  burnt  for  a  witch/^ 

The  bargain  was  duly  ratted.  Brindle  received 
his  instructions  about  reodving  and  delivering  the  let- 
ters, and  forwarding  the  lady's  replies,  and  went  on 
bis  way  home  whistling  "  yankee  doodle,^^  and  say- 
ing to  himself,  that  ^^  a  feller  never  lost  nothing  by 
duin'  a  good  turn  to  another  feller."  The  other  high 
contracting  party  set  off  in  an  hour  with  his  sister, 
for  the  capital,  and  in  due  time  arrived  at  that  cele^ 
brated  seat  of  learning,  arts,  and  arms. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

The  whole  population  of  the  town  of  Boston  was 
M  macfaon  the  tip-toe  of  expectation  for  the  '^speech 
from  the  ohair,^^  as  the  Govemor^s  address  to  the 
two  houses  was  called,  as  it  has  ever  been  in  our 
times,  for  the  debut  of  any  celebrated  actor,  actress, 
male  or  female  singer.  Owing  to  the  troubled  state 
of  the  country  from  the  recent  insurrections,  the  fifth 
day  of  the  session  had  arrived  before  the  two  houses 
had  assembled,  and  communicated  their  oif;anization 
to  the  Grovemor.  Talbot  walked  in  to  take  his  seat, 
and  was  just  inquiring  of  some  of  his  colleagues,  to 
whom  the  speech  had  been  confidentially  shown, 
what  was  the  tone  of  it  towards  the  insurgents,  when 
his  excellency  was  announced  to  the  senate,  and  the 
house  of  representatives  being  immediately  summon- 
ed to  hear  it,  made  their  appearance  before  his  curi- 
osity had  been  fully  gratified. 

As  they  entered  the  senate  chamber,  there  was 
more  than  one  look  of  hatred  and  defiance  exchanged 
between  those  members  of  the  lower  house,  who  bad 
made  themselves  conspicuous  in  the  late  popular  dis- 
turbances, and  those  senators  who  were  particularly 
obnoxious  to  the  malcontents.  Eustace  entered  with 
the  air  of  a  man  who  had  no  terms  to  keep  with  the 
whole  body,  and  a  keen  observer  might  have  seen,  as 
he  cast  his  eyes  around  the  senators  grouped  about  the 
chair,  an  expression  of  half-smothered  exultation  at 
their  troubled  looks.    He  fixed  his  gaze  for  an  in- 
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slant  upon  hisquondMA  qooorade,  but  he  read  nothing 
in  Talbot^s  eoimCenance  but  thd  same  imperttfrbable 
coolneBs  which  he  had  6ften  seev  and  admifed  in 
faim  in  the  heat  of  a  bloody  battle. 

^  He  shaH  lower  his  ciest  yet,  the  trttlor  jesuif /' 
said  he  to  himself. 

**  He  shall  go  home  htmbled  and  disgraced,  if  he 
do  not  mend  his  ways^''  was  Talbot's  soliloquy-^ 
and  the  gpYemor  rose  to  deliver  his  speech. 

A  breathless  silence  pervaded  the  whole  assembly;, 

while  his  excellency  was  detailing  the  lawless  pn>- 

ceedinp  of  the  insuigents  which  had  induced  him  to 

anticipate  the  period  of  their  assembling.  He  had  the 

advantage  of  a  fine  person,  and  a  polished,  flowing 

elocution.    He  was  not  only  a  scholar,  erudite  and 

profound,  but  accomplished  and  refined  in  every  senae 

of  the  words.    With  all  those  qualities  he  was,  as  a 

statesman,  superior  to  every  consideration  but  tlioee 

of  duty  and  patriotism.    There  was  no  petty  artifice, 

no  duplicity  in  his  policy,  and  his  firmness  correspond* 

ed  with  his  fittnkness.  It  is  said  that  he  was,  though 

of  popular  and  aflable  manners,  less  beloved  by  all 

classes  than  his   illostrious  compatriot,  Governor 

Hancock ;  though,  by  hitf  intimate  friends  and  com* 

panions,  he  was  truly  idolized.    Such  as  he  was,  he 

never  opened  his  lips  to  speajc  to  the  assembly  which 

surrounded  him,  without  being  Kstened  to  with  the 

deepest  attention-and  respect.    The  area  in  front  of 

the  president's  chair  was  occupied  by  the  ihie  of  the 

beanty  and  fashion  of  the  commonwealth  in  those 

days ;  and  if  the  scen^  had  been  armnged  expressly 

for  eflect,  like  one  of  our  modem  tableaux  vwaniSf  it 

could  not  have  been  made  mora  striking  and  imptee* 
• 
sive. 
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The  whole  assembly — senators,  representatives^ 
ladies  and  all,  rose  up,  as  the  Governor  did  so,  and 
of  course,  remained  standing  till  the  speech  was 
finished.  From  this  it  may  readily  be  inferred,  that  it 
bore  no  co<qparison  for  length,  to  those  stupendous— 
we  had  like  to  have  written  stupid — Oovemors'  mes- 
sages in  these  modern  days,  which  occupy  three 
months  in  the  composition,  and  half  a  day  in  the  read- 
ing* If  the'  strength  of  a  speech,  like  a  kiss,  is  to  be 
measured  by  its  length,  the  great  men  of  that  epoch 
were  but  a  weak  set  of  orators.  Grovernor  Bowdoin^s 
occupied  less  than  thirty  minutes. 

Yet  he  found  time  to  exhibit  a  striking  picture  of 
the  stafe  of  the  commonwealth — to  express  his  ho- 
nest, fearless  sentiments  upon  the  measures  which  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  government  to  pursue  towards 
them,  and  to  vindicate,  in  a  high  and  eloquent  strain, 
the  whole  policy  of  the  commonwealth  upon  the  dif- 
ferent subjects  which  had  been  made  the  pretexts  of 
the  risings.  He  spoke  of  the  conduct  of  the  insurgents 
as  equally  unjustifiable,  whether  their  grievances  were 
real  or  imaginary,  and  laid  before  them,  in  few  but 
determined  words,  the  measures  which  he  had  felt 
himself  bound  to  take  to  protect  their  peaceful  fellow- 
citizens,  and  maintain  the  authority  of  the  laws. 

^^  ]f,^^  said  he,  in  conclusion,  ^  the  right  of  petition 
and  remonstrance  had  been  denied  to  the  misguided 
authors  and  abettors  of  these  outrages-^if  their  grie- 
vances had  not  been  so  often  listened  to,  discussed 
and  decided  on  by  their  own  constitutional  represen- 
tatives, we  might  find  some  slight  motive  for  violence 
in  the  pretext  that  no  other  mode  of  complaint,  no 
other  means  of  redress  existed.  But  when  we  re- 
gard, for  a  moment,  the  universal  right  of  petition  for 
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a  redress  of  grievances,  secured  to  the  meanest  citi- 
zen, by  our  free  constitution — a  privilege  of  which 
those  who  have  now  resorted  to  force  have  not  been 
slow  or  sparing  in  availing  themselves  on  all  former 
opportunities — when  we  recollect  also  the  remedy 
which  the  constitution  lias  placed  in  the  bands  of  the 
people,  by  a  change  in  the  administration  of  the  go- 
vernment, in  all  its  branches,  at  our  annual  elections, 
we  shall  be  constrained  to  pronounce  the  severe, 
though  painful  sentence,  that  even  if  all  the  grie- 
vances complained  of  really  exist,  those  Who  have 
had  recourse  to  acts  of  rebellion  for  the  purpose  of 
redressing  them,  have  adopted  a  mode  of  redress  not 
only  repugnant  to  the  constitution,  but  fatal  to  the 
existence  of  liberty  itself— destructive  to  the  order  of 
all  civil  society,  in  its  aims  and' pretensions — ^treason- 
able in  its  nature,  and  calling  for  the  most  prompt 
and  vigorous  measures  of  repression  and  puuishment. 
^*  Gentlemen  of  the  senate  and  house  of  represen- 
tatives— in  devising  and  deliberating  on  the  further 
measures  that  may  be  necessary  to  secure  respect 
and  obedience  to  the  laws  and  the  constitution,  1  am 
confident  that  you  will  at  the  same  time  deem  it 
equally  incumbent  upon  you  to  examine,  again  and 
again,  with  the  most  anxious  solicitude,  the  founda- 
tions of  the  various  complaints  which  are  made  the 
pretexts  for  violence,  and  wherever  they  are  found 
to  be  just,  that  you  will  hasten  to  apply  the  neces- 
sary legislative  remedy.    1  trust  that  your  labours  to 
restore  order  and  tranquillity  to  the  commonwealth 
will  be  conducted  in  such  a  spirit  of  wisdom  and  pa- 
triotism that  the  spirit  of  disorder  and  licentiousness 
will  be  left  without  excuse,  and  insurrection  be 
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speedily  repressed,  never  iix>re  to  rear  its  bead  witbin 
our  borders." 

The  same  silence  of  attention  and  reflection  lasted 
for  some  minutes  after  the  speech  was  concluded. 
Talbot  turned  to  the  colleague  who  had  not  had  time 
to  explain  to  him  the  tone  and  sentiments  of  it  in 
advance,  and  whispered  him,  ^  Come,  that  will  do ; 
1  think  there  is  no  ffinching  in  Master  James's  speech, 
and  1^1  be  sworn  thereUl  be  none  in  his  action.  See 
how  Sam  Adams  clenches  bis  fist,  there  1  They  say 
he  is  for  hanging  them  by  thousands.  He  is  exactly 
the  man  that  1  should  liave  expected  to  be  more  than 
half  inclined  to  join  them." 

^^  Not  he!"  replied  the  other ;  ^^  he  is  as  stern  as  old 
Cato  Major  or  that  old  Brutus  who  ordered  his  owq 
son  to  execution.  He  has  taken  one  or  the  other  of 
them  for  his  model,  and  ^Republic,  at  any  rate,  pe* 
rish  who  may,^  is  his  motto.  He  says,  that  in  a  re- 
public insurrections  are  infinitely  more  dangerous 
than  in  monarchies,  and  that  rebels  should  be  noore 
strictly  punished." 

*^  He  is  right,"  said  Talbot ;  *^  I'll  go  and  speak 
with  him." 

The  tone  of  the  speech  gave  as  much  offence  to 
the  other  party  as  it  did  satisfaction  to  the  friends  of 
government  As  the  representatives  were  retirinjg 
to  their  own  chamber,  some  political  friend  inquired 
of  Eustace  what  he  thought  of  the  speech. 

^^ Speech!  speech!"  said  he,  so  loudly  that  his 
excellency  himself  heard  a  part  of  the  denunciation ; 
^^  you  may  call  it  a  speech,  but  J  call  it  a  toar-wkoop! 
Ay,  the  governor  and  his  privy  council,  1  suppose, 
will  indict  whole  counties  at  once  for  treason — I  dare 
say  Mr.  Attorney-general  there  has  bills  ready  drawn 
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against  old  Hampshire  and  Berkshire !  By  6 — ,  he 
must  bring  a  laiger  jury  than  be  has  eyer  seen  feU 
and  a  better  foreman  than  Gen.  Shepard,  if  be  ex- 
pects to  convict  them.    I  stake  my  life  on  tbat.^^ 

A  member  from  Boston,  standing  near,  a  lawyer 
of  the  opposite  party,  said  good  humoorediy,  ^  Why, 
Eustace,  they  say  that  old  Hampshire  is  so  well  de- 
posed, that  Shepard  can  turn  hb  attention  to  Berk- 
shire, and  set  that  to  rights  in  a  few  days,  with4he 
jury  he  had  empannelled  there  at  the  last  court^ 

^  No  doubt,''  said  Eustace,  coolly,  **  with  the  as- 
sistance of  Boston  counsel,  such  a  panel  would  do 
wonders." 

The  moment  that  the  representatives  had  reached 
their  own  chamber,  the  turbulent  spirit  that  a  large 
portion  of  them  had  brought  from  their  constituents 
began  to  manifest  itselC  When  the  question  of  ap- 
pointing a  joint  committee  upon  the  speech  was  in- 
troduced, a  course  usual  on  such  occaaons,  several 
of  the  more  vblent  orators  in  the  opposition  took 
occaaon  to  speak  of  it,  and  of  the  gpvemor  himself, 
in  terms  very  iar  from  complimentary.  The  debate 
grew  warmer  at  every  instant,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  qieaker  had  called  several  members  on  both  sides 
to  Older,  and  promptly  compelled  them  to  take  their 
seals,  that  the  house  began  to  resume  the  appearance 
of  a  deliberative  body.  The  committee  was  ap- 
pointed, according  to  custom,  and  in  the  course  of 
two  or  three  days  reported  to  both  houses. 

The  report  contained  the  strongest  expressions  of 
the  abhorrence  of  the  two  houses  for  the  violence 
which  had  been  practised  toward  the  courts  of  jus- 
tice, and  a  warm  approval  of  the  governor's  eoixluct 
in  calling  out  the  militia  to  protect  them«    It  pro- 
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ttire  to  examine  and  redress  all  grievances  of  which 
the  people  could  justly  complain.  In  the  mean  timet 
it  also  recommended  that  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  should  be  suspended  for  a  limited  period. 

The  senate,  almost  without  debate,  and  by  a  near- 
ly unanimous  vote,  immediately  adopted  the  report, 
but  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  in  the  lower  house 
had  been  preparing  a  storm  for  its  reception.  They 
were  well  apprized  that  the  suspension  of  the  habeas 
corpus  would  be  among  the  measures  proposed  by 
the  joint  committee,  and  they  had  been  indefatiga- 
ble in  their  eflbrts  to  secure  a  majority  against  it. 
The  consequence  was,  that  a  most  tempestuous  de- 
bate occurred,  the  moment  that  the  clause  contain- 
ing that  recommendation  was  taken  up.  No  oppo- 
sition whatever  had  been  made  to  that  part  of  it 
which  condemned  the  proceedings  against  the  courts ; 
— ^that,  it  had  been  arranged,  should  pass  in  silence ; 
and  the  approval  of  the  conduct  of  Gov.  Bowdoio 
was  gone  over  in  the  same  manner.  Those,  who 
were  not  in  the  secrets  of  the  opposition,  would  have 
naturally  supposed  that  the  remaining  clause  would 
have  been  but  feebly  contested.  Indeed,  so  little  of 
the  violence  which  had  been  shown  at  the  com* 
mencement  of  the  session,  was  visible  in  the  first 
stage  of  the  debate,  that  the  government  party  felt 
already  secure  of  the  quiet  passage  of  the  bill  by  a 
large  majority  before  the  house  adjourned. 

As  the  speaker  was  about  to  put  the  question  on 
that  part  of  the  report,  a  moderate  opposition  mem- 
ber, who  had  been  fixed  on  for  that  purpose,  rose  and 
moved  to  ^*  recommit  that  part  of  the  report,^'  and 
immediately  set  down.    ''  Is  the  motion  seconded  T^ 
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asked  the  speaker,  in  his  usual  tone ;  ^  ay,  ay  !*^  at 
ooce  responded  a  hundred  voices. 

The  speaker  look  bis  seat,  and  waited  a  minute 
before  any  member  rose  to  speak  to  the  question, 
another  moderate  opposition  member  then  took  the 
floor,  and  in  a  very  few  words  opened  the  debate. 

"  Mr.  Speaker,''  said  he,  '^  I  do  really  hope  that 
this  motbn  to  recommit  will  prevail.    I  feel  obliged 
to  my  friend  who  has  moved  it,  as  1  should  otherwise 
have  felt  it  my  duty  to  have  done  so.    1  think,  sir, 
that  this  b  a  very  unsuitable  time  for  coercive  mea- 
sures, and  1  canH  help  thinking  that  we  should  be 
better  employed  in  examining  and  redressing  the 
grievances  of  which  the  people  complain,  than  in  de- 
vising ways  and  means  to  stifle  tlieir  complaints.    If 
these  violent  plans  of  redress  shall  most  unfortunately 
prevail,  the  danger  will  only  be  increased ;  the  whole 
body  of  the  people  will  become  uneasy  and  disgusted 
with  the  government    The  great  portion  of  the  neu- 
ters— a  very  important  gender  just  now,  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  be  apt  to  take  sides  openly  against  you.    They 
are  now  kept  from  joining  the  insurgents,  because 
they  prefer,  and  still  hope  for  a  peaceful  redress  of 
grievances.    But,  if  you  show  a  disposition  to  coerce 
and  to  punish,  without  the  least  plan  of  reform,  they 
will  no  longer  observe  their  neutrality  in  the  contest 
Their  feelings  and  wishes  will  then  be  enlisted  against 
yoo,  and  when  that  is  the  case,  it  will  not  be  long,  if 
it  should  come  to  blows,  before  their  hands  and  arms 
will  be  on  the  same  side.  I  earnestly  hope,  therefore, 
that  this  part  of  the  report  may  be  recommitted,  and 
undergo  a  further  examination.*^ 

He  sat  down,  and  a  slight  stir  among  the  govem- 
roeot  leaders  was  observable*    In  a  moment  after,  a 
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plain,  btuDt  man  rose  up  from  among  theoiy  and 
spok^  much  in  the  same  tone  and  manner,  as  die  op* 
position  orator,  but  in  sentiments  of  a  very  contrary 
description* 

^*Mr  Speaker,  1  hope  this  motion  to  recommit 
vmtCt  prevail.  1  think  we  or^t  to  take  the  sense  of 
this  house  whether  or  no  we  will  do  anything  for  to 
defend  the  authority  of  the  government  against  tbe 
open  and  the  secret  attacks  tiiat  have  been  madey 
and  are  now  making  on  it  And,  sir,  if  the  sense  of 
this  house  wunU  sustain  this  report,  for  one,  I  shall 
rote  to  go  home  to  our  constituents  at  once,  and  let 
them  know,  that  after  this,  every  man  must  take  care 
Di  himself,  and  protect  his  own  wife,  and  children, 
and  property,  as  he  can  b&st  do  it  This  noeasure  of 
suspending  the  habeas  corpus  was  often  adopted  dur- 
ing the  recent  war,  and  always  with  good  effects.  It 
is  not  a  measure  of  severity  or  punishment ;  it  is  a 
mild  measure  of  precaution.  In  times  not  half  as 
critical  and  perilous  as  these,  we  adopted  it  without 
hesitation.  The  safety  of  the  friends  of  govemm^it 
in  many  of  the  counties,  absolutely  requires  it.** 

Several  of  the  moderate  members  on  the  govern- 
ment side  followed,  reiterating  tbe  same  sentiments, 
and  were  replied  to  at  length  by  two  or  three  of  the 
leading  oppositbn  speakers  with  much  earnestness 
and  with  strong  appe;^s  to  the  apprehensions  of  the 
more  timid,  who  were  secretly  trembling  at  the  idea 
of  provoking  a  civil  war.  The  debate  grew  wanner 
at  every  turn,  and  the  force  of  dechimation,  if  not  of 
argument,  was  thus  far  evidently  on  the  side  of  the 
opposition.  They  spoke  with  more  confidence  than 
theii>  opponents,  and  many  of  the  government  mem- 
bem  were  beginning  to  waver,  and  riyly  whi^Mriog 
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to  lei  the  report  go  back  to  ihe  eoomiittee.  At  Ihis 
stage  of  the  debate,  a  leading,  bgi  yotu^r  member 
of  the  fovenimeat  party*  who  aftorwavds  carried 
away  the  palm  of  eloquence  from  all  competitors,  in 
a  higher  arena  of  debate,  rose  to  address  the  house. 
The  moment  Eustace  saw  him  advancing  to  th^ 
space  in  front  of  the  speaker^s  cfaajr,  he  left  Us  own 
seat,  and  placed  himself  bfing  the  orator.  ^ Jlere 
will  be  something  worth  attending  jLo,^^  said  he  signi- 
cantly,  to  one  of  his  coUeaguQs,  who  gave  him  his 
seat  at  the  table,  and  went  out,  as  he  said,  ^^  to  gel 
a  mouthful  of  something  to  eat.^^ 

Mr.  A — -— ^  the  new  member,  drew  a  rapid  and  a 
vivid  pictuue  of  the  late  ontn^ges,  and  of  the  alarm 
wbiob  the  read  proceedings  of  the  insurgents  had  ex- 
eked,  not  only  among  the  friends  of  government  who 
were  exposed  to  them,  buit  among  the  friends  of  the 
fcpiiblic  in  every  part  of  the  ccgvunop wealth.  ''  Not,^ 
said  be,  ^^  an  alarm  for  their  own  personal  security ; 
that  they  are  willing  at  all  times  to  hazard  in  the 
cause  of  the  constitution,  hurt  a  serious  aptppeben^n 
for  liberty  itself.  He  asjked  whether  it  was  aot  as 
much  the  interest,  as  the  duly  of  every  citizen  who 
▼alued  the  constitution  and  the  public  tranquiUity, 
to  rally  around  the  government,  and  support  it  in  its 
firm  and  patriotic  eflbrts  to  assert  the  supremacy  of 
Ibe  laws.  Equally,''  said  he,  ^'b  it  the  interest  and 
the  duty  of  the  government  to  protect  the  loyal,  and 
ibe  peaceable  citizen.*^  He  spoke  of  the  lead€C$  of 
the  insurgents,  as  composed  of  two  classes ;  one,  of 
men  with  just  talent  enough  to  be  mischievous,  and 
the  other,  with  barely  sense  enough  to  second  the 
plans  of  the  first,  but  not  enough  to  penetrate  or  un- 
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derstand  the  real  designs  of  the  chief  conspiratois 
He  remarked  also  the  tenderness  and  forbearance  of 
the  executive  in  the  use  of  the  military  force  of  the 
government.    He  dwelt  on  the  bold  and  treasonable 
proceedings  which  had  just  taken  place  at  Spring- 
field, in  the  most  indignant  strain;  and  when  he 
spoke 'with  all  the  fervour  of  iits  elocpence,  of  the 
cowardly  insults  offered  to  the  venerated  judges  of 
the  supreme  judicial  court — of  the  patient  dignity 
with  which  the  chief  justice,  whom  they  all  loved  and 
admired,  had  borne  himself  through  all  the  scenes  of 
menace  and  violence — of  the  alarm  of  the  citizens 
for  their  homes,  their  wives  and  their  children— of 
the  terror  and  agony  of  shrieking  females,  when  the 
insurgents  actually  marched  down  with  loaded  arms 
and  bristling  bayonets  to  attack  the  brave  band  who 
had  stepped  forth  to  protect  the  highest  court  and 
the  fairest  village  in  the  land  from  violence  and  de- 
solation— when  he  pronounced  a  glowing  eulogy  on 
the  courage  and  patriotism  which  alone  had  sliielded 
the  temple  and  the  ministers  of  justtcci  and  the 
abodes  of  unoffending  citizens,  the  whole  house  was 
stilled  and  breathless.    Many  a  lip  quivered,  and 
many  an  eye  filled   with  tears,  which  the  bloody 
scenes  of  the  field  of  battle  had  never  moved  to  ex- 
hibit such  a  weakness.    The  orator  himself  was 
forced  to  pause  a  moment  to  recover  from  the  emo- 
tion into  which  he  had  been  betrayed.     Then  the 
tone  of  his  speech  changed  to  a  more  sarcastic  ve- 
hemence. 

^^  And  now,*^  said  he,  in  a  stem,  subdued  voice, 
^  when  the  question  is,  of  measures  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  such  fatal  disorders,  of  scenes  which 
made  good  men  tremble,  brave  men  blush,  and  wise 
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men  nxiani,  gentkroen  tell  us,  ^  this  is  oot  the  time 
to  repress  them — ^the  proper  period  has  not  yet  ar- 
rived!'  lo  God's  name,  sir,  when  will  it  have  ar- 
rived t  Gentlemen  have  not  condescended  to  inform 
us  what  it  is  they  would  wait  for.  Is  it  to  see  our 
judges  not  only  expelled  from  the  halls  of  justice,  but 
dragged  from  the  judgment-seat  itself  by  bands  of 
armed  men,  and  cast  into  prison  ?  Do  they  wait  to 
see  those  halls,  where  justice  can  now  only  sit  secure 
from  the  assaults  of  rebellion,  while  she  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  of  glittering  armour-^o  th^ 
wait  to  see  those  seats  of  justice  levelled  with  the 
ground  or  consumed  to  ashes  ?  Or  is  it  only  the 
flames  of  a  general  conflagration  that  can  rouse  their 
patriotism  f  Do  they  wish  to  see,  to  try  how  long  they 
can  stand  on  the  edge  of  the  crater,  while  the  volca- 
no below  is  belching  forth  streams  of  burning  lava, 
without  being  overwhelmed  by  the  eruption?  Has 
tlie  time  not  come  indeed  to  save  the  commonwealth 
from  such  perils  7  It  will  have  long  gone  by,  sir,  be- 
fore gentlemen  on  the  other  side  are  ready  4o  cry, 
*  to  the  rescue  I' 

""  But,  say  gentlemen,  ^  we  had  better  employ  our- 
selves in  redressing  the  grievances  of  the  people^' 
Agreed — agreed!  Let  us  hasten  to  the  redress  df 
grievances.  1  say  amen,  with  heart  and  soul.  But  let 
us  begin  first  with  the  greatest,  tlie  most  msupportable 
of  our  grievances.  And  what  greater,  what  more  ter- 
rible, what  more  intolerable  grievance  can  exist  in 
any  commonwealth  than  an  open  insurrection,  setting 
government,  courts,  laws,  and  constitution  at  defi- 
ance T  An  organized,  banded  insurrection,  filling  the 
peaceful  citizens  with  alarm  for  life  and  property-— col- 
lecting and  binding  together  the  turbulent  and  prafli- 
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gate  with  hopes  of  spoil  and  lemptatioos  of  unbridled 
license  t  If  Uiere  be  any  grievance  within  our  coow 
monwealth  so  crying  as  to  compare  with  this,  let 
some  gentleman  now  present  call  out  its  name,  and 
let  us  pause  on  the  instant  and  redress  it,  ere  yonder 
son  sinks  below  the  horizon.  If  there  be  none  such, 
then  let  those  who  are  so  anxious  for  a  redress  of 
grievances,  begin  with  us  here !  We  shall  be  bettor 
able  to  devote  ourselves  to  the  task  of  examin- 
ing and  redressing  minor  grievances  when  we  shall 
have  taken  such  precautions  against  this  most  im- 
minent danger,  that  while  we  are  looking  after  al- 
leged defects  in  the  superstructure  of  the  political  edi- 
fice, its  foundation  may  not  be  undermined  and  sub- 
verted, and  all  of  us  buried  in  one  indiscriminate  heap 
beneath  its  ruins." 

Eustace  was  himself  half  carried  away  by  the  en- 
thusiastic ardour  of  the  speaker,  as  he  had  grown 
warm  with  his  subject  At  the  commencement,  be 
had  turned  to  his  Achates,  Osborne,  who  happened 
to  sit  near  him,  and,  in  fact,  generally  followed  him 
up  and  down  like  his  shadow,  and  said,  ^^  Now  for  a 
studied  speech  after  the  model  of  Cicero  ;^*  and  now 
and  then,  he  would,  as  he  proceeded,  turn  to  another 
friend  and  whisper,  ^^  I  hate  lamp  oil,  of  all  the  other 
smells  upon  earth  ;^^  and,  ^  Lord  help  us !  we  are  to 
have  a  treatise  about  the  origin  of  government  and  the 
cosmogony ;"  but  as  Mr.  A came  to  his  perora- 
tion, of  which,  of  course,  we  can  only  give  a  fiiint 
idea,  from  the  imperfect  report  extant,  £ustace  re- 
nounced, for  the  moment,  all  his  political  prejudices, 
and  contemplated  him  as  an  orator  only.  ^*  That  is 
a  man  1  should  like  to  call  my  friend,"  said  he  to 
himself.    Presently,  when  some  bursts  of  feefing. 
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aoroe  eloquent  appeal,  roused  and  electrified  the 
house,  he  would  recollect  that  he  had  determined  to 
answer  him,  ^  The  devil  take  the  fellow,"  said  he, 
**  he  is  giving  me  a  hard  run  to  follow  him.  1  believe 
the  creature  suspects  that  1  am  to  reply  to  him,  and 
that  has  inspired  him  with  such  a  quantity  of  fine 
thoughts  and  pretty  words/^  As  the  orator  drew  to 
a  close,  deep  as  the  sensation  in  every  part  of  the 
house  and  the  audience  evidently  was,  Eustace  was 
rallying  his  ideas  and  growing  cooler  as  he  reflected 
that  he  was  to  rise,  in  two  or  three  minutes,  to  refute 
his  whole  train  of  argument,  and  to  neutralize  the 
influence  of  his  powerful  declamation.  He  perceived 
and  felt  that  the  speech  he  was  about  to  answer  had 
produced  such  effect,  that  if  the  question  had  been 
then  taken,  the  gpvemment  would  have  carried  it, 
by  a  majority  of  two  to  one.  He  saw  the  leaders  of 
that  fiide  exchanging  looks  of  exultation  at  the  splen- 
did success  of  their  new  champion,  and  he  observed 
also  that  the  looks  of  his  own  friends  wore  a  corre- 
spondent air  of  depression.  In  addition  to  all  these 
trying  circumstances,  he  had  seen  the  greater  part  of 
the  senators  flocking  in  to  hear  the  great  speech, 
which  it  had  been  buzzed  about  the,  state-bouse  Mr. 

A was  making,  and  along  with  some  of  them,  a 

large  party  of  ladies,  who  were  lounging  away  the 
morning  in  the  senate  chamber,  had  also  entered. 

There  needed  no  bobterous  applause,  when  the 
speech  was  concluded,  to  manifest  the  feelings  of  the 
assembly.  Every  eye  remained^  for  some  minutes, 
fixed  upon  the  speaker  after  he  had  taken  his  seat, 
and  the  brightest  and  keenest  of  them  all  were  those 
of  Mary  Talbot,  who  was  one  of  the  party  of  ladies 
of  whom  we  have  bad  the  honour  to  speak  before. 


She  was,  also,  one  of  the  firel  to  look  round  the 
house^  to  see  who,  among  her  own  party,  for  she  was 
far  from  having  changed  faith,  like  her  brother,  would 
attempt  a  reply.    Her  astonishment  when  she  saw 
Eustace  rise,  and  heard  him  named  by  the  speaker, 
was  so  overpowering  and  her   agitation  so  unac- 
countable, that  she  scarcely  heard  a  word  he  said 
for  the  first  two  or  three  sentences.    She  must  have 
betrayed  her  emotion  to  every  body  around  her,if  their 
whole  attention  had  not  been  riveted  on  the  new-risen 
member.    His  confidence  in  essaying  a  reply  on  the 
spot,  to  such  a  speech,  seemed  to  excite  far  more  in* 
terest  than  expectation.    Nobody  as  yet  offered  to 
retire,  but  many  already  began  to  think  of  their  din- 
ners.   Eustace  was  not  much  known  as  a  speaker, 
for  he  had  spoken  but  sddom,  though  he  was  admit- 
ted to  speak  always  well.    Now  he  was  summoned 
to  display,  impromptu^  all  his  rhetorical  skill — his  par- 
liamentary tact,  which  had  been  greatly  improved 
by  experience — and  to  aim  at  a  style  of  eloquence 
which  he  had  never  yet  indulged,  if  he  hoped  to  cone 
near  the  classic  orator  who  had  just  preceded,  and 
who  had  spoken  in  a  strain  which  excelled  anything 
he  had  ever  heard  while  he  had  been  a  member  of 
the  house.    It  was  lofly,  sustained,  and  chaste  in 
diction ;  and  though,  perhaps,  in  the  delivery  a  Utde 
inclining  to  that  stiffness  which  following  a  particu- 
lar model  of  style  is  apt  to  produce,  was,  on  the 
whole,  given  with  great  force  and  energy. 

Eustace,  without  being  himself  conscious  of  it,  por 
sessed  far  more  grace  and  variety  of  action,  and  a 
peculiar  and  original  vivacity  of  style  and  manner. 
Though  a  less  studied  and  less  practised  speaker 
than  his  opponent,  he  was  by  no  means  an  nnciiltj- 
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vated  rbetorician.  He  trusted  to  the  excitation  of 
the  momeDt,  and  bis  only  effort  was  to  control  his 
feelings,  so  as  to  begin  in  the  coolest  and  bitterest 
tone  of  sarcasm.  He  had  an  air  of  unconstrained 
military  ease  about  him,  which  did  him  no  harm,  al- 
though, if  he  had  followed  the  precepts  of  the  ancient 
masters,  he  would  have  blushed  and  stammered,  and 
endeavoured  to  appear  exceedingly  embarrassed. 
He  began  in  the  slowest  and  most  deliberate  man- 
ner, and  even  his  opponent  admired  the  skill  with 
which  he  managed  his  exordium. 

He  commenced  with  observing,  ^  that  he  would 
take  leave,  with  the  indulgence  of  the  house,  to  say 
a  few  words  upon  the  question  before  it,  although  at 
the  hazard  of  making  himself  a  subject  for  the  sum- 
mary power  now  proposed  to  be  created,  of  being 
treated  as  a  case  requiring  the  application  of  this  new 
remedy  for  the  disorders  of  the  body  politic.^^  He 
said  ^  that  he  was  content  to  incur  that  or  any  other 
danger  to  his  own  person,  rather  than  the  imputa- 
tion of  a  voluntary  and  silent  surrender  of  the  gene- 
ral liberty.  If,^*  be  said,  ^  he  felt  none  of  that  repug- 
nance, that  abhorrence  for  arbitrary  power  which  he 
bad  ever  oherished-Hf  lie  were  so  complaisant  a 
courtier  as  to  be  willing  to  lay  the  writ  of  habeas 
carpus  at  the  feet  of  the  executive — if  he  were  seek^ 
iDg  to  recommend  himself  to  the  government  by  an- 
tidpattng  their  wishes,  without  regard  to  the  rights 
of  the  people,  yet  on  this  question  he  should  pause, 
if  not  from  principle,  from  a  fear  of  consequences. 
Whatever  might  be  his  longing  to  signalize  himself 
in  that  service,  his  courage  would  fail  him  here.  He 
should,  even  then,  shrink  from  a  measure,  agreea- 
Ue  as  it  might  be  to  those  in  power,  which  coidd  not 


fail  to  aggravate,  with  ten-foid  violeiice,  all  thne 
dangers  and  mischiefs  against  which  it  was  thus  pro- 
posed to  guard  the  commonwealth. 

^*  If,  therefore,  it  were  made  apparent  that  Inch 
would  be  the  tendency,  such  the  certain  effect  of  thb 
measure,  he  desired  to  see  the  member  of  thai  house 
who  would  be  bold  enough  to  stand  forth,  and  in  the 
face  of  it  and  the  country,  declare  that  he  would  sup- 
port it,  though  that  could  be  proved  to  be  its  inevita- 
ble  result.  Above  all,  if  there  were  any  such  gentle- 
man on  that  floor,  he  should  be  happy  to  hear  what 
reasons  he  could  assign  for  provoking  a  contest  be- 
tween the  government  and  the  people,  at  this  time, 
which  would  lead  to  consequences  so  disastrous  to 
both,  whatever  might  be  the  issue. 

**  If  this  measure,'^  said  he,  mildly,  ^  be  intended 
by  gentlemen  who  support  it  so  earnestly,  as  one  of 
vigorous,  uncompromising  hostility  to  all  the  claias 
of  the  insurgents — if  it  be  resolved  to  bring  the  com- 
plaints of  a  disti^essed  and  suffering  people  to  the  test 
of  force,  without  regard  to  their  justice,  then  never 
was  measure  better  chosen — ^never  plan  more  cud* 
ningly  contrived  to  attain  that  object  if  gentlemen 
.  were  longing  to  celebrate  military  triumphs  over  those 
of  their  fellow-citizens  who  had  lately  been  hurried 
beyond  thp  limits  of  the  law,  he  knew  of  no  step  so 
likely  to  furnish  them  with  an  opportunity  to  flesh 
their  maiden  swords.  But  much  as  he  could  paidon 
in  favour  of  an  ardour  for  military  glory,  he  could 
not  forgive  any  man  an  ambition  so  unholy  as  to 
wish  for  laurels  stained  with  the  bkx)d  of  his  felfew- 
citizens.  No,  sir,  not  if  those  fellow-citizens  bad 
acted  over  all  they  have  done  with  seven  times  lees 
pretext— not  if  they  were  instigated  by  leaders  seven 
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timeB  more  vile  than  the  gentleman  who  last  ad- 
dressed the  house  has  described  them,  would  1  still 
dart  to  dream  of  shedding  their  blood— of  plunging 
the  commonwealth  into  the  horrors  of  an  open  civil 
war,  as  a  sort  of  royal  road  to  public  tranquillity. 

^  But,  sir,  I  am  wrong.  I  beg  the  gentleman's 
pardon*  He  does  not  support  this  measure  with  z. 
view  to  that  deplorable  result  Oh,  no  I  he  urges  it 
upon  us  as  a  grand  stroke  of  pacific  policy — ^a  mere 
measure  of  prevention,  not  at  all  of  punishment !  It 
is  designed  to  operate  upon  the  leaders,  the  agitators, 
the  Absaloms,  who  have  seduced  the  people  from 
their  true  allegiance ;  and  the  gentleman,  with  a  view 
to  reconcile  us  to  this  summary  mode  of  dealing  with 
those  persons  who  may  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  incur 
the  vague  denomination  of  leaders,  has  informed  us 
that  there  are  but  two  classes  of  them,  neither  of 
which  could  certainly  claim  any  sympathy  from  any 
portion  of  this  house.  To  the  first  class,  the  gentle* 
man  has  allowed  barely  sense  enough  to  be  mischie- 
vous :  to  the  second,  only  enough  to  follow  blindly 
the  dictates  of  the  other !  Now  this  classification,  re- 
duced  to  plain  English,  divides  them  precisely  into 
knaves  and  dupes  I  If  I  have  not  translated  the  gen« 
tleman  correctly,  1  beg  he  will  correct  me.  Now, 
sir,  condemning,  as  1  most  certainly  do,  the  conduct 
of  those  leaders  as  illegal  and  unwarrantable,  1  shall 
not  stop  to  inquire  whether  he  has  justly  character- 
ized them  or  not  Nor  should  I,  if  1  knew  them  to 
be  as  pure  and  patriotic  in  their  motives  and  their 
conduct  as  those  true4>orn  sons  of  liberty,  who  first 
dared,  in  this  cradle  of  liberty,  to  raise  their  arms  as 
well  as  their  voices  against  oppression  and  usurpa- 
tion, turn  aside  for  a  single  moment  to  vindicate  them 
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from  such  sweeping  denunciations  as  those  in  wUch 
the  gentleman  has  thought  proper  to  indulge.  The 
same  epithets,  we  all  know,  were  liberally  bestowed 
upon  those  illustrious  rebels,  by  the  minions  of  power. 
This  practice  of  calling  one's  own  party  the '  good,' 
and  our  opponents  the  ^  bad,^  is  of  very  remote  anti- 
quity.  It  was  a  favourite  mode  of  expression  of  a 
certain  great  Roman  orator,  whose  works,  1  should 
imagine,  the  gentleman  has  made  his  particular  study, 
one  Marcus  TuUius  Cicera  His  own  party  are  al- 
wajTs  the  *  omnes  bom^^  while  the  adverse  faction  are 
always  the  *  immici  rmpublicmJ  And  yet,  great  as  is 
the  reverence  for  that  illustrious  orator  and  philoso- 
pher, there  is  no  sensible  man  who  knows  anything 
of  the  history  of  those  times,  but  smiles  at  the  child- 
ish arrogance  of  the  phrases,  as  he  reads  them.  1  do 
not  mean,  however,  to  say  that  the  gentleman  has,  of 
course,  fallen  into  the  same  mistake  in  using  the  same 
phraseology.  1  will  take  it  for  granted  that  he  has 
grounds  more  relative,  and  has  correctly  character* 
ized  those  leaders. 

^'  But,  sir,  it  is  not  of  the  talents,  the  characters  or 
the  designs  of  those  leaders  that  we  are  to  consider, 
upon  this  question — it  is  of  their  influence  with  the 
people,  and  whether  the  public  tranquillity  will  not 
be  ten  times  more  endangered  by  theso  measures  to 
repress  associations,  originating  from  their  real  or 
supposed  grievances.  We  are  to  consider  whether 
they  are  in  the  temper  to  submit  to  what  they  will 
consider  as  efforts  to  stifle  their  complaints.  Is  it 
wise  or  prudent  to  try  this  experiment,  after  what  we 
have  so  lately  witnessed  ? 

**  Of  the  scenes  at  Springfield,  which  grew  out  of 
the  recent  measures  of  the  ^veroment  to  sustain,  by 
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military  force,  the  authority  of  the  supreme  judicial 
court,  it  was  my  painful  lot  to  be  a  spectator.  I  bad 
there  some  opportunity  to  judge  of  the  temper  and 
conduct  of  the  people,  whom  it  is  now  proposed  to 
put,  in  mass,  under  the  ban  of  the  commonwealth — 
under  one  general  sentence  of  outlawry  and  impri- 
sonment I   It  is  an  omen  most  inaiispicious  to  the 
gentleman's  grand  pacific  measure,  that  the  very 
origin,  the  sole  cause  of  that  most  deplorable  tumult, 
was  an  apprehension,  a  rumour,  that  the  leaders  of  the 
disturbance  at  Northampton  were  to  be  indicted,  and 
to  be  tried  at  the  bar  of  that  court.  So  true  is  this,  that 
the  insurgents,  from  the  outset,  requested  only  some 
assurance  that  no  proceedings  should  be  taken  against 
those  who  were  engaged  in  the  previous  riots,  as  the 
conditioo  of  allowing  the  court  to  proceed  with  the 
bosinesB  of  the  session  and  themselves  quietly  dis- 
persing.   The  court  very  properly  replied  that  they 
had  not  the  power  to  give  any  such  assurance.  And 
what  (hen,  sir  t  With  the  strong  military  force,  the 
judicious  and  timely  arrangements  of  a  most  intelli- 
gent and  intrepid  officer  to  sustain  the  court,  it  was 
at  last  obliged  to  yield  to  the  illegal  and  tumultuous 
proceedings  which  were  set  on  foot  to  prevent  any  of 
their  number  being  brought  to  account. 

^Now,  sir,  let  us  suppose  that  the  gentleman, 
armed  with  the  pacifying  power  proposed  by  this  bill, 
had  made  his  appearance  there  to  arrest  the  ob- 
noxious leaders-— does  he  imagine  for  a  moment, 
does  he  so  fondly  dream,  as  to  believe  that  he  could 
have  taken  the  humblest  of  those  insurgents  into 
custody  upon  a  warrant?  Sir,  the  bare  attempt 
wodd  have  been  the  signal  of  battle,  would  have 
deluged  our  streets  with  blood;  the  groans  of  the 
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wounded  and  dying  would  then  have  been  heard, 
instead  of  those  shrieks  of  female  alarm  and  distress, 
which  the  gentleman  so  feelingly  dwelt  upon— so 
eloquently,  indeed,  that  when  our  fair  visitors  shortly 
afterwards  honoured  us  with  their  presence,  I  could 
not  help  thinking  that  it  was  fortunate  for  them  that 
they  missed  that  part  of  the  description,  which  pro- 
duced so  powerful  a  sensation  even  upon  the  stouter 
hearts  and  stronger  nerves  of  the  members  of  this 
house!  Indeed,  the  description  was  so  much  more 
appalling  than  the  reality,  that  I  fear  tliat  we  should 
have  had  a  practical  illustration,  if  the  fair  portion  of 
the  audience  had  entered  the  house  a  few  minutes 
earlier.    1  beg  the  house  to  believe  that  1  am  not  so 
lost  to  gallantry,  such  a  recreant  to  chivalry  as  to 
thiok  or  speak  lightly  of  those  agomes  of  alarm  to 
which  our  females  were  exposed,  during  the  four 
days  of  terror  in  Springfield  I  1  trust  that  where  the 
duty  is  to  protect  and  guard  that  sex,  we  are  all  of 
the  same  party.    For  myself,  1  will  not  consent  to 
rank  second  in  zeal  and  devotion,  in  that  service,  to 
any  member  of  this  honourable  body,  unless  it  might 
be  the  eloquent  and  gallant  member  himself  I 

^  If  then,  sir,  tlie  attempt  to  arrest  the  leaders  of 
the  insurgents,  upon  that  occasion,  would  have  beea 
fraught  with  such  hazard  to  the  public  tranquillityi 
how  much  more  would  the  passage  of  this  act  tend 
to  exasperate  those  people  to  deeds  of  violence,  and 
even  to  drive  them  to  despair  I  For,  the  moment  a 
measure  of  such  severity  is  adopted,  they  will  see 
and  say,  that  there  is  an  end  to  all  their  hopes  of  re- 
lief from  the  burdens  they  complain  of.  Adopt  this 
report,  pass  this  measure  into  a  law,  arm  the  gov^n- 
ment  with  the  power  of  repressing  the  disconteots 
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of  the  people,  and  is  any  member  of  this  house  pos- 
sessed of  so  much  simplicity  as  to  believe  that  any 
measure  of  redress  can  pass  the  other  branch  of  the 
legislature  ?  The  fact  is  too  well  known,  is  on  record, 
and  attested  in  too  great  a  variety  of  ways  to  leave 
a  doubt  of  their  almost  unanimous  sentiments  upon 
all  the  measures  of  relief  demanded  by  the  people. 
Are  they  likely  to  change  their  sentiments  by  this 
accession  of  power  to  enforce  them  ?  Does  any  sane 
man  hope  that  that  honourable  body  will  change  the 
policy  it  has  heretofore  avowed,  when  it  has  armed 
the  executive,  by  the  aid  of  this  house,  with  dictato- 
rial powers  to  repress  ^  factious  discontents,'  as  the 
popular  movements  are  called,  by  force  and  strong 
hand? 

**  And  all  this  is  to  have  the  most  pacific  tendency, 
wbUe  the  people  are  in  their  present  temper  I  They 
are  expected  to  sink,  trembling  and  disheartened,  into 
perfect  repose,  perpetual  tranquillity,  the  moment 
they  despair  of  a  peaceful  redress  of  grievances!  No, 
sir,  no!  This  temporary  despotism  will  produce  a  real 
alarm  for  liberty  itself— «  struggle  will  and  must  en- 
sue, begun  and  carried  on  in  the  sacred  name  of  free- 
dom, and  as  if  nothing  less  than  that  birth-right  was 
at  stake  I 

**  Believe  me,  this  is  not  the  pacific  policy  that  these 
times  require.  The  people  are  discontented,  are  suf- 
fering, are  alarmed!  They  are  more!  They  are  in 
open  insurrection  against  the  burdens  under  which 
they  are  groaning!  They  demand,  yes,  demand! 
certain  measures  of  relief,  which  those  who  are  op- 
posed to  them  tell  us  are  not  wise.  They  tell  us  that 
patience  and  industry  are  the  grand  medicaments  for 
all  their  complaints!  Those  who  give  that  advice  are 


sage  counsellorSf  but  they  do  not  feel  the  pbcbinp 
of  the  times.  Some  of  them  are  suppoeed  to  be  pro- 
fiting by  the  depressed  prices  of  real  estate,  and  of 
everything  else,  to  increase  their  ample  possesBioDs. 
The  people  cannot  help  seeing  these  sights.  They 
are  not  blind,  and  their  patience  has  given  way.  Let 
us  not  drive  them  to  d^peration.  They  are  not  to 
be  treated  as  vassals,  but  as  fellow-citizens  and  com- 
pamons  in  the  dangers  and  privations  of  our  late  con- 
test for  liberty  and  independence.  Ghrant  that  the 
measures  of  redress  which  they  infust  on  are  not  the 
sure  remedies  which  they  believe — ^that  they  will  only 
make  things  worse,  and  aggravate  the  disorders  of 
the  body  politic — still  it  may  be  extremely  wise  and 
politic  to  adopt  a  measure  of  doubtful  or  injurious 
tendency,  to  avoid  infinitely  greater  calamities  I 

*^  The  member  who  spoke  last  has,  it  is  true,  pro* 
fessed  his  readiness  to  enter,  upon  an  examination 
and  a  redress  of  grievances.  But  first  in  his  cata- 
logue of  them,  is  the  obstruction  of  the  courts  of  jus- 
tice by  armed  assemblies  of  the  discontented,  and  he 
asks  those  of  us  who  are  in  favour  of  certain  mea- 
sures of  redress,  with  a  tone  of  triumph,  as  if  the 
question  were  unanswerable,  ^  what  more  intolerable 
grievance  can  exist  in  any  commonwealth  than  such 
an  insurrection  V  1  will  tell  that  member  of  a  grie- 
vance that  may  exist,  so  much  more  intolerable,  that, 
compared  with  it,  this  noisy  but  bloodless  insurrec- 
tion, which  he  deems  so  insupportable,  were  but  the 
sport  of  mischievous  school-boys  on  a  summer's  day. 
It  is  that  of  a  whole  people  rent  in  twain,  arrayed 
against  each  other  under  hostile  banners — it  is  that 
of  a  commonwealth  separated  into  two  great  camps, 
and  all  the  furies  of  civil  disooid  let  loose  between 
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them!  That  were  a  spectacle,  indeed,  which  the 
member^s  sensibility  might  be  excused  fQr.exaggera- 
tiDg,  though  eveft'Ais  vivid  ima^nation  could  not 
overchaiigo  the  horrors  of  the  scene.  When  and 
where,  let  me  ask  him,  in  what  age  or  what  country 
has  a  civil  war  once  kindHed,  its  flames  '^nce  burst 
forth,  ever  proved  other  than  long,  bloody  and  re- 
morseless I  Can  he  point  fo  one,  in  the  whole  range 
of  history,  ancient  or  modem,  the  scenes  of  which 
be  wonld  not  shudd^  to  see  re-enacted  here  in  our 
commonwealth  7  The  sturdy  spirit  of  freedom  is 
easily  roused  to  a  contest  with  the  overbearing  arro- 
gance of  domination.  It  is  a  spiijt  that  hi^  never 
yet  been  conquered.  Betrayed,  exterminated,  its 
champions  may  be — seduced,  terrified,  vanquished, 
never,  never  I  To  provoke  the  content,  is  not,  1  am 
8ure>  the  wish  or  the  aim  of  any  member  of  this 
bouse ;  but,  if  it  were,  the  step  now  proposed  would 
be  more  than  suflicient.  The  torch  of  civil  discord, 
ODCe  lighted,  a  sea  of  blood  must  flow  to  extinguish 
it  That  abne  can  quench  the  flame.  For  all  the 
dark  deeds  of  mutual  hatred  and  revenge,  for  all  the 
horrors  of  the  conflict,  those  who  may  wantonly  goad 
the  pec^le  to  arms  will  be  responsible.  The  indig- 
nation of  a  bleeding  and  distracted  commonwealth 
would  not  be  slow  to  overtake  them.  The  blood 
they  should  cause  to  be  shed,  would  rise  from  the 
groand ;  it  would  mount  up  from  every  field  of  slaugh- 
ter, and  along  with  the  woful  lamentatkns  of  widow- 
ed wives  and  childless  mothers,  along  with  the  wail 
of  untimely,  helpless  orphans,  it  would  ascend  to 
heaven  to  testify  against  them !'' 

He  ended,  and,  as  he  pronounced  the  last  sen* 
lenoe,  with  his  eyes  and  his  right  arm  raised  toward 
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heaven,  apparently  overcome  by  the  intensity  of  his 
feelings,  be  remained  for  a  moment  in  the  same  alti- 
tude, after  his  voice  had  ceased.  A  profound  silence 
prevailed  until  he  took  his  seat,  and  not  a  whisperor 
breath  was  to  be  heard  in  the  house.  Every  eye  was 
upon  the^rator,  and  his  triumph  over  the  feehnpof 
his  auditttfs  was  manifest.  The  speaker  forgot  to 
look  round  him  to  see  who  was  rising  to  take  the 
floor,  and  indeed  no  Me  seemed  to  be  inclined  to 
break  the  spell.  Presently,  a  buzz  of  congratulation 
fiwa  the  friends  around  him  commenced,  and  several 
started  from  their  seats  to  approach  and  shake  hands 

with  him.    His  opponent,  Mr.  A ,  was  among 

the  first  to  pay  him  a  delicate  compliment,  by 
forbidding  him,  in  a  pleasant  tone,  ever  to  speak 
again. 

That  the  speech  was  a  good  one,  all  the  newspa- 
pers of  that  day  were  agreed,  and,  of  course,  what- 
ever the  critics  of  the  present  may  say  to  it,  we  shall 
refer  with  confidence  to  the  files  of  the  able  and  im- 
partial journal  from  which  we  have  made  our  ex- 
tracts. The  editor  does  not  pretend  to  have  given  a 
verbatim  report,  but  he  assures  his  readers  that  he  has 
preserved  the  substance  and  the  spirit  of  it,  and  men- 
tions, as  a  very  remarkable  circumstance,  that  the 
member  spoke  nearly,  if  not  quite  an  hour!  Shades 
of  Demosthenes  and  Tully !  what  would  become  of 
such  an  orator  in  our  times,  when  single  speeebes 
last  whole  days  and  weeks,  and  occupy  more  time 
in  delivering,  than  they  are  remembered  afterwards! 

Among  those  senators  who  had  come  in  to  Itsteo 
to  the  debate,  Talbot  was  the  most  surprised  at  this 
efhrt  of  hts  rfuondam  pupil  in  politics.  ^'  That  felbw 
is  certa'mly  possessed  of  several  devils!^'  said  be  to 
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himaelf,  as  he  bent  bis  keenest,  sternest  gaze  upon 
him.  ^  Who  would  have  thought  of  his  making  such 
an  impudent,  off-hand  reply  to  one  ofthe  most  accom- 
plished orators,  young  as  he  is,  that  we  have  in  either 
bouse.  But  it  is  true,  as  he  used  to  say,  the  wretch 
^delights  only  in  impossibilities  !'  What  a4und  of  ad- 
dress and  hypocrisy  the  dog  has  accjuired  iaf  his  short 
parliamentary  career !  and  nobody  going  to  answer 
him !  He  affects  such  sensibility  too  about  the  widows 
and  orphans,  and  yet  he  is  night  and  day  ploJLting 
civil  war  I  He  is  more  dangerous  than  1  thought  him, 
and  if  the  habeas  corpus  be  suspended,  it^shall  go 
hard  but  he  shall  be  put  out  of  harm's  wa^t  for  a 
while,  traitor  that  he  is  I" 

As  these  reflections  passed  through  his  mind,  his 
sister,  who  was  half  inclined,  she  could  not  tell  why, 
to  shed  tears,  was  gazing  as  earnestly  at  her  former 
admirer.  She  was  so  absorbed  in  the  scene,  that  she 
did  not  observe  that  an  adjournment  had  been  moved 
and  carried,  and  that  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
her  party  were  in  motion,  while  she  alone  remained 
in  her  seat.  She  started  up  in  confusion,  and  caught 
the  arm  <^  a  young  lady  with  whom  she  was  on  terms 
of  great  intimacy,  and  who  was  at  the  same  moment 
commencing  a  flirtation  with  a  gentleman  who  had 
just  offered  her  his  arm. 

'•Mercy,  Mary  Talbot!"  cried  Miss  Warren, 
•*  how  yon  frightened  me  !  I  declare  I  should  faint, 
if  there  was  the  least  convenience  in  the  world  here. 
1  have  a  great  mind  to  make  a  scene  of  it !" 

<'Hush!  hush!''  whispered  Miss  Talbot,  ''he  b 
coming  this  way !''  but  the  latter  words  died  away 
upon  her  tongue,  and  her  gay  companion  went  on 
with  her  flirtation. 
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^  Pofliuvely,  Ottborae,''  said  she  to  bim,  "*  you  rfmll 
make  a  speech  the  j&ext  time  1  come  to  the  bouRf 
or  1  will  never  speak  to  you  again!'* 

''  Ah  !'^  said  he,  with  an  air  of  mock-gallaDtry,  and 
in  an  undertone,  ^  if  you  will  only  give  me  kind  looks, 
I  will  agree  that  you  shall  keep  silence  as  long  as 
you  please !" 

''  Impertinent  booby  1  for  that  fine  q>eech  I  quit 
you,  and  throw  myself  upon  the  protection  of  Major 
Eustace,  who  is  coming  this  way,  and  I  think  to 
seeS:  me  ;*'  and  so  flaying,  she.  dropped  liis  arai,  and 
beckoned  (o  Eustace  to  come  to  her. 

Osborne  laughed,  and  turned  with  the  best  grace 
in  the  worfd'to  Miss  Talbot,  with  whom  he  was 
slightly  acquainted,  and  implored  her  to  take  the 
place  of  the  cruel,  capricious  fair  one,  who  had  just 
abandoned  him.  The  lady  mechanically  took  the 
anA  that  was  offered  her,  but  she  had  no  eyes  or 
ears  fefany  person  but  Eustace,  who  pressed  through 
.  the  crowd,  and^ook  the  gay  belle  who  had  summon- 
.ed  him,  under  his  protection.  He  was  just  beginning 
some  fine  compliment,  when  he  turned  his  head  and 
saw  Mary  Talbot,  with  her  briUiant  black  eyes 
brighter  than  ever,  at  his  elbow.  Her  face  was  co- 
vered instantly  with  a  deep  blush,  and  he  thought  be 
had  never  seen  her  appear  to  such  advantage.  He 
forgot  the  beauty  uader  his  charge,  and  the  congra- 
tulation she  was  tendering  him,  was  entirely  unheed- 
ed. He  would  have  given  more  for  one  appioving 
word  from  Mary  Talbot  at  that  moment»  than  for 
the  applause  of  all  the  world  beside ;  and  yet  he  only 
saluted  her  with  a  cold  and  distant  bow.  She  bad 
regained  her  characteristic  self-possession,  and  v^ 
turned  it  with  a  studied  air  of  respect,  that  piqued 
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htm.  The  four  parsed  on  tog9ther»  and  the  gay  and 
beautiful  Miss  Warren  was  once  more  listened  ta 
Miss  Isabella  Warren  was  not  a  young  lady,  in  fact, 
lo  be  overlooked.  She  was  celebrated  for  her  beauty, 
and  yet  was  not  spoiled  by  the  admiration  she  re- 
ceived. .  She  was  lively  and  intelligent,  and  knew 
precisely  how  to  divide  her  smiles  among  the  crowd 
of  her  admirers.  Her  complexion,  which  was  of  the 
oiost  dazzling,  transparent  white  and  red,  and  her 
lovely  blue  eyes,  jvere  enough  to  establish  her  pre- 
tensions ;  but  in  addition  to  thi^  she  was  acknow- 
ledged to  have  the  finest  form,  and  the  prettiest  foot 
and  ancle  in  all  Boston.  She  had  made  a  deep  im- 
pression upon  Osborne's  susceptible  heart,  and  she 
took  great  pleasure  in  teazing  him.  But  she  had  not 
yet  discovered  which  of  all  her  train  pleased'  her 
most.  Eustace  was  one  of  h€Jr  favourites,  and  mere- 
ly, as  Osborne  maintained,  because  he  was  the  only  ^ 
one  of  her  visitors  who  did  not  care  a  fig  for  ber. 
There  might  have  been  something  in  that  theory,  for 
during  the  walk  from  ihe  Stale-house  to  ))er  own 
dWeUing,  it  seemed  as  if  she  was  resolved  to  add  him 
to  the  list  of  her  conquests,  and  beginning  with  re- 
proaches for  the  rarity  of  his  visits,  the  conversation 
assumed  a  turn  that  was  very  far  from  pleasing  to 
Miss  Talbot  op  her  companion,  Avhd  walked  close 
behind  them  and  overheard  it  all. , 

^  Then  you  promise  to  make  amends  for  the  past^ 
as  well  as  to  do  homage  daily  in  future  ?'*  said  Miss 
Warren.  ^  On  that  condition  1  will  foiigive  your  un- 
gallant  conduct  of  late,  and  provided  also  that  you 
join  our  party.    That  I  am  determined  you  shall  !'^ 

^  By  heavehs !"  thought  Osborne,  who  whs  grown 
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judhtenly  8|^t:9Dd  graVjk^^she  had  better  ofierlle^ 
self  at  once.''         •• 

'« Js  It  possible;*  said  Mias  Talbot  to  beneU;  ""that 

Isabel  is  in  love  with-fcim !  This  is  too  plain  for  ffif* 

tatioo.    She  is  trying  to  captivate  him.** 

.J'  Ah  I  Miss  Warren/'  cried  Eustace  with  a  fligb, 

^if  1  were  sui^  that  such  a  desertion  would  win 

■  - 

your  favour,  1  should  be  tempted  to  apostatize  to« 
monow;  but  T  should  require  very  positive  assn- 
ranees— -very  positive  indeed." 

**  Assurances  of  what  T'  asked  the  lady  in  the  most 
innocent  tone. 

""Of  sooae^ing/'  said  he, "-  which  I  dai^.not  hope 
for,  and  dare  not  sp^ak  of  to  you." 

^  You  speak  in  riddles,"  said  the  lady,  who,  by 
the  way,  understood  it  all  perfectly  vt^M.  ^  1  assure 
yqu  there  is  nothing  tkat  would  >  give  ne  so  gMt 
j;>leasure  as  to.  make  you  a  convert  te  oof  party*^ 

^1  have  never  bee»sa  tempted  beiore,''  saidEus- 
taca  *^  For  pity  *s  sake.  Miss  Warren,  impose  soine 
other  penance  on  m^^and,  be  it  what  it  tnay  witUo 
.  the  oompa39  of  JiluNin  effort,  it  shall  be  done." 

**  There*  is  a  plam  declaration  of  love  as  need  be,^^ 
said  Oslty^me  to  himself.  ^^  The  whole  sese  are  a  set 
of  flirts  and  jilts.^^ 

"^  Ah !  well,''  said  Miss  Warren,  ''4'll  think  what 
it  shall  be.  Something  severe,  of  course,  you  must 
expect  1  shall  not  be  satis^  with  any  ordinary 
proof  ot.your  devotioni"  said  she  gaily. 

*^  Did  ever  any  woman  accept  a  lover  morecooliy  r* 
said  Osborne  aside,  getftig  very  restive  and  impatieot, 
but  still  maintaining  his  mlence. 

Mary  Talbot  was  as  far  from  relishing  this  dia- 
logue, although  it  was  mere  flirtation  on  both  sides. 
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They  came  to  Miss  WargHi^s  do(»r,  an^  abe  hfiA-ie-' 
solved  not  to  enter ;  yet,  when  ihe  found  JQustace 
ivas  gcnng  in^  she  sufiered  Herself  to  be  ?ery  easily 
persuaded,  and  felt  greatly  relieved  that  her  dear. 
frieDd  Isabel  and  her  new  admirer  were  not  to  be  left 
iete-a-teie  in  that  stage  of  their  conversation.  The' 
aioment  that  dinner  was  over,  and  Eustace  had 
taken  leave,  pleading  engagements  on  public  busi- 
nesS)  Osborne,  wfio  remained  belundt,  b^n  to  rally 
Miss  Warren  on  Jier  hew  conquest ;  and,  for  the  fink 
time  in  her  life,  Mary  Talhpt  took  a  mancious  plea- 
sure in  hearing  her  best  friend  very  soundly  rated  for 
coquetry  pnd  forwardness^  Yet,  whea^  reached 
her  own  chamber  aix)  was  retirijig  to  rest,  she  would 
not  admit  to  herself  that  she  felt  anything  more  than 
a  friendly  interest  in  the  fate  of  on»  who  had  foimer- 
ly  been  the  idol  of  her  heart.  ^  He  is  entirely  indif- 
ferent to  rae  now,  if  indeed  he  ever  did  eare  for  me," 
thottgiil  she,  and  with  that  -rejection  and  a  si^  for 
the  past,  she  sought  her  piOow  and  dteame^  of  his 
flirtation  with  Miss  Warren  atfd-  of  his  tender  vows 
to  herself  tijl  the  rising  of  the  suit. 

*^  How  ahittrd  I  am  to  think  of  bim,^*  said  shfe,  as 
she  was  dressing. '  ^*  From  this  time  heneefortb  I 
will  avoid  him  and  all  thoughts  of  him.  He  may  flirt 
with  all  the  flirts  in  Boston — ^it  'shall  never  grieve 
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CHAPTfeR  IV. 


The  agitating  contest  iotte  house'  so  entirely  ab- 
soited  the  attention  or  all  the  actors  in  the  passing 
scene,  that  it  will  not  surprise  ibe  intelligent  reader 
to  learn  that  Eustace  and  Osborne  were  for  some 
days  without  qe^ing,  and  almost  without  tbinkins  of 
the  ladies  who  made  their  appearance  in  the  last 
chapter.  The  event  of  the  debate  was  supposed  to 
be  uncertain,  and  the  public  suspense  wa^  wrougiit 
up  tQ  such  a  pitch*  that  if  the  destiny,  of  the  refwiblic 
had  depended  on  th^  fesult>  there  could  have  scarce- 
ly been  a  more  intense  jinxiety.  The  question  was 
shortjy  after  taken^  and  the  opposition  triumphed 
by  tt  more  decisive  vote  than  they  had  anticipated. 
The  report  was  r^tjeoted  by  a  majority  of  more  than 
twenty  voles. 

It  was  the  first  victory  of  that  party,  apd  created  a 
deep  sensation  in  all  quarters.  Alarm  was  visible 
in  the  countenarices  of  the  government  leaders  in 
both  houses,  and  oat  of  doors.  They  began  to  think 
and  to  speak  privately  to  each  other  of  cC  compromise. 
Eustace  was  in  such  a  constant  fever  that  he  had  for* 
gotten  1^11  his  fine  promises  to  Miss  Warren,  and 
was,  some  evenings  after  this  victory^  just  composiog 
himself  for  a  short  nap,  preparatoiy  to  writing  a  hun- 
dred letters  to  confidential  friends  in  diflferent  coun- 
ties, detafling  the  pHrticulars  of  tjieic  triumph,  and 
recommending  further  measures  el  popular  agitationt 


when  OBborne,  vIk>  hfe^  passed  the  ^wentiig  'with  ^ 
piityoriadiesiit  JlJi^s  Vf ^rreD^s^imng  >iihom  Maiy 
Talbot  had  engi^;^  most  of  his  atteqilion,'  bounced 
into  the  room,  and  throwing  himself  into  the  first  va- 
cant chair,  brojipjautas  folioi^'s. 

^  Hal,  we  are  both  midonft!  You  haw  given  mor- 
tal  oflfence  to  A^iss  -Isabdla  Warren,  and  1  h9ir»> 
conceived  a  desperate  passion  for  Miss  Talbot^^ 

^  Nonsense!  1^  me  go  to  sleep.  You  are  too  much 
of  a  man  grown,  lo  be  always  dangling  among  la- 
dies in  the  manner  yous.  do.  You  are  getting  to  be 
a  f)erfect  by*word  in  your  love  a^rs.  Go  to,  and 
xeform,  before  you  venture  to  speak  to  me  of  love.^^ 

^  Why,  you  novice!  Do  you  set  up  togi^e  me  les- 
sons in  the  |irt  x)f  love  ?  You  whoi  for  all  1  have  ever 
heard,  were  never  in  love  in  your  fife !  1  «an  teach 
you  your  A  B  C  in  that  science.  1  Imve  had,  be  it 
knowB  to  you,  my  ten  and  twenty  passions  at  a  time. 
1  ani,  as  you  say,  somewhat,  remarked  for  my  sus- 
ceptibility, what  of  that  ?  It  is  experience  that 
teaches.    ^  Try  all — hold  fast  that  which  is  good.^ '' 

^Fie!  You  are  incapable  of  a  staons  attachment.' 
Don*t  profane  the  name  of  love  by  applying  it  to 
your  passions  of  the  hour.  If  you  will  keep  me 
awake,  talk  of  something  you  understand.^' 

^  Now,  you  have  touched  me  in  a  tender  point, 
and  I  will  speak — I  wHl  condescend  to  instruct  you. 
Is  it  possible  that  you  have  not  yet  learned  that  we 
who  admire  the  greatest  number  of  charming  wo- 
men, are  the  truest  and  most  devoted  of  lovers  7 
Look  you,  if  we  adore  a  lovely  face  and  form  like 
Isabella  Warren's,  shall  we,  therefore,  deqy  that 
Mary  Talbot  has  tha  brightest  pair  of  eyes,  and  the 
mosl-interesdng,  expressive  features  in  Christendom  I 
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If  one  trait  of  beauty  exdtea  <>ur  ^admiration  in  one 
of  the.,8ex,-{nust  we,  perforce  shot  our  eyes  to  the 
charms  of  all  the  other  fair  damsels  mround  us?  Tell 
volt  how  this  i»  to  be  done^  while  our  taste  and  fecul* 
ties  are  daily  and  hourly  called  into  exercise  in  the 
jpcrceptioo  aiyl  admiration  of  new  charmers.  I  think 
you  eu'e  a  little  puzzled,  eli  V^ 

Eustace  remained  a  momeat'in  a  musing  posture, 
and  then  with  a  serious  air,  said :    * 

*^  What  you  describe  as  love,  is  no  nearer  to  it  than 
the  admiration  you  would  bestow  on  the  portraits  of 
a  dozen  diflfereht  beauties.  It  may  prove  your  good 
taste — your  connoisseurship,  but  not  a  jot  of  love. 
That  does  not  merely  blind  us  to  the  beauties  of  all 
the  sex  besides  the  object  beloved,  but  it  makes  us 
worship  her  very  defects,  as  if  they  were  so  many  of 
the  brightest  excellencies.  It  centres  all  our  feelings 
of  pleasure  or  of  pain,  in  her  smile  or  her  iiown. 
Every  joy  of  our  existence  depends  on  her  alone. 
You  talk  of  the  eyes  and^ears — I  speak  of  the  heaK 
and  soul.  Have  you  ever  loved  to  that  degree  that 
the  bare  sight  of  the  object  was.  sufficient  to  make 
your  heart  dance  with  rapture — to  fill  your  bosom 
with  the  most  delicious  tenderness  ?  Have  you  loved 
so  deeply  as  to  fly  from  all  other. society — from  all 
the  other  pleasures  of  life  as  tedious,  insupportable, 
and  plunge  into  the  deepest  solitude — muse  for  days 
and  weeks  together  upon  one  cherished  look,  one 
gentle  word  ?  Have  you,  when  thus  alone,  resolved 
a  thousand  times  to  confess. the  flame  that  consumed 
you,  and,  at  every  fresh  interview,  find  yourself 
more  and  more  unable  to  make  the  avowal — find 
your  tongue  refuse  its  office,  and  your  voice  die  away 
when  you  would  speak  of  love  ?  If  you  have  fek  all 
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this,  you  may  know  somethiDg  of  the  passion,  if  not, 
you  should  never  use  the  word." 

^^Elgad!  ]ipu  would  convince  me,  at  that  rate," 
said  Osborne,  *Uhat  no  man  fever  was  in  love!  1  ha^e 
suffered  much  extremity  fisomthat  passion  in  my  time, 
but  nothing  like  what  yof  describe,  it  seems  to  me 
more  like  madness  than  iove/^ 

**  Ah!  then  let  us  drop  the  subject,  for  we  shall 
never  agree.  Tfo  you  Ipipw  what  is  going  forward 
to^ay  I" 

^  Not  1 !  you  know  I  aill  tired  to  death  of  these 
everlasting  politics.  But  if  it  is  worth  hearing,  let 
me  have  the  secret.^^ 

**Oh!  there  are  great  moves  to  be  made  in  a  day 
or  two.  The  haughty  senate  begins  to  make  propo- 
sals to  $ome  of  our  weaker  brethren  for  a  compro- 
mise ;  and  seeing  that  they  cannot  carry  th«ir  favourite 
nieasiire  of  abolishing  the  habeas  corpus  and  trial  by 
jury,  in  our  housfi;  as  things  now  are,  they  are  bar- 
gaining to  pass  a  tender  law  and  one  .for  paying  the 
arrears  of  old  taxes  in  specific  articles,  if  our  mode- 
rale  men  will  but  come  round  and  vote  their  bill  for 
establishing  the  dictatorship.  They  are  sadly  fright- 
ened, I  assure  you,  and.  they  are  trying  to  frighten 
some  of  our  people  as  badly  as  themselves." 

*^  Hah!  then  1  think  we  had  better  treat  them  to  a 
little  more  insurrection.  It  would  have  a  good  eifect 
just  now,  roethinks!" 

^  Ob,  that  will  come  of  itself,  if  we  can  keep  our 
party  in  the  house  firm  upon  tlie  habeas  corpus  ques- 
tion. If  we  defeat  that  we  shall  be  able  to  mature 
everything,  in  a  few  weeks,  for  a  great  blow.  But 
that  confidential  letter,  which  you  recollect  was  sent 
^      by  our  Hampishire  representatives  to  the  select«men, 
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to  fuhiiili  our  friendfi  with  sixty  roundv  of  powder  ihkI 

ball,  has  some^how  got  in\o  the  possession  ofihe  go- 

verriff'^  1  ifeuspectby  on^^f  that  irillq|t^jesuit  Tai* 

•  bot's  spies  in  our  camp.    His  excellency  is  goins  to 

send  a  special  message  to  both  bouses  upon  the  sob- 

jecti  and  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment/ aided  by 

their  promise  to  repass  the  tender  law,  they  expect 

to  press  their  habeas  corpus  bill  through  ma  bouse/! 

''They  dare  not  pass  that' bill,  I  know  tiiefdart 

not/^  cried  Osborne ;  **  I  wish  to  heaven  thqr  would ; 

I  am  tired  of  this  eternal  talking.    Let  us  try  that 

lo^c,  which  is  a  great  deal  more  wnTtncing,  and  to 

the  dullest  capacity,  as  well  as  the  most  brilliant.  If 

we  are  to  fight,  d — n !  why  don't  wc  begin  I  Why, 

at  this  rate,  we  will  die  of  old  age,  before  w6  g^ 

ready  to  take  the  field.'' 

£ustact9^  sprang  from  his  seat  and  adised  Osbotne^ 
hand.  ^'  Why,  why,  are  not,"  he  exclaimed,  ^  more 
such  lion-hearted,  glorious  fellows  as  you  to  be  (bond 
in  our  house f  No  matter!  we  will  find  some  of  them 
out  when  it  comes  to  bk)ws.  Hark  ye !  we  are  now 
arranging  the  plan  of  the  campaign,  and  you  are  not 
overlooked.  We  intend  to  make  a  busy  autumn  of 
it ;  and  that  crazy  old  Congress,  which  is  just  ready 
to  drop  to  pieces,  has  dared  to  meddle  with  the  inter- 
nal affairs  of  old  Massachusetts  I  We  have  the  most 
positive  confidential  assurance,  from  our  friends  on 
the  spot,  that  the  late  vote  of  that  body  to  raise  two 
thousand  men  for  ^  the  Indian  service,*  was  really  to 
raise  a  force  to  suppress  th^tnovements  of  discoDlent 
in  our  stem  old  commonwealth!  They  will  faave 
need  to  be  expeditious,  if  they  expect  to  aecore  tbeir 
armory  at  Springfield,  for  ten  thousand  men  will  pass 
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that  way,  before  raany'weeks,  on  their  way  to  Con- 
cord.^ 

Osbom^'daDced  about  the  room  with  the  ecstasy 
of  a  schtel-boyt  **  Let  it  be  quicUy^  quickly,  for 
heaven^s  sake  I  But,  it  is  too  good  news  tci  b^  true ! 
our  del^erance  cannot  be  so  near  act  hand !"  ' 

*^  Yes,  everything  is  ripening  I  under  the  protection 
of  that  Ibtde  which  will  threaten  this  metropolis,  and 
perliaps  march  into  it,  if  requisite,  our  convention  Is 
to  assemble  at  Worcester,  and  proclaim  our  new 
Republic!  You  know  the  constitution  is  ab^ady 
completed/' 

^*  A  fig  for  the  constitution,  new  or  old :  give  us  a 
constitution  of  ten  thousand  brave  soldiers,  under  our 
command,  and  we  can  govern  well  enough  without 
any  otIarP* 

^  Wby^  Oribome,  what  do  you  mean  V^  said  Eus- 
tace. 

^Mean!  1  mean,^^  replied  tlie  other,  exultingly, 
^tbat  it  must  come  to  that,  and  tfae  sooner  the 
better  I" 

*^  Pob !  you  are  a  mad-cap,  and  don't  mean  a  word 
of  that.  But,  if  you  do,  for  God^s  sake,  donH  for 
the  life  of  you  lisp  a  syllable  of  it  to  mortal  crea- 
ture !" 

*^Oh,  never  fear  that!  1  have  known  you'and  Tal- 
bot too  long  to  be  guilty  of  any  veiy  indiscreet  frank- 
neas  or  sincerity  1^* 

**  You  are  a  queer  subject!^*  said  Eustace,  taking 
up  his  pen  and  commencing  a  letter,  and  forgetting 
Ub  nap.  ^  We  will  try  to  give  you  some  employ- 
ment that  will  tame  you.'' 

**  Thank  you!  in  the  interim,  I  will  go  and  pay  my 
respects  to  the  three  Miss  Hunters,  every  one  of 
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whom  is  more  charming  than  the  other,  as  our  French 
friend  used  to  say — and  when  I  come  back,  pray 
have  some  good  fellows  here  to  make  merry  over  a 
bottle  of  wine;  for,  in  good  eamest,!  am  heartily 
tired  of  this  trade  of  a  law-giver/^ 

<^  Light-hearted,  happy  fellow!"  thought  Eustace 
as  he  fetired.  "^  If  I  could  but  be  as  indiffer^t  to 
everything  but  the  enjoyment  of  the  mon^t!'^  And 
he  wrote  a  long  letter  to  his  sister  Elizabeth,  by  way 
of  amusement,  before  he  plunged  into  his  treasonable 
correspondence. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


The  fair  and  gentle  Elizabeth  had  not  been  ne- 
^ected  by  her  lover,  and  so  far  as  writing  unanswer- 
ed letters  can  be  called  a  correspondence,  lie  had 
been  a  most  active  correspondent  through  all  the 
turmoil  and  intrigues  of  the  session.  Hezekiah,  to 
whom  they  were  transmitted,  had  faithfully  and  dis- 
creetly performed  his  part,  and  he  had  moreover  not 
fiuled  to  communicate  to  the  Squire  the  evident  joy 
with  which  his  letters  were  received  by  Miss  Lizzy. 
But  notwithstanding  all  this,  Talbot's  earnest  and 
constant  entreaties  for  an  answer,  *^  if  it  were'^  only 
one,  one  line,^*  had  so  far  been  totally  unsuccessful. 
He  took  up  his  pen,  on  receiving  one  of  Hezekiah's 
last  despatches,  assuring  him  **  that  Miss  Lizzy  was 
a  nation  sight  smarter  and  handsomer  than  ever 
whenever  she  got  one  of  his  letters ;  but  t'wan't  no 
use  tryin'  to  make  her  answer  'em,"  and  in  an  angry 
mood  wrote  to  his  agent  that  he  need  not  be  writing 
to  him  any  more  of  the  great  pleasure  which  Miss 
Elizabeth  derived  from  his  leters,  until  she  had  con- 
descended to  answer  one  of  them ;  and  expressed 
the  idea  in  terms  so  sharp  and  laconic,  that  Heze- 
kiab,  when  he  received  it»  dapped  his  knee,  and  cried 
out,  ^  Highty  tighty !  the  Squire  is  gettin'  a  leotle 
maddtsh  or  so,  1  guess*    Wa-ai,  it's  enough  to  make 

a  feller  think  *  d n  it,*  that^s  true.  1  wonder  heow 

if  /  could^nt  git  Misb  Liz^  jest  to  write  the  poor 
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love-cracked  critter  a  few  lines  on^  to  put  him  in 
good  nater  agin.  Til  try,  1  vuro.  It  can^t  due  no 
harm,  though  1  do  purteiid  not  to  know  where  them 
letters  all  comes  from.^* 

Full  of  bis  zeal  for  his  liberal  employer,  he  at  ooce 
proceeded  with  the  letter  in  his  hand  to  the  parlour, 
where  Miss  Elizabeth  happened  to  be  alone.  As  he 
approached  the  door,  and  was  on  the  point  of  open- 
ing it,  he  beard  her  commence  warbUng  a  sweet 
mournful  ditty,  .apd  paused  instantly  for  fear  of  inter- 
rupting it    It  was  as  follows : 

•'  Thoa  art  fer  from  my  sight,  ihy  bcloT*d! 
Yet  dare  I  not  wish  thou  wert  lugfa ; 
On  thy  image  my  heart  erer  dwells, 
dut  thy  presence  henceforth  I  must  fly! 

<'Te9»  those  accents  of  love,  my  defight! 
The  fond  vows  he  so  loy*d  to  repeat. 
Must  I  never  again  hear  him  breathe  ? 
Ah!  may  rather  my  heart  cease  to  beat 

"But  ril  hear  thee  and  see  thee,  beloved! 
Though:  we  nevemhould  meet  here  again. 
Still  thy  image  shall  gladden  my  heart. 
And  thy  voice  shall  beguile  it  from  pain. 

**  For  the  love  that  has  entered  the  soul. 
Bids  defiance  to  absence  and  fate  < 
It  will  flourish,  though  hope  may  decay. 
Though  requited  with  scorn  and  inth  bate.** 

^  I  don't  know  about  that  'are,^^  said  Hezekiab  to 
himself;  and  when  the  song  ceased,  he  made  bis  en- 
try with  his  letter  open^  and  without  knowing  pre- 
cisely how  to  begiii,  drew  a  long  breath,  and  giving 
the  document  into  Miss  Elizabeth^s  hand,  attempted 
An  exordium  after  this  manner. 

"  There's  a  letter.  Miss  Lizzy,  I  got  from  your — 
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from  the  Squire  thb  morning .  He's  in  a  leetle  pet,  1 
rather  calculate,,  about  somethin^  or  other,  and  i 
thought  I'd  jest  show  it  to  you.V> 

Elizabeth  refused  to  read  or  to  touch  it,  when  she 
learned  whom  it  was  from. 

''Well,  now  if  that  don't  beat  all  nater!  Why, 
Miss  Lizzy,  what's  the  matter  neow  ?  Wonder  if  1 
hain't  gjive  you  moreen  twenty  letters  fiom  him  sen' 
he  went  to  Boston,  and  you  never  made  no  trouble 
about  taking  one  on  'emafore.''  ^      ' 

^  Hezekiah,"  said  she  mildly, ''  you  are  talking  t>f 
matters  of  which  you  know  nothing,  and  cannot  un- 
derstand. You  must  not  give  me  that  letter ;  for  1 
am  under  a  solemn,  a  sacred  promise  not  to  read  or 
Qven  open  any  letter  from  the  person  yoi^  allude  to!'' 

^  Whew  !"  whistled  Hezekiah,  in  utter  conster- 
nation, '*  and  so  you  ha'nt  read  any  of  them  'are 
twenty  letters  1  give  ye.  Miss  Lizzy  7" 

^  Not  one  of  them ;  and  shall  not,  until  1  am  re- 
leased from  my  promise,  of  course.  And  so  you  may 
inform  your  correspondent  if  you  choose,"  said  she, 
turning  away  her  head  to  conceal  her  agitation. 

^  If  this  ain't  tu  bad  now,  for  a  body  to  think  on  4 
Why,  Miss  Lizzy,  1  'spose  you  promised  not  to  re- 
ceive any  letter  from  him,  as  well  as  not  to  read  'em^ 
and  as  you  have  received  'em,  you  may  as  well  be 
hung  for  an  old  sheep,  as  a  lamb!  and  so  if  1  was  in 
your  place,  I  should  jest  take  a  look  at  'em,  to  be 
sure  they  did  come  from  him ;  for  may  be,  after  all, 
they  are  firom  hb  sister,  and  be  only  put  on  the  sub* 
scription." 

^  Supersmption  !"  said  the  young  lady,  smiling ; 
^Hezekiah,  why  do  you  always  gall  that  Word 
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WTODgj  when  I  have  corrected  you  so  often  ?  It  is 
surely  just  as  easy  to  say  super  as  sub-scdptipn/^ 

^  Well,  so  it  is,  Miss  Lizzy,  but  ye  see,  I  m^aa  the 
i^ame  thing,  so  wliat  odds  does  it  make  1-  But  coflto 
neow,  don't  you  go  to  changin'  the  subject  in  that 
*are  isly  way.  1  was  tellin^  on  ye  that  as  ye  had  re- 
ceived— 

'^^  Hezekiah,  you  need  not  repeat  that !  I  did  not 
promise  not  to  receive — 1  promised  not  to  open  or 
read,  and  that  1  would  return  every  letter  or  note 
that  person  might  send  to  me  I  and  so  I  intend  to 
do." 

^^  But  you  mean  to  take  your  own  time  for  it,  eh! 
well  done,  Miss  Lizzy,  if  you  ain't  pfetty  cute  after 
all  i  ljk>k  «-here,  though,  you  on'y  promised  you 
would'nt  open  aqd  read  *em  yourself,  but  you  can 
let  me  open  and  read  'em  to  you ;  1  know  all  about 
it  You  ain't  afeard  of  my  tellin'  any  body.  Come, 
you  can  due  that  with  a  clear  conscience,  for  all  1 
seer 

Elizabeth  smiled  at  the  impertinent  proposition, 
and  calmly  inquired  when  the  general  court  was  ex- 
pected to  brtsak  up  ? 

Hezekiah  paid  no  attention  to  the  question,  but  as 
usual,  when  his  mind  was  intently  fixed  on  any  pn>- 
position,  went  on  talking  half  to  the  young  lady,  and 
half  to  himself,  and  maintaining  the  argument  with 
great  success. 

^*  Miss  Lizzy,  1  wonder  now  if  1  was  in  prison  for 
any  of  our  insurgent  capers,  and  1  made  a  promise 
that  I  would'nt  break  out,  and  somebody  come  and 
broke  open  the  door,  I  wonder  now  if  I  would'nt 
have  a  right  to  depart !  By  damation !  1  guess  I 
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woaldnH  stop  to  ax  any  body ^-s  opinion  but  my  own! 
and  wi^-  the  plague  difference  ti^^re  is  1  canU  see ; 
1  think  tlmt  will  give  some  trouble  to  answer ;  beb! 

No  answer  being  made,  except  a  significant  smile 
at  his  folly  in  attempting  to  reason  with  her,  Heze- 
kiah  thus  soliloquized : — 

^  Well,  1  'spose  1  Ve  gpt  a  right  to  read  my  own 
letteip  yit,  and  Til  read  it  over,  once  or  twice,  in  a  low 
tone,  so  that  you.  Miss  Lizzy,  won't  hear  it/'  and  so 
saying,  without  asking  permission,  he  proceeded  to 
read  in  a  very  distinct  and  audible  voice,  the  con- 
tents of  his  letter.  The  lady  affected  fiot  to  listeo, 
but  dkl  not  object  to  the  reading.  She  was  visibly 
agitated,  and  when  the  second  reading  was  finished, 
said  in  faltering  accents, — 

^  Go  and  send  my  father  to  me.  1  desire  to  speak 
with  him,directly.'' 

^*  What  for  V^  Hezekiah  had  liked  to  have  let  slip, 
but  he  was  awed  and  checked  by  the  manner  of  fais 
young  lady,  and  he  hastily  retreated  to  perform  hb 
errand.  He  coukl  not,  of  course,  go  along  without 
a  crowd  of  reflections. 

"^  Now,  I  want  to  know  if  this  ain't  a  Uarnal,  'tamal 
shame !  not  to  let  that  'are  young  woman  have  her 
own  way,  when  she's  e'en  a'most  dyin'  to  read  the 
Squire's  letters,  and  would  jump  out  of  a  three  story 
window  to  get  married  to  hiny!  If  I  don't  give  the 
colonel  a  piece  of  my  mind  this  day,  1  hope  I  may 
choke  the  next  meal  1  eat !  A  pretty-piece  of  biz'ness 
to  be  'Sure !  I  tell  ye  what,  my  dander's  up,  and  1 
don't  care  a  shin-plaster^  if  1  have  a  ra-al  time  with 
bina  about  it !" 

As  he  finished  this  desperate  resolution,  stalking 


•long  with  his  hat  pulled  over  bis  browt  and  id  a 
do^;ed,  heavy  Bt^fh  h0  chaooad  as  he  stepped  lato 
the  open  air,  to  place- his  foot  on  the  colonel's  goaty 
toes,  as  he  was  about  to  enter  the  door.  Quicksr 
than  thought,  down  came  the  old  gentleman's  cane 
upon  the  head  of  the  olBfender,  and  a  groan  of  ^  Oh, 
Lord  I  what  a  lick  I'*  gave  notice  to  the  colonel,  that 
hii  wrong  was  well  avenged. 

^'  Bless  my  soul  and  foot!''  cried  he,  *«  is  that  you, 
Hezzy  ?  I  beg  your  pard<Hi,4)ut  1  wish  you  wouM  be 
more  careful  how  you  tread ;  you  hurt  my  ftot  most 
awfuHsM" 

*^  Wa-al,  colonel,  1  wish  to  gracious  you  would  be 
a  leettle  more  particklar  where  you  hit  Dam  my 
gizzfund,  if  you  didn't  e'en  almost  knock  my  head  off 
my  shoulder3  !  It  rings  enough  for  a  meetin'-boose 
bell !" 

.  "  I'm  sorry,  very  sorry,"  said  the  colonel,  "but  I 
hope  it  won\  knock  any  of  the  senses  out  of  their 
places !"  laughing,  as  Hezekiah  was  feeling  of  the 
rising  bump. 

*^  There !"  cried  he,  ^*  it's  as  big  as  a  hen's  egg 
already,  and  1  swow  it'll  be  the  size  of  a  goose-egg 
to-night!  1  donH  see  what  satisfaction  it  is  to  folks 
to  hurt  other  folks  'caze  they've  got  hurt  a  leetle 
themselves.  It's  a  blasted  dirty  trick,  colonel,  if  1 
was  a  gpin'  to  speak  my  mind  plainly.  Howsoever, 
1  shan't  die  on't,  I  reckon." 

The  colonel  laughed  till  he  cried,  and  Hezekiah, 
after  the  first  smart  was  over,  began  to  laugh  too. 
^*  Wa-al,  it  was  funny  though,  arter  all,  darned  if 
twa'nt,"  said  he,  rubbing  his  new  oigan ;  *^  but  1 
wish  you  would'nt  knock  quite  so  hard  next  time, 
though,  colonel,  if  you  aint  mad  nor  nothin\" 
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*I1ie  coDtuaoD  had  by  no  mens  driven  th(  im- 
portaDt  missioD  with  which .  hf  w«»  charged,  out  of 
bur  omnium,  and  he  hinted,  with  a  mysterious  wink, 
that  Miss  Lizzy  wished  to  see  liim  forthwith  about 
some  matter  of  the  last  moment 

^  What  is  it  ?  what  is  it  ?"  eageriy  asked  the  affec- 
tionate father. 

^*  I  don't  know  nothin^  about  it,"  said  Hezekiaii, 
rather  sullenly ;  *'  but  I  know  you  and  some  other 
people  due  treat  that  poor  girl  most  cruel.  She 
woB^t  stand  it  much  longer,  now  1  tell  ye — 'twonH 
due,  colonel,  ^twon't  due,  and  you'U  find  it  out*  when 
it's  tu  late.  She's  got  the  temper  of  an  aon-gel,  or 
she  wouldn't  a'  stood  it  as  she  has  so  fur.^^ 

The  colonel  was  seriously  alarmed,  or  he  would 
have  repeated  the  thwack  which  he  had  unwittingly 
bestowed  upon  his  major-domo^s  skull.  He  passed 
by  the  impertinence,  however,  to  ascertain  what  new 
trouble  was  brewing  in  that  quarter. 

**  Is  Elizabeth  unwell  ?  what  is  it  ?  speak,  you 
lx)oby,  what  do  you  mean  ?" 

'*  Oh,  she^s  well  enough,  for  that  matter,  but  1  tell 
ye  she  wants  to  see  you  about  somethin'  that  1  f  uther 
gpess  she  donH  feel  very  happy  about.  Why  don't 
ye  let  her  write  to  her  old  sweetheart — and — and — 
when  he  sends  her  a  letter,  what  do  ye  make  her 
send  it  back  to  him  for,  as  if  there  was  some  plague 
o^  London  in  it  ?  1  tell  ye  UwonU  due,  colonel,  UwonU 
eend  well    Set  that  down  in  the  almanick  V^ 

The  colonel's  ire  was  roused  at  such  daring  of- 
ficiousness,  even  of  the  favourite,  upon  so  delicate  a 
topic.  He  forgot  the  blow  he  had  already  bestowed 
upon  him,  and  without  uttering  a  syllable  he  prepared 
to  repeat  it,  with  additional  energy.    But  the  agility 
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of  flie  young  man  sftved  him  from  it.  He  dodged 
afflde,  and  the  cane,  striking  on  the  wheel  of  a  cart, 
behind  which  he'ensconced  himself,  was  broken  in 
two,  and  the  only  eflect  of  the  violence  was,  a  severe 
pain  in  the  colonel's  shoulder,  and  a  hasty  impreca- 
tion, which  we  shall  not  record. 

**  There,  there,  I  told  ye  so,"  cried  Hezekiah.— 
"  How  do  you  feel  now  colonel  f  any  better,  eh  T 

"  The  devil  take  you  and  all  your  tribe,  if  you  had 

•  any,*^  said  the  colonel.    ^  What  a  simpleton  1  am  to 

put  myself  in  a  passion  with  such  a  varmint !  I  wish 

you  would  mind  your  own  business,  you  blockbead, 

and  not  stick  your  finger  into  every  pie,  as  you  da" 

"  1  dpn't  care ;  1  tell  ye  1  will  meddle  with  it,  when 
1  see  Miss  Lizzy  so  imposed  upon.  1  don't  care  if 
all  creation  gits  mad  !  Od-rot  it,  I'll  make  a  noise 
about  it  if  you  donU  let  her  write  a  letter  to  her 
sweetheart.  And  as  to  her  readin'  his,  if  she  should 
git  one,  I'll  go  all  the  way  to  Boston  town  to-noorrow 
and  get  Mr.  Hany's  consent,  if  you  couldn't  give 
youm  without  gettin'  his  permit" 

The  Colonel  turned  on  his  heel  without  deigning  a 
reply,  and  feeling  a  certain  consciousness  that  Brin- 
die  was  half  right,  and  a  lively  curiosity  to  know 
from  his  daughter  what  had  happened,  to  give  the 
creature  such  an  insight  into  the  family  secrets,  he 
hobbled  on  as  fast  as  he  could  to  the  parlour. 

"  My  dear  father,"  cried  Elizabeth,  springing  to- 
wards him,  ^  what  has  happened  ?  You  can  hardly 
move,  and  you  seem  to  be  in  pain." 

**  Nothing — notlung,my  child,on)y  Ibroke  ray  cane. 
1  would  rather  have  lost  a  hundred  pounds.    It  was  a 

gifl  from  poor  General  G ,  as  brave  and  noble  an 

^         officer  as  ever  led  a  charge.    Never  mind ;  I'll  save 
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the  rni|meots  in  honour  to  him.  But  what  did  yqyi 
wish  to  see  me  for,  my  dear  child  ?  Hezzy  told  .me 
you  desired  to  speak  to  me  of  soQnething  of  impor- 
tance.   Some  request?  What  is  it?" 

'<Papa,  I  have  a  confession  to  make,"  and  the 
crimson  mounted  to  her  cheek  jn  such  a  sudden  tor- 
rent that  she  hid  her  face  in  her  handkerchief  for  a 
moment,  before  she  could  proceed.  She  gasped  (or 
breath,  and  then,  in  a  whisper,  said — 

*^1  will  confess  indeed.  Ah!  1  havcf  been  made 
very  unhappy  this  morning  ;^^  and  she  related  every 
particular  of  the  unopened  letters«'K>f  the  maoyer  in 
which  she  had  received  them,  stipulating  first  /or 
He£ekiah*s  pardon,  and  then  added  that  the  re- 
proaches contained  in  the  letter  Hezekiah  h'ad  just 
read  to  her,  without  her  permission,  had  made  her 
wretched  indeed^^^  She  asked  permission  to  write  a 
few  lines,  merely  to  explain  her  silence,  and  toln- 
ibrm  her  persevering  lover  that  he  need  not  expect 
a  reply  to  any  letter  he  might  write  to  her  while  her 
promise  to  her  fetlier  was  in  force.  There  needed 
no  sighs  or  tears  to  soften  the  old  gentleman^s  heart. 
Embracing  her,  he  said — 

•*  Dry  your  tears,  my  beloved  daughter.  Write 
what  you  please  of  that  kind ;  and  since  you  have 
beep  so  dutiful  as  you  have,  in  keeping  his  letters  un- 
opened to  this  hour,'  1  give  you  leave  to  read  them 
all.  But  don't  forget,  you  are  not  to  answer  them, 
by  any  means — mind  that !"  « 

**  By  no  means!  1  do  not  desire  to  do  so,^^  said  she, 
smiling  through  her  tears.  *M  am  not  so  unreasona- 
ble as  to  ask  for  so  much  at  one  time.^' 

**  Ah!  my  dearest  child,  1  wish  heaven  had  order- 
ed it  otherwise ;  but  we  must  not  despair.    Perhaps 
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Hany  and  Frank  may  bury  their  mortal  feud  yet, 
who  knows  ?  and  we  may  all  be  happy  again.  But 
recollect,  recollect  your  sacred  promise  not  to  marry 
your  brother's  enemy ^ 

^^  I  do — 1  do,^^  said  she,  clasping  her  bands,  and 
she  hurried  to  herro(yn  to  luxuriate  in  all  the  tender- 
ness of  devoted  love,  in  reading  the  treasured  epistles. 

Hezekiah  shortly  after  met  the  Colonel  in  the  gar- 
den, where  he  was  at  work,  and  laying  down  his 
spade,  accosted  him  thus :  ^  Well,  old  roan,  what 
did  you  do  about  it  V^ 

^^  None  of  your  business,  Mr.  Impertment.^^ 

^*'  I'll  know  though,  by  the  boky,^  and  he  was  pro- 
ceeding to  the  house  to  inquire  of  the  young  lady  her- 
self.    . 

*^  Come  back,  you  blockhead ;  Miss  lizzy  i»read- 
ing  the  letters  that  you^  you  cursed  rogue  I  gave  her 
agains{  my  express  orders.^' 

«'Ha!  ha!  haPMaughed  Hezekiah,  "^you  don't 
say  so!  Dang  my' eyes,  if  I  due  another  stroke  of 
work  this  day.    J'mtu  happy.    Ha!  ha!  ha!'* 
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B  OOK  V. 


CHAPTER  I. 

ft 

Four  weeks  of  the  seanon  were  past,  consumed 
in  intrigues  and  caucuses  by  night  and  debates  by 
day,  with  no  prospect  of  a  speedy  adjournment  but 
that  growing  out  of  the  impatience  of  members  to 
return  to  their  families  and  homes.  November,  with 
its  chiUy  east  winds  and  gloomy  rains,  had  set  in,  but 
neither  wind  nor  weather  could  abate  the  fervour  of 
Eustace  in  the  political  cause  to  which  he  had  do* 
TOted  himself.  He  was  still  to  he  seen  regularly  at 
his  post  daring  the  day ;  io  the  evening,  the  first  and 
the  last  at  the  conclaves  of  his  party — and,  after  that 
service  was  done,  he  might  still  be  found  at  bis  port- 
folio  till  one  or  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  penning 
scores  of  letters  to  the  initiated  in  the  western  and 
Dortbem  counties,  apprizing  them  of  passing  events, 
and  urging  them  to  still  more  decided  measures  in 
the  future. 

He  was  seated  by  a  brisk  fire  in  his  chamber,  not 
far  firom  midnight,  thus  employed,  whea  his  friend 
Osbom^  as  usual  rapped  at  his  door,  on  his  way  to 
his  own  room,  and  without  waiting  for  a  ^^  walk  in/^ 
opened  the  door  for  himself,  and  entered  without 
ceremony. 

^Ahl  Oazy,  I  am  glad  to  see  you.  Why  were 
you  BQl  ml  the  cauous  to-Di^tf' 
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*^  Simply  because  1  have  been  at  a  tete-a-tete  with 
Miss  Isabella  Warren.  A  better  reason,  by  Jovet 
was  never  given,  and  never  will  be.  The  devil  take 
your  dull,  stupid  politics  I  How  much  more  ratiooal, 
more  agreeable,  more  everything  in  the  world  is  it 
to  spend  an  evening  with  such  a  charming,  ay,  divine 
creature,  than  to  sit  listening  to  your  prosing  fools  at 
the  caucus.^^ 

^*  Hah  !  is  it  so  indeed?  Miss  Isabella  again  in  the 
ascendant,  in  spite  of  politics  and  of  your  recent  flame 
united  ?  I  hope  you  don^t  intend  to  break  Miss  Tal- 
bot^s  heart  by  this  sudden  desertion  i  It  is  but  four 
days  since  you  were  ready  to  renounce  all  human 
follies — erase  alt  the  trivial  fond  reconjs  from  your 
brain,  and  devote  your  life  and  soul  to  her  alone,  of 
all  the  rest  of  her  sex.  Do  you  not  recollect  some- 
thing of  it,  eh?" 

'*  Hem  !  1  think  1  have  some  faint  recollection  of 
having  said  some  such  thing ;  but  really,  I  can't  be 
positive.  If  I  did  say  it,  I  no  doubt  felt  it  at  that 
time.  But  events  have  occurred  since,  that  put 
a  new  face  on  both  the  ladies  we  have  been  speak- 
ing of. 

^^  As  how  ?  speak  forth  the  words  of  truth  and  so- 
berness,'' said  Eustace,  laughingly.  • 

^^  Briefly,  and  to  be  brief,  I  have  ascertained  since 
that  time  that  Miss  Talbot  donH  favour  my  passion, 
and  that,  on  the  other  hand.  Miss  Isabella  Warren 
is  in  love  with  me!  roe!  and  I  with  her,  of  cpurse.  I 
have  no  more  to  say.  My  destiny  is  fixed.  Adieu 
to  politics;  adieu  to  martial  ambit]on*-^o  all  but 
love  and  domestic  bliss !" 

*<  Domestic  h — ^11 1"  cried  Eustace ;  **  is  it  poseiUe 
that  you  can  think— can  bear  to  think  of  quitting  the 


ship  of  state  now,  just  as  she  is  mounting  on  the 
foaming  billows,  just  as  we  are  coming  to  the  grand 
onset,  when  our  old  watch- word  of  ^  victory  or  death,' 
is  the  cry!  Shame  on  you,  Osborne!  1  thought  you 
were  bom  for  something  higher  and  nobler  than  a 
weak  woman's  slave;  something  better  than  Up 
draw  nutrition,  propagate  and  rot !'  Recreant  cham- 
pion of  liberty  !  1  disown  you — ^I  discard  you  forever, 
if  you  stoop  to  such  a  weakness  at  this  crisis  !^^ 

**  Crisis!  don'^  bother  me  any  more  about  your 
crisis!  The  devil-a-bit  of  a  crisis  will  you  make  of  it, 
after  all  this  fine  talking.  Here  we  have  been,  going 
on  five  weeks,  and  talk,  talk,  talk — ^in  the  house  and 
out  of  the  house,  and  around  the  house,  about  the 
crisis,  and  I  see  no  more  crisis  than  last  year,  or  the 
]^ar  before  that !  If  1  thought  you  could,  or  would 
strike  a  blow,  and  do  the  thing  in  the  true  revolu- 
tionary style,  1  would  quit — renounce  my  hopes  of 
the  loveliest  she  in  the  land,  and  be  the  first  to  mount 
into  my  saddle,  when  the  bugle  sounded.  D — ^n  it, 
I  believe  1  did  not  use  to  be  the  last. " 

*^  True,  true,  my  dear  fellow-soldier,^'  said  Eus- 
tace, starting  up  from  his  seat,  and  pacing  up  and 
down  the  room,  as  was  his  invariable  habit,  when 
the  blood  began  to  stir  within  him, — *^  never  lived  a 
truer,  braver,  worthier  gentleman !  1  knew  you  would 
not  be  found  wanting.  But  depend  on  it,  there  will 
soon  be  beacons  lighted  in  all  the  north  and  west! 
The  spirit  of  '76  is  up,  by  heaven !  There  are  some 
of  our  men  here  who  grow  alarmed,  and  their  fears 
have  made  them  traitors ;  curse  on  such  lily-livered 
alaves— but  you  may  rely  on  the  people  !  we  appeal 
to  arms,  the  moment  the  general  court  rises  without 
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p&ssDg  a  tender  act,  whetber  they  dare  to  swpeod 
the  habeas  corpus  or  not  !^* 

^  And  if  that  be  so,  bore's  sucoess  to  treason  !'^  said 
Osborne ;  ^*  a  fig  for  the  event;  if  we  are  knocked  od 
the  head,  that  will  be  a  soldier's  death.  If  we  escape 
death,  and  captivity  should  be  our  lot,  they  must  treat 
us  as  prisoners  of  war.  But^  egad  I  supposing  we 
shouM  happen  to  conquer,  what  then!  1  have  no 
very  clear  idea  of  what  we  are  to  go  about  after  tbat ; 
have  you,  Hal?" 

^  By  heaven,  yes !"  exclaimed  Ekistace,  stamping 
proudly  oii  the  floor.  "  Nev^  was  such  a  field  for 
master-spirits,  if  we  can  once  overturn  this  miserable, 
tottering  aristocracy  of  old  women!  ay,  we  will  erect 
a  splendid  republic  in  its  place,  to  be  the  mistress  of 
the  wholQ  continent  in  arts  and  arms  I  A  repuUic 
that  shall  be  the  pride  and  boast  of  its  own  cittzena, 
and  the  awe  and  terror  of  the  western  world !  Look 
at  the  old  confederacy  tumblings  to  pieces,  and  the 
states  all  shifting  for  themselves,  leaving  that  crazy 
vessel  to  sink,  and  plundering  it  as  they  retire,  while 
Massachusetts,  the  most  warlike,  the  boldest,  the 
richest  and  most  powerful  of  them  all,  the  Queen  of 
tiie  East,  with  her  half  million  of  people,  is  clinging 
to  the  wreck,  when  she  should  be  the  first  to  wish  it 
buried  in  the  ocean,  ten  thousand  fathom  deep! 
Wasting  her  most  precious  resources  in  the  service 
of  the  other  states,  who  have  neither  honesty  or  pa* 
triottsm  to  join  her!  Yes,  our  state,  with  h^  naval 
resources,  her  fislieries,  her  commerce  and  manufac- 
tures, is  the  mistress  of  the  western  Atlantic !  Give 
us  but  a  fleet,  and  an  army  commensurate  with  h^ 
resources,  and  her  alliance  and  protection  will  be 
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oourted  at  home  and  abroad.  And  now,  instead  of 
giving  the  tone  and  the  law  to  the  whole  continent, 
our  aage  rulers  are  seeking  to  lay  her  commerce,  her 
revenue,  her  power  and  independence  at  the  feet  of 
a  cebtral  government,  and  to  reduce  lier,  with  all  her 
bard-earned  glory,  to  the  condition  and  level  of  a 
province,  perhaps  to  be  governed  in  the  end  by  some 
proud  satrap,  sent  from  an  imperial  court  at  PhiladeN 
pbia!  But  if  not,  shall  we  be  kept  in  leading-strings 
by  this  dry-nurse  of  a  confederacy  any  longer,  when 
we  can  do  by  ourselves  what  that  cannot  do  for  us  f 
Our  glorious  commonwealth  can  soon  command^ 
what  they  dare  scarcely  request  of  the  other  states ; 
some  uniform  regulations  of  commerce  with  foreign 
nations ;  her  strength  is  in  her  people — in  her  yeo- 
manry— in  the  spirit  they  have  inherited.  Such  a 
progeny  is  worthy  of  that  stock  of  pilgrim-warriors, 
of  stem  old  crusaders,  that  marched  in  the  olden 
times  to  rescue  the  holy  land  from  the  infidels !  Like 
them,  our  ancestors  feared  no  perils,  regarded  no  pri- 
vations^ no  toil  or  conflict,  while  they  were  founding 
their  new  empire  here  in  the  west!  She  has  grown 
up  to  the  strength  and  majestic  port  that  fit  her  for 
a  queen,  and  they  would  degrade  her  to  a  waiting- 
maid  I  Perdition  light  upon  them  all !" 

^  Go  on,  when  you  recover  your  breath,"  said  Os- 
borne ;  ^  1  begin  to  think  you  have  a  good  notion  of 
government.  But  pray,  tell  me,  would  you  be  for 
conquering  any  of  our  neighbours,  in  case  of  diso- 
bedience r* 

**  Not  at  all ;  1  would  only  protect  them  against 
their  oaore  powerful  ones  on  the  other  lines ;  and  at 
the  first  signal  of  hostile  movements  from  any  other 
quarter,  to  shake  their  connection  with  us^-you 
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should  aee  twenty  thousand  bayonets  bristling  on  ohir 
boiderB»  ready  to  march  wherever  the  honour  or  the 
interest  of  old  Massachusetts  should  require  i  That 
were  watch-word  enough ;  and  it  should  find  a  le- 
^KHisiye  chord  in  the  breast  of  every  son  of  Maasa* 
diusettsi  who  ever  heard  of  Lexington,  of  Coocoid» 
of  Bunker's  Hill !  But  our  rulers  are  doing  timr  ut- 
most to  destroy  that  lofty  spirit.  They  think  only  of 
grioding  the  poor,  the  honest  yeomaniy,  who  have 
saved  their  necks  and  their  property  from  the  penal- 
ties of  treasoa,  to  the  very  dust  But  1  would  raiae 
them  to  a  sense  of  their  own  strength  and  capacity. 
I  am  not  for  making  conquests  of  territory ;  but  1  am 
for  making  our  people  the  regem  papulum  of  thb  con- 
tinent. Look  what  a  little  spot  on  that  map  of  the 
world  is  England,  ay  the  whole  Britbh  Isles,  and  yet 
the  British  Empire,  dismembered  as  it  now  is,  is  by 
sea  the  einpire  of  the  ocean  tliat  encircles  the  ^obe. 
On  her  dominions  the  sun  never  sets,  and  bk>w  what- 
ever wind  it  may,  it  is  sure  to  waft  the  tribute  of  one 
or  other  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe  ta  her  ports. 
And  Holland !  look  at  her,  if  you  would  see  what 
Massachusetts,  brave,  proud,  free,  independent  oki 
Massachusetts  might  be  under  a  different  system. 
Do  you  think  if  I  did  not  look  to  this  ulterior  fruil  of 
our  victory,  that  I  would  spend  anxious  days  and 
sleepless  nights  in  this  struggle  i  Not  i,  indeed  I  1 
would  never  have  taken  such  pains  to  make  ^  fire 
burn  and  cauldron  bubble,^  if  I  looked  no  further 
than  a  contest  for  petty  offices,  miserable  employ- 
noents,  which  are  conversant  about  nothing  more 
dignified  than  town  and  county  squabbles.  Do 
you  understand  me  now  ?" 
""  Passably  well--and  may  my  soul  want  meicy 
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cees  in  these  loAy  projects,  when  you  come  to  explain 
them  to  your  yeomanry.  They  will  object  a  little  to 
the  expense,  eh  ?" 

**  Ah,  1  know  it — we  must  surprise,  them  into  it. 
success,  power,  and  the  consciousness  of 
proud  attitude  in  the  aflairs  of  this  hemisphere 
wtU  reconcile  them  to  anything.  Most  men  dread 
revolutions,  let  the  present  evils  and  abuses  be  what 
they  may — and  yet,  is  it  not  clear  as  the  cloudless 
sunUght^  that  no  revolution  effecte<l  by  arms  ever 
took  place  without  strengthening  the  nation  and  ma- 
king its  government  more  formidable  to  its  neighbours 
while  it  remained  in  the  hands  of  those  who  effected 
it  ?  Yes  I  the  people  of  this  country  are  not  an  ex- 
ception, though  they  were  cheated  into  the  glorious 
revolution  which  has  just  terminated.  The  govern- 
ment has  changed  hands !  It  is  not  the  revolutionary, 
the  Roman  spirit  of  '75  which  now  holds  sway.^^ 

^  Oh,  only  give  us  plenty  of  raw  material  for  sol- 
diers and  no  matter  about  the  spirit  of  '75  or  '85.  I 
feel  more  inclined  to  glory  and  less  to  wedlock,  since 
you  have  talked  so  bravely  about  fighting.  1  wish 
you  would  begin.  I  think  it  is  time  we  went  home. 
I  am  determined  to  vote  with  the  government,  if  the 
crisis  don't  come  along  soon.^^ 

^Oh,  you  need  not  be  impatient  The  gpvemor 
18  going  to  send  us  his  confidential  communication 
about  our  treasonable  letter  to  the  Hampshire  select- 
men early  to-morrow  morning,  and  1  shall  not  be 
surprised  if  in  the  course  of  the  day  they  force  the 
habeas  corpus  question  on,  and  frighten  enough  of  our 
moderate  men  to  vote  with  them  to  carry  the  suspen- 
sion through,  and  1,  for  one,  shall  not  regret  it.  That 
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will  bring  on  the  trial  speedily,  or  1  shall  nerer  pro- 
phecy again.  We  have  made  it  the  question  of 
peace  or  war,  tender-law  or  not,  bank  o(  p&per 
money  or  not !" 

*^  So  1  have  written  to  all  my  trusty  friends,  to 
take  notice  and  gpvem  themselves  accordingly; 
and  1  should  feel  very  foolish  if  it  should  not  be  car- 
ried into  execution  now,  and  it  should  all  end  ia 
bravado  and  bluster.  TU  quit  the  state  and  go  to — 
d — Q  it — ^l^li  go  to  Vermont,  if  I  can't  go  anywhere 
else,  if  1  have  made  such  a  ninny  of  myself/^  said 
Osborne. 

^«  Never  fear,"  cried  Eustace,  pouring  out  a  glass 
of  wine  for  each  of  them,  and  giving  as  a  sentiment — 

"  Swords,  not  tongues,  have  won  our  liberty,  and 
will  defend  it ;''  and  they  separated,  to  dream  of 
havoc  and  the  dogs  of  war. 
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CHAPTER  JI. 

The  negotiation  which  had  been  for  flome  time  on 
foot  between  the  leaders  of  the  government  party  in 
llie  senate,  and  that  portion  of  the  opposition  in  the 
house  which  was  willing  to  pass  the  bill  to  suspend  the 
habeas  corpus^  provided  the  senate  would  pass  the  ten- 
der law  which  had  been  sent  them  from  the  house, 
was  now  brought  to  a  close.  A  sufficient  number  to 
turn  the  scale  had  been  secured,  and  the  moment  that 
was  known,  some  others  who  dreaded  to  be  in  a 
minority,  went  overjn  a  body. 

The  next  morning  after  the  dialogue  recorded  ia 
the  last  chapter,  the  senate  took  up  the  tender  act 
and  passed  it  almost  unanimously.  The  uninitiated 
were  struck  with  astonishment;  but  Eustace,  to 
whom  the  progress  of  the  negotiation  had  been  par- 
tially communicated,  was  nt  once  aware  of  what 
the  result  of  the  next  debate  on  the  subject  would  be^ 
and  though  he  saw  no  hopes  of  defeating  the  bargain, 
he  resolved  that  he  would  have  a  parting  blow  at  the 
government  before  the  final  question  was  taken,  and 
speak  in  a  tone  and  language  that  should  border  on 
the  seditious  and  treasonable. 

The  day  afler  the  passage  of  the  tender  act  and 
the  other  relief  bills  which  the  house  had  previously 
sent  them,  the  Governor  made  his  communication  to 
the  two  houses  on  the  subject  of  tlie  proceedings  of 
the  insurgents  in  Hampshire,  and  transmitted  the 
letters  and  other  documents  connected  with  them,  in 
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relation  to  the  arms  and  ammunition  furnished  by  the 
selectmen  in  several  of  the  towns  to  the  insurgents. 
Their  movements  were  characterized  as  indicating 
designs  hostile  to  the  .peace  of  the  commonwealth, 
and  utterly  subversive  of  the  security  and  safety 
which  the  friends  of  the  government  had  a  right  to 
demand  from  the  guardians  of  the  public  tranquillity. 
It  was  recommended  that  some  further  proviaon 
should  be  made  to  enforce  the  laws  and  disable  the 
dangerous  leaders  of  the  .rebels  from  carrying  on  tbeir 
machinations  against  the  laws  and  constitution. 

In  the  struggle  that  succeeded  in  the  house,  both 
parties  acted  and  sppke  as  if  it  was  the  last  opportu- 
nity that  was  to  occur  to  discharge  the  virulence 
and  hatred  which  had  been  accumulating  the  whole 
session.  The  opposition  leaders  were  already  pre- 
monished  that  the  bill  was  to  pass,  and  indignant  at 
the  treachery  or  timidity  of  their  late  adherents,  they 
spared  no  invective  which  the  language  of  that  day 
could  supply.  They  denounced  the  measure  with 
the  most  furious  epithets,  as  the  first  step  toward 
despotism — ^the  first  great  avowal  that  the  govern- 
ment would  rule  by  force,  and  the  people  must  sub- 
mit unconditionally  to  its  decrees.  The  debate  last- 
ed three  days ;  and  never,  even  in  those  days  when 
insurrection  and  insubordination  were  so  bold,  was 
there  ever  more  violence  exhibited,  or  such  open, 
undisguised  threats  of  resistance  heard  in  a  legida* 
tive  hall.  The  Governor  himself,  whose  amiable 
disposition  and  polished  manners,  united  with  the  re- 
spect for  his  talents  and  accomplishments  as  a  states- 
man and  scholar,  had  hitherto  saved  him  from  open 
personalities,  now  came  in  for  a  full  share.  He  was, 
by  one  ^et  of  orators,  denounced  as  aiming  at  this 
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abfldute  power  ibr  the  purpose  of  securiog  and  per* 
petaating  his  own  re-electiou ;  by  another  equally 
fierce,  as  being  made  a  passive  tool  by  men  behind 
the  curtaiui  who  meditated  a  death-blow  at  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people— <:ertain  unknown,  but  well-known 
Warwicks  in  Boston  and  the  vicinity,  who  made  and 
unmade  governors  and  senators  for  their  own  amuse- 
ment and  profit.  The  government  speakers  were 
not  slow  in  retorting  upon  their  adversaries  the  most 
daring  and  treasonable  designs.  They  now  appeal- 
ed to  the  letter  which  had  been  transmitted  to  them 
by  bis  excellency,  as  full  and  incontrovertible  evi- 
dence of  their  previous  charges.  The  names,  which 
included  nearly  all  the  opposition  members  from 
Hampshire,  afibrded  much  opportunity  for  personality 
and  sarcasm,  and,  under  other  circumstances,  might 
have  been  the  source  of  much  harmless  pleasantry. 
But  the  house  was  not  in  that  vein,  and  some  excel- 
lent jokes  were  entirely  lost,  for  want  of  a  proper 
audience. 

Among  those  who  came  in  for  a  full  proportion  of 
the  comments  of  the  gpvemment  party  upon  his  ille- 
gal and  seditious,  if  not  treasonable  conduct,  was 
Osborne,  who  being  himself  a  lawyer,  was  said  to 
have  less  excuse  for  this  wanton  violation  of  the 
laws.  One  of  the  deserters  from  the  opposition  party, 
who  was  now  full  of  zeal  for  the  passage  of  the  bill 
suspending  the  habeas  corpus^  and  affected  to  be  in  a 
state  of  deep  alarm  at  the  disclosure  which  had  been 
made  to  them  of  the  proceedings  of  his  late  coadju- 
tors, took  occasion  to  express  his  surprise  at  finding 
the  name  of  the  member  from  H (Osborne)  ap- 
pended to  such  a  production.  Osborne  had  borne  all 
the  comments  of  his  old  adversaries  with  perfect  good 
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humour,  and  without  manifesting  any  dispo»tion  to 
reply.  But  the  moment  that  his  qvxmdam  friend  took 
his  seat,  he  rose  to  reply.  The  house  was  all  atten- 
tion, as  Osborne  seldom  spoke,  and  was  now  evi* 
dently  about  to  lay  aside  the  pleasant  tone  and  style 
with  which  he  always  amused  the  assembly. 

He  began  with  saying  that  he  had  hoped  that  the 
worthy  member  who  had  just  set  down,  would  have 
rested  content  with  abandoning  the  friends  with 
whom  he  had,  up  to  that  day,  been  in  the  babil  of 
acting  in  that  house,  and  would  not  have  taken  upon 
himself  the  office  of  arraigning  them,  either  collec- 
tively or  individually.  He  said  that  he  had  hoped 
also  that  the  worthy  member  would  have  been  able 
to  apologize  for  his  own  change  of  opinion  and  of  con- 
duct, without  laying  his  conversion  to  the  account  of 
the  newly  discovered  criminality  of  hb  late  friends  in 
or  out  of  that  house.  ^^  Methinks,  »r,'^  said  he,  ^  that 
it  would  liave  been  both  more  decorous  and  more 
prudent,  if  that  member  had  imputed  his  sudden  illu- 
mination to  the  superior  weight  and  force  of  the  ar- 
guments of  his  present  associates,  than  to  any  new 
revelation  of  the  turpitude  of  his  former  ones.  Up  to 
this  time,  he  has  been  in  full  communion  with  them, 
trusted  and  consulted,  as  much  as  any  othor  mem- 
ber of  it,  with  all  the  treasonable,  seditious,  and  ille- 
gal measures  which  have  been  adopted  or  projected ; 
and  though  I  do  not  intend  to  question  the  ancerity 
of  Ihs  horror  at  them  now,  1  cannot  allow  him  to 
single  me  out  as  one  that  had  practised  some  dis- 
guise and  concealment  of  my  real  intentions,  and  had 
led  him  on  step  by  step  to  that  verge  of  treason,  from 
which  he  has  recoiled  with  such  alarm.  Not  a  word 
— not  a  look  of  dissatisfaction  at  the  general  poUcy, 
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or  the  particular  measures  of  his  party,  has  ever  es- 
caped the  worthy  member,  through  all  the  counsels 
of  his  late  friends  at  which  he  has  assbted.  Not  a 
breath  of  discontent,  not  a  agn  of  his  being  a  dissen* 
tient  till  now !  If,  therefore,  the  worthy  member  ac^ 
cuses  me  of  having  aided  in  keeping  up  his  confi* 
dence  in  the  patriotic  dengns  of  the  party  to  which  I 
have  the  honour  to  belong,  why  may  I  not  of  right 
demand  him  to  specify  what  new  act  of  mine  hjois 
this  day  come  to  his  knowledge  which  has  shaken  his 
fiuth  in  my  patriotism  and  fidelity  to  the  constitution  t 
This  very  paper,  which  has  so  electrified  him  and 
other  members  of  this  house,  was  not  for  the  first 
time  submitted  to  his  inspection  this  morning.  Nei- 
ther, sir,  was  it  this  day  first  knowii  to  him  that  my 
signature  was  affixed  to  it  If  it  were  a  secret,  it 
was  not  so  to  him.  Whatever,  therefore,  may  be 
the  secret  of  the  member^s  sudden  support*  of  this 
act  to  create  a  dictatorship,  it  is  not  to  be  found  in 
this  newly  acquired  knowledge  of  the  acts  and  de- 
signs of  his  late  associates.  W  hat  it  is,  I  neither  am 
anxious  to  know  or  willing  to  conjecture.  I  do, 
however,  totally  repudiate  that  account  of  it  with 
which  the  member  has  furnished  us,  and  in  turn  for  his 
good  counsel  to  me,  I  will  take  leave  to  advise  him 
to  amend  his  explanation  of  the  matter,  while  he  is 
on  this  floor,  whatever  he  may  do  when  he  returns 
to  his  constituents.  It  won't  pass  with  either  side 
of  this  Imuse,  and  the  member  will  do  better  to  leave 
the  question  fbr  time  to  explain.  The  gratitude  and 
esteem  of  his  new  friends  would  probably,  ere  long, 
give  him  an  opportunity,  by  the  refusal  of  office  and 
emolument  fhmi  them,  to  prove  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  all  parties,  his  entire  freedom  fipom  all  sel- 
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fidi  or  nmbi'ious  viewsi  and  establish  conclaaTdy 
the  purity  and  disinterestedness  of  his  patriotism." 

He  then  adverted  to  the  observation  which  bad 
been  made,  that  he  himself  was  peculiarly  inexcusa- 
ble  for  having  signed  such  a  paper,  as  from  bis  pro- 
fesnon  he  must  have  known  that  it  was  illegal ;  and 
he  urged  that  ^'  that  very  circumstance  ought  to  make 
gentlemen  who  were  not  of  that  profes«on  more 
careful  how  they  charged  him  with  violating  the 
law  !'^  This  was  said  in  rather  a  pleasant  tooe;  and 

excited  a  smile  from  Mr.  A ^  who  sat  near  him, 

and  who  had  repeated  the  remark  in  the  courseof  bis 
animadversions  upon  the  letter  and  signatures. 

"  The  member  from  D smiles  at  this,"  said 

Osborne,  turning  to  him, "  as  if  1  had  purposely  over- 
looked his  expression  to  the  same  efiect  and  wished 
to  avoid  the  encounter  with  the  authority  of  his  pro- 
fessional opinion.  I  have  the  highest  respect  for  that 
learned  member's  legal  opinion  and  attainments,  but 
1  cannot  surrender  my  own  judgment  and  convictioD 
to  those  of  any  *  prerogative^  lawyer  in  or  out  of  this 
house.  1  will  most  respectfully  inquire  of  my  learn- 
ed brother,  how  he  would  frame  an  indictment  (or 
writing  and  sending  such  a  letter  as  this!  under 
what  statute  of  our  commonwealth  ?  under  what 
common-law  of  our  commonwealth  ?  Can  he  point 
roe  to  one  precedent,  without  crossing  the  water  I 
and  do%8  he,  dare  he  affirm  that  the  crown-law  of 
your  Jameses  and  your  Charleses,  your  Starcham- 
hers,  your  Saunderses  and  your  Jeflfries'  are  die 
pommon  law  of  this  fr^  commonwealth  7  No,  sir! 
1  say  as  a  lawyer  that  there  is  no  violation  of  Ia^ 
contained  in  timt  letter,  which  can  be  punished  as  & 
misdemeanor  by  the  laws  of  this  land.    Constructive 
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treasDD  is  not  yet  naturalized,  and  sedition,  vague 
ofience  as  it  is,  is  one  into  which  this  cannot  be  tor- 
tured. But  this  is  not  the  time  or  the  place  to  dis- 
cuss that  question.  The  learned  member  has  wisely 
abstained  fiom  everything  but  assertion  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  I  shall  follow  his  example. 

^^  For,  sir,  granting  that  it  be  illegal,  seditious — 
what  you  please — are  we  not  entitled  to  be  indicted 
and  tried  by  the  ordinary  course  of  law  f  Must  we 
have  new  and  strange  and,  1  boldly  say,  tyrannical 
and  unconstitutional  modes  of  punishment  instituted 
under  the  pretence  of  preventive  measures  f  and  are 
we  tamely  to  submit  to  such  usurpation,  and  to  have 
our  spirit  of  resistance  to  the  prcgected  tyranny 
brought  forward  as  the  strongest,  the  sole  argument, 

in  fact,  for  the  establishment  of  that  tyranny  itself  f 
This  would  be,  sir,  as  if  the  learned  member  were  to 
make  the  remonstrances  against  the  passage  of  the 
law  the  strongest  reason  for  its  enactment!  Because 
a  free  people  are  not  ready  to  submit  to  despotism, 
despotism  must  be  established  to  keep  them  in  order! 
Because  they  tell  you,  in  plain  terms,  they  will  not 
submit  to  tyranny,  the  republic  is  in  need  of  a  dicta- 
torship! This  would  be  considered  rather  a  strange 
way  of  argument  among  the  people ;  and  bow  would 
it  have  appeared  to  those  who,  at  the  outset  of  the 
revolution,  openly  proclaimed  that  it  was  the  right  of 
freemen  to  concert  peaceably  and  without  disorder, 
any  measures  that  might  be  thought  6t  to  resist  usur- 
pation and  tyranny  ?  But  I  beg  pardon  for  quoting 
precedents  to  the  learned  gentleman  which  are  not 
to  be  found  in  transatlantic  law-books,  and  1  beg 
pardon  of  the  house  for  trespassing  such  an  unusual 
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length  of  time  apoo  its  patience  and  poUte  jUteo- 

*'E2gftd!  OBborne  aever  made  bo  long  a  ifMech 
before/'  laid  half  a  dozen  of  his  friends  to  each  other. 
"He  won't  speak  again  this  year,  I  warrant"— 
"  He  hates  to  speak,  and  hates  to  listen,"  said  an- 
other.   "  But  see,  A has  the  floor— now  there'll 

b^  some  warm  work,  I  guess." 

Mr,  A ,  the  member  alluded  to,  had  ris^  fifom 

his  seat,  and  looked  round  the  house,  as  if  to  invoke 
the  attention  of  the  audience,  and  as  he  did  so,  Eus- 
tace, who  as  yet  had  taken  no  part  in  the  debate, 
quitted  his  seat  and  placed  himself  in  front  of  the 
orator.  It  was  at  once  understood  that  he  intended 
to  reply  to  him,  and  both  parties  were  all  eye  and 
ear  to  the  debate.  ^^ 

*'  The  gentleman  frum  H."  he  said,  -  had  suipriaed 
him  as  much  by  the  tone  of  his  observations,  as  by 
the  course  of  Us  arguments,  and  he  could  not  bdp 
most  sincerely  regretting  the  delusion  of  paasioD  on- 
der  which  he  was  evidently  labouring,  and  wbicb 
would,  while  it  lasted,  prevent  him  from  all  radooal 
conclusions.    He  said  that  if  he  had  seen  cause  for 
alarm  in  the  contents  of  this  letter  on  the  table,  and 
the  namesappended  to  it,  he  felt  more,  far  vaore^  when 
he  heard  even  the  signers  themselves  not  only  svow 
their  act,  but  coolly  and  deliberately  carry  out  the 
principles  of  it,  into  the  wildest  uproar  of  aoanrby ' 
His  learned  brother  had  challenged  him  to  draw  as 
indictment  upon  th)p  letter  that  could  be  sustained, 
and  had  contended  that  as  it  was  neither  treason  nor 
sedition,  it  could  not  be  reached  by  indictaeoL 
Meting,  apparendy,  that  it  went  too  far  to  consti- 
tute sedition,  and  not  quite  far  enough  to  constittf^^ 
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in  overt  act  of  treason.  If  by  this  challenge,  his 
teamed  brother  meant  to  insinuate  a  doubt  of  his 
legal  skill  to  draw  such  an  indictment,  he  had  oo- 
tbiog  to  say  to  the  compliment.  '  But  if  his  learned 
brother  meant  that  such  an  indictment  for  a  misde- 
meanour, for  writing  a  seditious  letter  of  that  kind, 
could  not  be  drawn  by  counsel  who  could  easily  be 
found  in  and  out  of  that  house,  he,  on  the  other  hand, 
as  freely  and  boldly  asserted,  that  such  counsel  could 
be  found,  and  juries  could  be  found  too,  even  in 
Hampshire,  who  would  convict  upon  them  I  That 
the  right  of  preparing  to  resist  unconstitutional  and 
tyrannical  acts  by  force,  as  long  as  the  peace  is  not 
violated,  may  have  been  asserted  in  some  revolu- 
tionary papor,  to  which  the  member  had  referred,  he 
was  not  prepared  to  admit  or  deny.  But  whether  it 
were  or  not,  he  was  prepared  to  say  at  once,  that 
such  a  pretension  was  never  seriously  insisted  upon 
by  any  name  of  legal  authority  among  those  illustrious 
patriots,  who  with  their  pens  defined,  and  with  their 
swords  maintained,  the  true  principles  of  civil  liberty. 

^  But,  sb,  h  is  not  necessary,  as  in  fact  it  would  be 
hardly  proper,  to  consume  the  time  and  fatigue  the 
attention  of  this  house  upon  the  question,  whether 
the  authors  and  signers  of  that  letter  have  committed 
an  ofleace  punbhable  by  law.  If  they  have  not,  our 
laws  are  wofully  deficient,  and  the  culprits  escape,  on 
technical  grounds,  the  punishment  due  to  their  daring 
misdeed.  If  they  have,  1  trust,  sir,  that  the  pioper 
tribunals  will,  in  due  time,  take  cognizance  of  thefar 
conduct,  and  pronounce  that  sentence  which  the 
laws  of  the  commonwealth  warrant  and  sequire. 
God  send  them  a  good  deliverance  ! 

^  We  are  in  the  mean  time,  ar,  called  on  to  in* 
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qfue^  eaioesUyt  aoleipnly,  whether  Buch  bc^  diaor- 
ganbaag  mov^fnents  do  not  reqake  someihiog  more 
than  the  ordmary,  and  aomewbat  tardy  retribntJon 
of  justice  to  repress;  whether  the  fate  of  the  com- 
oKHiwealth,  as  well  as  its  tranquillity^  he  n^t  too 
deeply  involved  in  these  dayUgfit  insurrections  and 
oiidfiight  plots,  to  allow  us  to  separate*  without  faav* 
ing  vested,  somewhere,  a  preventive  power  that  may 
be  able  to  encounter  both !  My  learned  firieiid  may 
take  the  full  benefit  of  the  law  he  has  laid  dowD,  oo 
the  subject  of  *  preparing  peaceabfy  to  resist  byy&rte,' 
if  he  will  but  give  us  the  advantage  of  the  corrdatife 
doctrine.  He  must  yield  us  the  same  rightt  j^flcea- 
bly  io  suppress  all  such  preparatioo&  I  oftigbt  esaly 
show  that  this  would  be  entirely  in  confonBtty  tawy 
learned  friend's  own  mode  of  reasooiogt  but  1  will 
not  so  far  depart  from  the  true  question  before  the 
house. 

''  That«  sir,  resolves  itself  into  two ;  BrsU  the  au- 
thority of  the  general  court  to  suspend  the  ^"^^ 
habeas  ^unpus  at  all,  under  any  circumstances ;  and 
secondly,  whether  a  case  has  arisen  which  calls  lor 
the  exercise  of  that  power.  With  respect  to  the  oi* 
question)  I  am  happy  to  find  that  we  can  agree  ev0i 
with  our  o|>pooeuts.  They  dch  rather  reluctaody  it 
is  true,  but  they  do  at  length  admit,  that  the  coosth 
tution  having  in  the  most  express  tarms  cootBoed 
that  power,  it  must  be  Qonced^^  though,  if  1  am  not 
mistaken*  the  course  of  argiunent  of  more  than  coe 
member  oo  jthat  ^de  of  the  question,  went  to  shoW^ 
Ibat  it  never  ought  to  have  been  conferred.  Thei 
questiw,  then,  is  haply  at  rest  The  next  and  ooiy 
real  one  is,— has  a  ease  occurred  within  the  truo 
meaning  and  intent  of  that  constitutional  piovisioDy 
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to  caD  iqr  ito  suspensioD  ?  And  if  the  open,  organized 
resistance  to  the  Ikws  which  has  taken  place,  be  not 
cause  enough  to  satisfy  us  of  the  necessity,  let  me  ask 
whether  this  specimen  of  the  secret,  nudnight  con- 
spiiacy  which  is  on  foot  against  the  supremacy  of  the 
lawsy  and,  as  I  verily  believe,  the  constitution  itself, 
be  not  suflicient  T  Gracious  heaven  !  Have  we  a  go- 
vernment instituted  for  the  protection  of  the  citizen, 
and  the  administration  of  justice,  which  is  openly  set 
at  nought,  defeated,  put  down  by  force,  which  may 
neither  resort  to  peaceable  nor  forcible  means  to 
guard  the  rights  of  its  citizens,  and  the  public  justice 
and  tianquillity?  Let  me  rather  behold  the  thickest 
pall  of  despotism — ^the  darkest  night  of  arbitrary 
power  settle  for  ever  over  my  native  land,  than  such 
principles  of  anarchy  ascendant  here  I  Of  all  the  re- 
morseless tyrannies  that  have  ever  desolated  the 
earth— of  all  the  bloody  orgies  that  have  disgraced 
and  degraded  human  nature,  none  -come  near  those 
which  have  been  performed  wherever  anarchy  has 
gained  firm  foothold  for  a  course  of  years  I  She  con- 
verts men  into  beasts  of  prey — soldiers  into  tiger»~ 
chieis  into  fiends  I  She  extinguishes  every  spark  of 
the  generous  flame  of  chivalry,  which  characterizes 
the  true  warrior,  and  implants,  even  in  noble  breasts 
a  spirit  of  restless,  insatiable  ferocity!  It  is  not  a  civil 
war  alone — a  contest  in  which  there  is  still  some 
show  of  humanity,  some  observance  of  the  rules  of 
war  to  be  hoped  for,  that  1  speak  of.  I  speak  of  such 
a  atate  of  lawless  saturnalia^  as  that  which  the  mem- 
ber insists  on  the  right  o(  preparing  whenever  he 
pleases ;  where  the  government  may  not  interfere, 
and  every  contending  faction  may  do  tl^t  which 
seeoQB  good  in  its  own  eyes  ( 
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ttFitHn  fluch  a  state  we  wnff  not  be &r 
we  Ifeav^  Ihe  laws  naaustained,  the  peaccSiI  citizeiB 
uoprotected,  and  tbe  course  of  justice  impeded  and 
dammed  ap.  From  such  a  state,  let  us,  at  whatever 
risk,  make  what  eflbrt  we  may  y^  make  to  rescue 
our  beloved  country. 

"  Neither  is  it  this  commonwealth  done  that  sum- 
mons you  to  the  defence  o(  liberty  against  the  as- 
saults or  bold  licentiousness.  It  is  Freedom  beraeU; 
as  she  hovers  over  what  was  her  cradle  in  yonder 
Hall,  and  what  1  trust  may  ever  prove  her  citadel! 
it  is  she  that,  though  she  hath  no  tongue,  still  speaks 
with  most  miraculous  organ  ! 

**«he  points  to  the  unhallowed  attempts  of  liceo- 
tiousness.  She  bids  us  curb  it  in  its  mad  carcor, 
or  prepare  to  see  freedom  take  her  farewell  ffigw 
from  this  hemisphere,  never  again  to  redescend!  She 
conjures  every  living  patriot  to  the  rescue.  She  pro- 
claims that  the  tnumph  of  anarchy  here  will  be  fatal 
to  her  existence  and  her  future  hopes,  in  every  pert 
of  the  new  world,  where  she  had  planted  her  last 
seeds  of  liberty,  and  as  she  fondly  believed  in  a  ge- 
nial soil.  She  speaks  to  the  living,  but  of  things  to 
rouse  the  dead !  It  is  of  things  that  might  make  her 
voice  thrill  through  the  bones  of  the  illustrious  fallen, 
who  lie  entombed  on  yonder  WH,  and  make  them 
start  from  the  cold,  unmonumented  earth  that  fonns 
their  graves  !  Would  to  God — would  to  God !  that 
it  could  rouse  them !  and  those  other  gallant  sons  of 
Massachusetts,  who  He  unbnried  in  other  lands  aoa 
other  climes — ^whose  bones  whiten  the  fields  where 
they  fell !  Then  might  we  hope  to  see  tbe  \effO0S  of 
confusion  and  anarchy  subdued  and  put  to  flight*  ^^ 
that  illustrious  martyr  in  the  cause  of  Sberty»  whose 
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portrait  bangs  near  you,  sir— if  the  canonized  War- 
ren oouid  step  forth  finom  the  canvass  and  speak  to 
mortal  ears  with  mortal  voice,  he  would  exclaim — 
*  Are  you  the  chosen  guardians  of  the  ooostitution, 
sentinels  round  about  the  citadel  of  liberty,  and  are. 
you  ready  to  surrender  your  sacred  trust  at  die  first 
summons  of  discontented  licentaousoess  ?  Leave, 
leave  those  seats,  if  you  shrink  from  the  encoonler, 
to  men  who  heed  the  discordant  yells  of  licentious- 
ness as  little  as  they  do  the  threatening  frowns  of 
tyranny.  Surely  that  race  cannot  be  so  scion  ex- 
tinct, who  rushed,  at  the  first  peal  of  hostile  arn)8,to 
the  battle-field,  with  no  hope  but  in  their  courage,  no 
war-cry  but  ^  Liberty  now  and  forever!^  If  you  deem 
it  worth  preserving  you  must  imitate  the  courage  and 
fortitude  of  those  who  won  it,  and  guard  it  as  vigi* 
lantly  and  as  sacredly  from  the  potlutiofis  and  vio- 
lence of  licentiousness  as  from  the  assaults  of  tyran* 
ny  itself  P'» 

**  There!**  said  the  editor  of  the  Government  Jour- 
oal,  who  sat  in  the  gallery  taking  notes ;  *  I'm  glad 
he's  done.  If  members  make  such  long  speeches, 
111  be  dam'd  if  1  print  *em  at  all.  Brevity  is  the 
soul  of  wit,  and  as  it  is,  1  shall  just  abbreviate  my 
miDotes  one  half,  and  pot  the  rest  in  brevier  !** — 
If  the  poor  man  had  Uved  in  our  day ! 

The  editor  of  the  opposition  journal,  recently  es- 
tablished, who  was  sitting  near  him,  and  now  and 
theo  putting  down  a  few  words,  whispered  to  his 
brother  quill — 

**  I  say,  neighbour,  you  a'nt  a-g(Mn'  to  publish  all 
that  in  your  next,  be  you  f* 

**  Not  by  a  jug-fiill,  onless  they  pay  me  fiir  it  as  an 
advertisemeoL    That  woukt  alter  the  case." 
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^  Yes !  that  would  make  a  monstrous  sigjbt  of  odbk, 
as  you  say.  Well,  1  give  good  speeches,  first  raten^ 
one  column ;  second  raters,  about  three  to  a  column; 
and  all  the  rest,  from  three  to  ten  lines  a-piece.^ 

*'  A  good  rule,^^  said  the  other. 
.  ^^ Order  in  the  gallery!"  said  the  speaker,  who 
heard  the  whispeiing,  so  perfect  was  the  silence  that 
prevailed,  while  it  was  uncertain  who  was  to  answer 
the  last  member.  Eustace  soon  rose,  however,  and 
with  apparent  reluctance  addressed  the  chair.  He 
had  been  so  disgusted  with  the  desertions  of  some 
old  friends,  which  were  unexpected  to  him,  that  he 
was  by  no  means  in  a  fit  mood  for  a  reply  to  his 
chosen  antagonist. 

He  began  with  saying  that  ^'  the  house  was  not  to 
suppose  he  bad  risen  with  the  intention  to  make  a 
formal  reply  to  the  speech  which  bad  just  been  list- 
ened to  by  the  house  with  so  flattering  an  attention ; 
that  if  such  were  his  wish,  he  should  be  almost  pre- 
cluded from  saying  anything,  by  the  neceaaty  be 
should  be  under  of  agreeing  with  the  member  upon 
nearly  every  general  topic  which  he  had  most  labour- 
ed, and  the  honour  he  had  to  respond  to  almost  all  the 
sentiments  on  which  he  had  dwelt  with  the  greatest 
eloquence.  He  begged  the  house  not  to  condude, 
however,  that  he 'was  about  to  avow  himself  a  con- 
vert  to  the  gentleman^s  side  of  the  question,  though 
even  his  conversion  might  not  be  deemed  more  ex- 
traordinary than  some,  which,  without  going  back  to 
St.  PauPs,  might  be  enumerated  !^^ 
^'  How  bitter  the  rascal  is  I^^  said  half  a  dozen  of 

his  late  friends  to  themselves,  as  he  went  on. 
^'  He  should  have  forborne  to  trouble  the  house  any 

further  on  the  subject  of  this  longed-for,  muob-co* 
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veted  BOspensioD  of  the  habeas'corpus^  if  it  were  not 
ibr  the  use  which  had  been  made  of  a  private,  con- 
fidential letter,  \i^hich  by  some  means  unknown  had 
come  into  the  possession  of  the  executive.  He  knew 
very  well  and  his  excellency  knew  that  this  private 
and  confidential  communication  was  penned  onder 
feelings  of  excitement,  which,  though  they  may  have 
DOW  somewhat  subsided,  it  was  not  politic  to  tamper 
with  aud  outrage  too  grossly  even  now  I  He  said, 
that  it  was  most  singular  that  this  inflammatory,  se- 
ditious letter — this  avani-caurier  of  rebellion  and  civil 
war,  had  produced  so  opposite  an  effect  in  Hamp- 
shire from  what  was  now  affected  to  be  dreaded  I 
So  far  from  any  riot,  or  civil  commotion,  not  even  a 
rtTti/,  to  use  the  word  ib  its  legal  sense,  had  been 
committed  in  any  of  these  towns  to  which  the  letter 
had  been  addr^sed !  It  was  uncommonly  tranquil 
ID  that  county,  and  so  would  doubtless  remain,  if  you 
will  but  treat  them  like  fellow-citizens  and  freemen, 
and  not,  like  Jupiter  to  the  poor  countryman,  appeal 
to  your  thunder,  instead  of  listening  to  the  respectful 
remonstrances  of  truth. 

^  It  is  evident  that  all  this  alarm  is  affected,  and 
not  very  well  aflected  either.  It  is  but  a  comedy  of 
errors,  a  poor  budget  of  blunders  from  beginning  to 
end.  if  this  recommendation  was  thought  to  be  so 
dangerous  to  the  public  tranquillity,  and  so  treason- 
able in  its  nature,  why,  on  its  being  received  by  his 
excellency,  no  doubt  from  a  high  source  in  Hamp- 
shire county— why,  1  say,  did  he  not  mmediatefy 
send  down  to  this  house  this  special  message  of  pre- 
caution and  alarnJT  Why  keep  this  precious  docu- 
ment locked  up  for  so  many  days  in  his  cabinet,  when 
Mich  imminent  dangers  were  attendant  on  eveiy  mo- 
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men!  of  delay  ?  Why,  for  the  hist  fcmi  or  five  days* 
has  this  very  letter  been  the  subject  of  expectant 
wonder,  while  the  state  of  the  commonwealth  was 
thus  perilous,  and  the  constitution,  as  1  now  under* 
stand  from  the  gentleman  who  spoke  last,  on  the 
veiry  verge  of  annihilation  ? 

'^  Seriously,  sir,  it  is  time  for  us  to  inquire  whether 
we  are  on  trial  here  for  high-treason,  or  whetbw  we 
are  only  put  forward  upon  this  occasion  as  the  raw* 
head  and  bloody-bones  of  a  farce?  1  thought,  sir, 
tihat  when  my  friend,  who  sits  near  me,  urged  so 
forcibly  that  this  gun-powder  plot  only  recommeiid- 
ed  to  the  select-men  to  do  what  the  law  allows — that 
the*  same  law  which  recognizes  the  right  of  the  citi- 
zen to  keep  arms  admits  his  right  to  have  powder 
and  ball  at  discretion,  and  that  whatever  might  be 
the  suspected  use,  until  an  overt  act  was  comaiitted, 
no  authority  has  the  right  to  arraign  him  for  keeping, 
or  me  for  supplying — ^1  say,  I  had  thought  that  we 
should,  after  that  unanswerable  argument,  hear  do 
more  of  this  wicked  and  treasonable  plot  against  the 
constitution,  the  commonwealth,  and  liberty  in  gen- 
eral, throughout  this  western  world!  Dangers,  it 
seems,  so  imminent,  since  this  letter  has  been  com- 
municated to  the  house,  that  the  member  who  spoke 
last  has  not  only  summoned  the  living  votaries  of 
freedom  to  her  defence,  but  has  called  on  the  dead 
to  come  forth  and  save  her  I 

"  Alas,  sir,  if  that  sainted  spirit  which  the  gentle- 
man evoked— if  that  illustrious  patriot,  who  seems  to 
look  down  upon  us  from  the  walls  of  this  house,  could 
answer  at  the  call,  1  believe  m  would  rebuke  the 
(^tleman  and  his  friends  in  language  very  diflkient 
from  that  which  he  has  ventured  to  put  forth  for  fail 
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That  he  might  kivite  them  to  leave  these  seats,  as  the 
gentleman  has  made  htm  do,  1  will  not  so  positively 
deny.  But  it  would  be  for  very  opposite  reaeons.  I 
may  suppose,  sir,  that  his  first  address  would  be  to 
the  member  himself,  who  had  conjured  up  his  shade 
in  the  name  of  freedom.  He  would  demand  from 
him  *  What  new  perils  surrounded  the  liberty  of  the 
commonwealth,  that  the  very  dead  were  summoned 
from  their  graves  to  shield  and  to  save  it  f  What  new 
foreign  tyrant — ^what  new  domestic  treason  menaced 
its  existence  ?*  The  gentleman,  no  doubt,  would  point 
to  tlus  alarming  letter,  and  talk,  if  not  of  treason,  of 
licentiousness,  as  he  has  spoken  to  the  house.  ^  Li- 
centiousness P  the  patriot  chief  would  exclaim,  ^^Is 
it  possible  that  liberty  has  so  soon  degenerated  into 
Kosntiousness!  What  deeds  of  violence— of  blood- 
shed—of rapine — ^what  ravages  of  fire  and  sword 
have  been  committed,  and  by  whom  V  *  Oh !  nothing 
of  that  sort/  the  gentleman  woukl  be  obliged  to  reply, 
'  but  the  enemies  of  the  commonwealth,  alarmed  at 
the  prospect  of  suspending  the  habeas  carpus  act, 
wluch  woukl  expose  them  to  arrest  and  imprison- 
ment, have  dared  to  make  preparations  for  resisting 
it.*  *  Habeas  corpus  suspended!  for  what  in  Hea- 
ven^s  name  ?^  *  Oh !  the  people  are  extremely  discon* 
tented  without  any  cause  whatever,  and  we  have 
adopted  that  as  the  shortest  and  sorest  mode  of  re- 
conciling them  to  the  government'  He  would  only 
slay  to  answer  with  ao  indignant  firown,  *  If  they 
bad  not  taken  the  alarm  they  were  already  fit  fbr 
slavea.'  ^ 

**  Sir,  if  the  trumpet  of  liberty  could  sound  a  blast 
as  loud  and  piercing  as  that  which  is  t»  summon  the 
(prick  and  the  dead-nf  it  could  onithal  aroaad  us, 
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in  nx>rtal  form,  every  gallaot  sod  of  the  mother  of 
liberty,  whose  blood  has  fattened  so  many  soilsy  and 
whose  bones  lie  scattered  on  so  many  fields  of  gkxy 
— if  they  came  endowed  with  mortal  feeling?  and 
mortal  passions,  then  indeed  the  gentleman  mig^t  be 
alarmed.  The  foremost  of  all  tbe  discontented — the 
enemies  of  freedom  whom  the  gentleman  has  sum- 
moned them  to  subdue  and  disperse — they  would  at 
once  perceive  were  their  late  companions  in  anus. 
They  would  rush,  not  to  exterminate,  as  he  fancies^ 
but  to  embrace  their  brave  compatriots.  Then,  and 
not  till  then,  would  tliey  think  of  inquiring  if  tbey, 
who  had  devoted  all  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  had 
taken  up  arms  against  her  ?  They  would  receive  ibr 
reply,  ^  That  they  were  ready  as  ever  to  lay  down 
their  lives  in  her  defence  and  in  tliat  of  the  comnx>n- 
wealth,  if  she  were  menaced  by  domestic  traitor  or 
foreign  foe.'  But  they  would  relate  the  story  of  their 
wrongs.  They  would  tell  of  an  ungrateful  country 
that  had  already  forgotten  their  toils,  their  sufferings, 
their  wounds,  and  their  poverty.  They  would  tell, 
with  a  blush  for  her  fame,  of  their  own  native  Mas- 
sachusetts having  witnessed,  without  a  tear  for  their 
misfortunes,  incurred  in  her  service — ^without  an  ef- 
fort for  their  relief,  whole  herds  of  their  number  driven 
from  the  few  paternal  acres  which  remained  to  them 
—expelled  by  relentless  creditors  from  the  hearth 
and  the  fireside  to  which  they  hail  looked  as  a.  haven 
of  rest,  when  the  contest  should  be  over — ^tom  from 
the  bosom  of  their  families,  almost  ere  they  had  time 
to  welcome  their  return,  and  iQ()mured  in  loathsome 
prisons.  They  would  tell,  sir,  of  wives  and  children 
in  want,  while  they  were  counting  the  iron  bars 
which  held  them  in  dumnce.    They  would  tell  them 
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of  the  distress  and  niin  of  their  friends  and  fellow- 
citizens,  who  were,  but  a  short  time  since,  happy  and 
flourishing.  They  would  confess  that  they  had  been 
goaded  to  desperation ;  but  that,  rgected  and  flouted 
as  tlieir  petitions  for  relief  had  been,  they  had  been 
guilty  of  nothing  more  alarming  than  a  few  bloodless 
disturbances,  in  the  hope  of  making  themselves 
heard. 

**  Think  you  that  this  tale  of  their  oppressions 
would  not  move  the  hearts  of  their  former  comrades  ? 
Do  you  believe  that  those  brave  champions,  fresh 
from  the  fields  where  the  survivors  saw  them  fall, 
would  then  shed  the  blood  of  their  late  companions 
in  so  many  battles  for  liberty  T  Never — never!  They 
would  exclaim  to  each  other,  ^  Let  us  return  to  our 
resting-places  on  the  hills  and  the  plains  where  we 
fell.  Our  lot  is  enviable. — ^Let  us  pity  the  miserable 
survivors.  Thrice  and  four  times  happy  we,  who 
did  not  live  to  experience  such  monstrous  ingratitude 
and  oppression.  Brave  comrades!  accept  our  pity 
— ^accept  our  prayers.  Since  you  have  lost  all  but 
life  itself  in  defence  of  liberty,  you  are  right  to  risk 
that  also  to  preserve  what  alone  remains  to  you.^ " 

The  impassioned  language  and  vehement  gesture 
of  Eustace  were  not  without  their  eflect  upon  the 
feelings  of  the  house,  and  many  of  the  sternest  of  the 
government  party  felt,  for  a  few  moments,  an  unac- 
countable feeling  of  sympathy  for  the  sufferings  of  the 
weather-beaten  continentals,  as  they  remembered 
their  speculations  in  their  certificates.  One  of  the 
old  soldiers,  who  had  been  swallowing  every  word 
of  Eustace^s  harangue,  a  roan  with  an  iron  fitce,  as 
hard  as  his  hand,  sat  near  him,  and.  as  hp.  pnHfvl, 
blubbered  nntnffk^  iv>oi  man:  his  was  by  no  means 
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aa  uncommon  case  io  those  days.  He  bad  aerred 
bis  country  faithfully  through  the  whole  war,  and 
came  home,  after  the  peace,  to  be  striped  of  his  lit- 
tle farm,  for  having  neglected  it  sp  long.  It  was  for 
tliat  reason,  he  had  been  elected  a  representative 
from  his  town,  where  the  opposition  were  in  the  ma- 
jority. Eustace  himself  had  been  so  far  hurried  be- 
yond his  usual  state  of  feeling,  that  he  had  abruptly 
taken  his  seat,  and  veiled  his  eyes  with  his  hand 
The  old  continental  approached,  while  his  more  fii- 
ibiliar  friends  were  keeping  aloof  from  delicacy. 

He  seized  the  right  hand  of  Eustace,  wtuch  he 
carelessly  extended  to  him,  with  such  a  grasp,  that 
he  corrected  Eustace  of  the  same  habit  for  the  rest 
of  his  life.  ^^  The  Lord  bless  and  presarve  ye,  miyor, 
you  Ve  done  me  more  good  than  anything  sen^  York- 
town  ;''  >  and  adding,  ^^  they  oan^t  pass  the  bill,  they 
darenU  due  it,^^  he  hastily  retreated  to  his  seaL 

The  Demostheneses  and  Ciceros  of  our  own  times 
seldom  achieve  such  effects  upon  the  feelings  of  their 
auditors,  as  are  recorded  of  these  two  young  orators, 
merely  because  they  do  not  learn  to  feel^  as  well  as 
to  speak.  To  speak!  nothing  is  more  easy ;  to  speak 
well,  wisely,  eloquently,  nothing  more  rare  and  moie 
difficult  The  orator  who  aspires  to  enrol  his  name 
among  the  illustrious  ones  of  by-gone  times,  must 
cultivate  his  heart  as  much  as  his  head.  He  must 
possess,  and  must  exercise  the  noble  sentiments^ 
the  generous  and  tender  sympathies  which  elevate 
and  adorn  our  nature.  Does  a  heroic  acdon,  a  trait 
of  magnanimity,  of  exalted  friendship,  of  devoted 
love,  as  he  reads  of  them,  make  his  bosom  thrill,  and 
the  blood  course  with  a  swifter  current  through  his 
veins?  I'lieni  |iuu  4ko«>  only  can  he  ever  hope  to  un- 
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seal  those  hidden  fountains  of  feeling  in  the  human 
heart,  wluch  require  the  magic  touch  of  genuine  na- 
ture to  set  them  flowing.  If  he  read — if  he  hear  of 
all  such  things  unmoved,  let  him  never  venture  an 
appeal  to  the  breasts  of  his  hearers.  He  will  only 
make  them  feel  for  him,  and  render  himself  ridicu- 
lous. 

Our  editors  in  the  gallery,  while  the  ayes  and 
noes  were  calling  on  the  question  to  adjourn,  resumed 
their  literary  Uie-a-Uie.  <'  Well,  neighbour,^^  said  he 
of  the  government  journal,  ^  what  will  you  do  with 
all  that  speech?  They'll  make  you  print  it  in  full,  1 
guess,  and  it^s  good  two  columns,  small  pica.^^ 

**Oh!  1  don^t  mind  that!  I  shall  have  the  printin^ 
of  three  or  four  thousand  copies  of  it  when  it  comes 
to  be  written  out  and  corrected  by  the  major  himself. 
The  party  pays  for  that^  you  know,  and  then  I'll  just 
throw  in  a  small  charge,  under  the  head  of  extras, 
and  you  see  theyll  never  think  of  asking  a  question 
about  it." 

At  that  moment  the  house  rose,  and  our  gentlemen 
of  the  press  rising  with  them,  the  rest  of  the  dialogue 
is  wanting.  And  it  is  to  those  editors  that  posterity 
owes,  that  speeches  of  such  importance  have  been 
preserved.  It  would  be  well  if  the  speeches  of  some 
of  our  cotemporaries  could  be  compressed  within  the 
same  compass.  But  we  shall  say  no  more  touching 
prolixity,  as  we  feel  by  the  length  of  this  chapter  that 
we  have  a  talent  that  way  ourselves. 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

The  next  day,  the  question  was  pressed  to  a  di- 
yision,  and  the  report  passed,  as  it  would  have  been, 
if  all  the  eloquence  of  Athens  and  Rome  combioed 
had  been  there  to  oppose  it  The  plan  of  compnh 
mise, — the  passage  of  the  tender  act  by  the  senate, 
l^ad  secured  some  twenty-five  vot^s  which  no  bumaD 
eloquence  could  have  moved.  The^e  had,  apparent- 
ly, l^een  a  little  fluttering  however,  on  the  preceding 
day,  in  a  new  quarter,  and  for  fear  of  further  trouble, 
the  gQvemment  leaders  resolved  in  conclave,  the  day 
before,  that  ^^  it  was  time  to  shut  down  the  gate." 

The  tnumph  of  the  opposition  pn  this  question,  ui 
the  early  part  of  the  session  which  we  have  men* 
tinned,  had  impressed  upon  the  insurgents  and  tbeir 
secret  counsellois  the  idea,  that  no  measure  of  that 
kind  could  possibly  pass  the  house.  Great  was  tbeir 
amazeiotient,  deep  their  indignatioi),  and  loud  and 
fierce  their  execrations  when  the  news  reached  then) 
of  this  unexpected  change  in  tlie  coq^plexion  of  th^i 
boyly.  Private  and  public  meetings  were  held  on&U 
sides,  at  which  the  most  violent  resolutions  were 
adopted.  The  leaders  in  Boston  v^ere  npt  slow  in 
despatching  the  most  inflammatory  letters  to  their 
adherents,  and  confidential  messengers  were  des- 
patched in  great  numbers  to  stir  up  the  people.  Their 
eflffha  were  as  successful  as  they  could  have  de- 
sired. 

The.  effect  of  this  excitement  was  soon  visible- 
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The  law  for  the  suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus  was 
passed,  but,  at  the  same  time,  another  was  coupled 
with  it,  which  amounted  to  an  universal  amnesty.  The 
first  gave  the  Governor  and  council  the  discretionary 
power  of  imprisoning  without  bail,  all  persons  whom 
they  should  deem  the  safety  of  the  commonwealth 
req^iired  should  be  restrained  of  their  liberty.  The 
other  was  a  bill  of  indemnity,  granting  a  general  par- 
don to  all  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  late  dis- 
turbances, on  condition  of  their  taking  the  oath  of  al- 
legiance by  the  first  day  of  January  following.  This 
it  was  finally  thought,  would  weaken,  if  it  did  not 
entirely  annihilate  the  party  of  the  insurgents,  so  that 
they  would  no  longer  be  in  a  condition  to  attempt 
forcible  resistance  to  the  laws. . 

But  it  appeared  that  the  people  were  not  in  a 
mood  to  be  conciliated.  Instead  of  soothing,  it  ap- 
peared to  inflame  them  still  more,  that  a  condition  of 
pardon  sliould  accompany  the  coerciv.e  measure, 
which  they  execrated.  Their  leaders  artfully  held  it 
up  to  them  as  evidence  of  the  conscious  weakness  of 
die  government,  and  treason  went  on  as  boldly  as 
ever  in  its  machinations. 

The  moment  that  it  was  known  in  Hampshire 
county  that  the  bill  had  passed,  secret  orders  were 
passed  around  to  be  in  readiness  for  a  general  move- 
ment, in  conjunction  with  their  friends  in  Berkshire 
and  Worcester,  as  soon  as  Eustace  and  their  other 
friends  came  up  from  the  general  court  There  was 
still  a  spy  among  them,  who  regularly  transmitted  his 
intelligence  to  Talbot,  and  along  with  ^his  informa- 
tion came  also  the  most  uigent  entrea^i^  to  him 
from  bis  influential  fiiends  in  the  county,  to  persuado 
the  Governor  to  arrest  Eustace,  luider  the  new  law* 
and  keep  him  out  of  Hampshire  at  all  hazards. 
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With  all  tins  new  matter  and  the  ^  plan  of  the 
campaign,^^  which  he  had  kept  carefully  laid  by  to 
produce  against  his  victim  at  the  proper  moment, 
Talbot  hurried  to  the  governor.  There  were  but 
two  days  remaining  of  the  session,  and  the  utmost 
promptitude  was  necessary. 

His  excellency  looked  over  tlie  letters — not  with- 
out expressing  his  utter  amazement  at  the  infotuatjon 
of  the  people  and  the  insane  love  of  agitation  which 
appeared  to  possess  Eustace.  '*  He  can  surely  have 
no  ulterior  projects  of  his  own  that  he  expects  to 
carry  by  such  means  ?"  said  he,  inquiringly. 

^^  Perhaps  not  !^'  said  Talbot ;  ^'  but  here  is  one  for 
the  use  of  his  friends,  of  which  he  is  the  sole  author,^ 
producing  the  plan  of  the  campaign. 

The  governor,  with  the  help  of  Talbot's  explana- 
tions, went  over  it ;  and  when  he  had  done  so,  ex- 
claimed, with  a  sigh — 

'^  This  is  treason — rank  treason  I  1  must  show  this 
to  Gen.  Lincoln.  He  is  below,  and  I  think  be  will 
have  done  with  his  jokes  and  gibes  about  our  feaisof 
the  '  poor,  harmless  insurgents,'  as  he  calls  them. 

The  general,  being  sent  for,  soon  made  his  appear- 
ance, and  was  made  acquainted  with  the  whole  af- 
fair. When  he  had  examined  the  "  Plan"  for  some 
time,  in  silence,  he  said — 

"This  must  be  Harry  Eustace's.  There's  not 
one  among  them  that  has  such  bold  conceptions,  but 
that  troublesome  fellow." 

"  You  have  said  it.  Master  Lincoln,"  said  the  go- 
vernor ;  *'  it  is  his.  But,  gentlemen,  I  suppose  there 
is  nothing  to  fear  from  this  military  expedition.  What 
say  you,  general  ?  You  will  undertake  for  them  with 
one  regiment,  ]  suppose  V 
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deal  more  of  alarming  designs  and  concentrated 
movements  than  he  chose  to  speak  of,  said  to  him- 
self, repeating  the  words  from  the  paper  before  him — 

'^^ Grand  junction  of  divisions  at  Concord! — 
Twelve  thousand  men  I — Lines  of  march  on  Bos- 
ton ?^ — impudent  fellows  I  as  if  we  were  going  to  let 
Ihem  march  about  at  their  pleasure !"  but  he  still 
kept  silence. 

^  My  dear  general !  you  appear  to  have  met  with 
some  new  topics  of  reflections.  May  1  ask  you 
again  if  you  meet  with  anything  there  that  changes 
your  views  of  the  force  necessary  to  repress  the  in- 
surgents, which  you  have  always,  you  are  aware,  put 
at  one  re^ment  V^ 

*^  My  good  friend !  1  see  no  cause  still  for  your 
constant  alann.  It  seems,  at  all  events,  that  you 
contrive  to  keep  yourself  pretty  well  informed  of 
their  intentions  and  without  taking  any  open  steps  to 
put  them  down.  1  would  be  prepared  with  say  a 
couple  of  thousand  men  that  could  be  depended  on. 
They  must  never  be  allowed  to  approach  Concord.'' 

*^  What  think  you  of  the  policy  of  arresting  Eus- 
tace,  under  tlie  new  law  V*  asked  his  excellency. 

^  1  have  not  thought  of  it  at  all/'  said  the  general, 
with  a  smile.    **  It  may  be  advisable " 

^^  Do  you  think  so  ?"  said  the  other  hastily ;  ^  then 
it  shall  be  done." 

^^  Allow  me  to  finish  what  1  was  about  to  say.  it 
was  this — ^it  may  be  advisable  for  your  excellency  to 
take  the  opinion  of  your  council  on  that  subject :  I 
cannot  presume  to  advise  further  than  that" 

*^ Excellent  advice!  sage  counsellor!  Well,  will 
you  dine  with  us  to-morrow  ?" 
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**  Ah !  I  am  pleased  to  inform  you  that  I  am  al- 
ready engaged  to  dine  out  on  that  day.^* 

**  Why,  you  seem  disposed  to  be  both  usefiil  and 
agreeable  to-day/* 

"  1  mean  to  say  that  before  1  came  up  stairs  yoar 
good  lady  had  graciously  invited  me  to  dine  with  her, 
and  that  is  my  intention." 

"  Ah!  well,  if  that's  the  case,  PlI  not  get  in  a  pas- 
sion with  you ;  but  1  wish  you  would  pass  this  way 
this  evening,  while  the  council  is  in  session ;  we  may 
want  to  consult  you  about  something." 

The  council  was  not  long  in  deliberation  when  it 
assembled  in  the  evening,  and  the  papers  relating  to 
Eustace  and  some  additional  ones  implicadog  Os- 
borne were  laid  before  them.  It  was  unanimously 
resolved  that  they  were  suspected  and  dangerous 
persons,  and  state  warrants  for  the  apprehension  of 
both,  before  they  left  the  city,  were  forthwith  pre- 
pared. 

One  of  the  council,  after  the  session,  hurried  to 
Talbot's  lodgings  to  exchange  gratulations  with  him 
on  their  triumph  over  a  mutual  enemy.  His  sister 
was  sitting  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  and  appa- 
rently paid  no  heed  to  their  discourse ;  but  when  ste 
heard  the  name  of  Eustace  whispered,  her  hearing 
became  painfully  acute. 

"  Both,  did  you  say  ?"  said  Talbot,  in  a  low  whis- 
per. "  Eustace  and  Osborne  both  ?  A  very  gpod 
beginning — ^an  excellent  one,  i*faith,"  said  he  exult- 
ingly. 

Mary  Talbot  became  more  occupied  with  her 
needle-work,  but  lost  not  a  syllable. 

"  We  must  take  care  that  they  do  not  give  us  the 
slip,"  said  the  councillor. 
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**  (Ml!  we  shall  be  in  time  the  morning  of  adjourn- 
ment 1  know  that  he  is  to  attend  a  ball,  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind,  on  that  evening,  at  Major  War- 
ren's. He  intends  remaining  three  or  four  days  after 
the  session  to  oblige  his  friend  Osborne,  who  is,  they 
say,  to  marry  Isabel." 

^  All  right :  they  will  be  sent  to  Castle  Island  for 
tbe  present,  and  we  may  hope,  that  a  little  salutiury 
confinement  and  solitary  reflection  will  once  more 
make  them  good  citizens." 

^  It  may  answer  with  Osborne :  but  nothing  but 
hard  knocks  will  drive  his  projects  out  of  the  other's 
bead.  He  is  the  most  obstinate,  headstrong  brute 
you  ever  saw.'' 

^  Yes !  1  know  that  too  well.  But  wilder  colts 
than  he  have  been  tamed.'' 

At  this  the  subject  was  dropped,  and  the  worthy 
councillor  addressed  his  discourse  to  Miss  Talbot, 
who  was  invited  to  join  the  duumvirate;  which  she 
did  with  the  air  of  one  who  had  no  care  upon  her 
nund — like  one  whose  placid  brow  no  unquiet  thought 
could  ever  cloud. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


To  decide  that  she  ought,  and  that  she  would* 
warn  the  brother  of  her  dear  friend  Elizabeth  of  the 
danger  that  impended ;  that  she  would  do  it,  merely 
because  that  sister  would  be  so  distressed  to  hear  of 
his  captivity ;  and  because  she  felt  pity  (or  his  errors 
— required  no  very  lengthened  deliberation  on  the 
part  of  Mary  Talbot.  But  the  dawn  of  day  had 
come  before  she  could  fully  arrange,  to  her  own 
taste,  the  manner  in  which  she  should  make  the 
communication.  She  then  determined  that  she  would 
that  very  morning,  prevail  on  her  friend  Miss  War- 
ren to  write  him  a  note  requesting  to^see  him,  and 
that  she  would  then  state  the  danger  to  which  he 
would  expose  himself  by  renmining  another  day  in 
Boston. 

When  she  arose  she  resolved  to  set  about  it  in- 
stantly, and  to  hunydown  to  her  friend^»and  break- 
fast with  her.  But  it  seemed  as  if  Fate  had  decreed 
that  all  her  benevolent  intentions  should  be  frus- 
trated, and  her  placid  temper  put  to  the  severest 
test  by  the  happiness  of  her  brother. 

When  she  came  into  their  breakfast  room,  she 
found  seated  there,  teie-a-tete  with  him,  no  less  a 
personage  than  that  distinguished  warrior.  Lieu- 
tenant, or  as  he  was  now,  by  regular  promotion, 
become.  Captain  Brindle.  That  officer  had  not 
thought  it  beneath  his  dignity  to  drive  Mister  Harry's 
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span  of  bays  down  to  Boatoo  town  to  canry  home 
the  owner  and  his  friend  Osborne.  And  he  had 
come  charged  also  with  a  brief  communication  from 
the  lady  of  his  love  to  Squire  Talbot,  as  well  as  a 
long  confidential  episde  to  Miss  Mary  herself,  which 
lie  now  proceeded  to  deliver. 

Anxious  as  Miss  Talbot  was  to  proceed  to  exe- 
cute her  charitable  errand,  she  could  not  resbt  the 
temptati<y[i  of  reading  a  letter  from  her  dear  friend, 
but  when  she  glanced  her  eye  at  its  somewhat  ap- 
palling length,  she  changed  her  opinion,  and  putting 
it  in  her  bosom,  said  she  would  read  it  at  Miss  War- 
rea*& 

"•  Read  it  at  Miss  Warren^s!  why  what  the  deuce! 
do  you  treat  a  letter  from  my — my — ^Elizabeth  in 
that  style  ?  And  what,  I  should  like  to  know,  takes 
you  to  Miss  Warren's  in  such  haste  this  morning, 
that  you  can't  even  stay  to  read  a  letter  which  may 
contain  such  happy  intelligence  for  me  V^ 

^  1  am  going  there  to  breakfast ;  1  shall  read  it 
by  the  way,  if  it  will  oblige  you  so  much,  however." 

""ObUge  meP'  echoed  Talbot.  "1  don't  under- 
stand you  this  morning.  Miss :  you  appear  to  have 
some  very  important  aflair  on  hand  that  you  cannot 
aflbrd  time  to  read  Elizabeth  Eustace's  letter,  after 
going  without  hearing  a  word  from  her  for  nearly 
two  months!  Mary  Talbot!  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life,  i  am  ashamed  of  you  P' 

^  Really,  brother,  if  you  should  never  have  any 
better  cause,  I  am  content  you  should  be  so  as  often 
as  you  please.  1  am  going  out,  and  1  hope  by  the 
time  1  return  to  find  you  in  better  humour." 

Her  brother  now  actually  grew  angry  because  she 
would  not  stay  and  make  herself  acquainted  with 
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the  whole  extent  of  his  bappiaeBB.  He  accased  her 
of  want  of  respect  to  her  correspondent  and  of  re- 
gard for  him.  He  bestowed  some  very  unbandsome 
epithets  upon  Miss  Warren  and  her  coterie,  and  final- 
ly wound  up  with  declaring  that  if  she  went  tfaeie 
without  having  first  read  the  letter,  he  would  go  with 
her  and  spoil  the  sport  of  the  party  at  all  events,  as 
he  was  on  ill  terms  with  the  whole  set 

Vexed  to  be  thus  detained,  she  sat  downed  read 
the  letter,  or  pretended  to,  from  beginning  to  end. 
Under  any  other  circumstances  it  would  have  inte- 
rested her  deeply.  But  as  it  was,  she  scarcely  knew 
what  she  read.  Every  moment  was  precious,  and 
she  was  once  more  on  her  feet ;  but  her  persecutions 
were  not  ended. 

^'  1  should  imagine,*'  said  her  brother,  ^  that  there 
must  be  something  very  confidential  in  it,  as  you 
donH  offer  to  say  one  word  to  me  about  the  contents. 
What  ails  you  this  morning  T  Here  is  a  letter  of  ten 
lines  only  which  I  have  received,  written,  as  1  sup- 
pose, under  her  father^s  eye,  from  what  she  hints,  and 
I  hoped  to  have  had  a  little  more  intelligence  from 
her  by  yours.     Will  you  allow  me  to  see  it  P 

^  No,  indeed,  there  are  a  great  many  things  in  it,'^ 
said  she,  blushing,  ^  which  are  not  for  you  to  see.** 

"  Will  you  tell  me  what  she  says  ?" 

^^  Come,  this  is  too  much ;  1  beg  you  will  tease  me 
no  more  with  your  nonsense ;  1  am  tired  of  it  ;**  and 
so  saying  she  coolly  put  on  her  bonnet  and  gloves 
and  walked  to  the  door,  dropping  a  curtsey  as  she 
went  out,  without  changing  a  feature  of  her  fece. 

^  Ah !  come  back,  come  back,"  said  her  brother, 
in  his  most  winning  tones — but  she  shook  her  head, 
and  went  on  her  way. 
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The  letter  which  she  had  just  received  furDished 
her  with  a  most  delightful  pretext  for  persuading  her 
firiend  to  send  a  note  to  Eustace ;  and  by  the  time 
abe  put  her  hand  upon  the  knocker,  her  whole  story 
was  complete. 

She  found  her  friend  in  bed,  and  they  had  yet  an 
hour  to  breakfast.  ^  Bel,  you  lazy  thing,  get  up !  I 
am  come  to  breakfast  with  you  !'^ 

^  Oh,  no,  no!  you  come  to  bed ! — bless  you,  break- 
fast wonH  be  on  table  yet  in  an  liour!*^  said  she,  with 
her  usual  merry  laugh. 

^  But  pray  get  up !  1  want  you  to  write  me  a  note, 
which  I  do  not  very  well  like  to  write  myself.  It  is 
an  affair  of  which  you  know  something.'^ 

'^  Do  1  ?  I  know  something  of  a  great  many  aflfairs, 
but  not  a  word  of  this." 

*^  Yes,  be  quiet !  you  know  that  my  brother  is  en- 
gaged to  marry  a  sister  of  your  friend  Major  Eustace, 
and  that  he  and  my  brother  are  the  bitterest  enemies 
in  the  state.  I  have  a  letter  here  from  his  sister  this 
floomiog,  and  I  want  to  see  him,  most  particularly 
and  most  speedily,  and  1  do  not  dare  to  send  for  him 
to  our  house,  for  good  reasons,  you  may  suppose. 
But  if  you  have  no  objection  to  send  him  a  note  re- 
questing  him  to  call  here,  on  the  receipt  of  it,  as  soon 
as  possible,  1  will  be  ^  yours  to  sarve,'  as  your  in- 
tended says." 

^  By  all  means— oh,  yes,  by  all  means!  anything 
to  serve  the  cause  of  true  love.  By  the  way  of  true 
love,  poor  Osborne  was  most  unhappy  last  night.  1 
quarrelled  with  him,  and  I  dare  say  he  will  be  here 
by  nine  o'clock  to  make  peace.  I  do  so  love  to 
teaae  him." 

**  You  should  not  do  that,  my  dear  I  He  may  take 
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a  whim  in  ins  head,  some  fine  day,  that  thb  poatkig 
and  peacennakiog  are  too  tiresome^Hmd  then,  good- 
by  to  your  lover." 

^^  Oh,  ho !  how  little  you  know  of  it — ^wbyt  be 
can't  ex'ist  without  me  I  He^s  so  desperately  in  love 
that  he  writes  me  long  letters,  the  moment  he  goes 
home  from  here,  and  sends  them  to  me  with  as  nmch 
haste  as  if  he  had  not  seen  me  in  a  month.  Ah !  be 
shall  not  be  teased  after  we  are  married,  my  dear — 
1  mean  to  make  the  best  wife  that  ever  was  seen  in 
the  Bay  State." 

*^  Fie!  how  can  yon  speak  of  it  with  such  a  levity  1 
But,  no  matter,  it  is  but  a  joke,  1  suppose.  But 
come,  despatch— and  wiite  me  the  note,  and  then 
call  your  boy  to  carry  it" 

The  note  was  speedily  at  its  destination,  and  a 
polite  reply  received,  stating  that  the  moment  be 
had  given  the  same  to  the  bearer  he  was  setting  out 
to  come. 

**  Here  must  be  some  mighty  secret  to  disclose  to 
me  about  the  ball  to-morrow  night,  1  suppose,"  said 
he,  as  he  went  along :  ^  How  happy  are  that  light- 
hearted  sex,  to  find  occupation  and  felicity  in  such 
trifles!  How  infinitely  wiser  a  man  would  be  to 
follow  their  example,  and  cast  away  all  these  ag^ 
tating  projects  of  ambition ;  all  these  nobler  aims ; 
forget  the  love  of  fitme,  which  after  all,  alas!  is  hot 
an  infirmity  that  grows  with  what  it  feeds  on,  and 
devote  himself  to  the  pleasures  of  thoughtless  fri- 
volity— 

— >To  tport  with  Amarylfii  in  the  shade 
Or  with  the  tangles  of  Nsers's  hair." 
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**  Oh !  there's  no  doubt  odU  :  but  the  devil  of  it  is, 
that  by  the  time  we  have  found  it  out,  we  have  lost 
our  taste  for  such  juvenile  fiiolics ;  and  we  caunot 
bring  ourselves  to  anticipate  our  second  childhood.^' 
When  he  found,  upon  his  arrival,  that  Miss  Talbot 
was  the  person  who  really  wished  to  see  him,  and 
she  had,  after  more  agitation  than  he  ever  saw  her 
manifest  before,  infonned  him  that  she  desired  to  see 
him  for  something  which  she  would  immediately  ex* 
plain,  and  hoped  he  would  excuse  the  liberty,  &x;., 
he  anticipated  nothing  less  than  an  application  on  be- 
half of  her  brother  with  regard  to  his  sister.  He  had, 
of  late,  so  much  increased  his  stock  of  political  as 
well  as  personal  rancour  against  him,  that  when 
Miss  Warren  glided  out  of  the  room,  to  leave  them 
akme,  he  was  vowing  to  himself  that  no  entreaty 
and  no  argument  should  have  the  slightest  effect 
upon  him. 

^  I  do  not  know,'*  said  she,  with  a  half  smile, 
which  if  he  had  been  in  a  pleasant  mood,  be  would 
have  thought  bewitching,  **  I  do  not  know  how  you 
gentlemen  bind  yourselves  to  inviolable  secrecy, 
when  an  important  secret  is  confided  to  you :  but 
whatever  is  the  strongest  way,  be  it  oath,  or  what  it 
may,  1  must  insist  on  it  before  I  make  my  disclo- 
suie.'' 

^  1  know  of  no  more  sacred  obligation  than  that 
my  honour  imposes  on  me,'*  said  Eustace^  rather 
proudly  and  with  a  dignified  bow. 

**  That  is  sufficient,''  said  she  hastily ;  *^  but  you 
will  perceive  the  necessity  of  the  most  scrupulous 
discretion,  when  I  have  related  to  you,  why  1  sent 
for  you :  both  on  account  of  your  own  security  and 
that  of  another  person  who  is  interested/' 

IS* 
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Eufltace  wondered  and  wondeied  what  it  ootdd 
meao;  while  the  lady  weDt  on  to  say  that  she  would 
have  communicaied  it  to  him  in  some  other  wmy, 
but  that  she  could  think  of  none  that  was  not  firiile 
to  accident,  if  she  wrote,  or  indiscretion  if  she  oom- 
mitted  it  to  a  third  person.  At  length,  prelimioaries 
being  brushed  away,  and  the  gentleman  having  pro- 
fessed a  world  of  obligations,  though  he  did  not  know 
for  what — the  grand  state  secret  was  revealed  to  faioi! 

£i]stace  was,  for  two  minutes,  dumb  with  amaae- 
ment  and  iodignatioD«  He  tJl^en  said  in  slow,  deep 
accents — 

"  By  heaven  I  they  dare  not  do  it!  They  are  not 
yet  grown  so  bold  in  their  new  dictaionhip  V*  He 
added,  in  a  milder  tone,  ^^  Miss  Talbot,  I  an  mon 
obliged  to  you  than  I  can  express,  for  this  proof  of 
your  friendly  feel'mg,  and  good  wishes ;  but  you  must 
surely — surely  be  misinformed/' 

^  1  forbade  you  to  ask  liow  1  caoie  by  the  infonna- 
tion,^^  said  she,  ^^  and  I  must  still  adhere  to  my  resolu- 
tion. But  1  am  sure,  positive,  certain  of  it,  as  eyes 
and  ears  can  make  me  of  anything;  and  I  entreat 
you  to  provide  for  your  safety  by  retiring  from  the 
city  this  very  morning  as  secreUy  as  pos^Ue ;  and  if 
you  will  permit  me  to  advise  you,  do  not  stop  until 
you  are  within  the  bounds  of  Hampshire.  Alas  I 
what  times  are  these  approacluog  V^ 

Eustace  who  had  been  hastily  deliberating  whe- 
ther the  better  part  of  valour  was  not  lus  wisest 
course,  could  not  bear  the. idea  of  flying  like  a  cow- 
ard or  a  criminal,  and  beg^n  again  with  liis  heroics. 

''  Would  you  have  me  fly.  Miss  Talbot,  basely, 
dishonourably!  hide  myself  for  fear  of  these  vile  op- 
pressors ?  Oh!  lather  let.me  die  a  thoMwid  deaths, 
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day  of  my  life,  than  have  it  said  I  sought  to  shuB  the 
oommon  dang^  I" 

^  Sorely,  sorely,"  said  she,  colouring  with  her 
earnestness,  ^  that  is  neither  wise  on  your  own  ao- 
countt  nor  doing  justice  to  your  own  friends  and  the 
oause  they  are  ddfending.  They  will  need  you  there : 
bere,  confined,  imprisoned,  you  can  render  no  ser- 
vice; and  your  Uberty  is  surely  worth  something  to 
you,  beside.^^ 

He  gaaed  at  her  as  she  spoke  with  so  much  more 
animation  than  he  had  ever  seen  her  manifest  before; 
and  her  eyes!  they  were  supematurally  bright,  on 
that  occasion.  He  forgot  his  danger,  his  friends, 
cause,  everything,  to  pay  her  a  compliment. 

^  My  liberty !  I  would  willingly  renounce  it  for 
ever  to  be  your  slave!" 

If  be  had  at  that  instant  commenced  the  soliloquy 
of  **  Now  is  the  winter  of  our  discontent  ;^^  or  broke 
forth  with  ^  To  be  or  not  to  be  ;^'  or  any  the  most 
out  of  the  way  speech  that  can  be  conceived,  the 
lady  would  not  have  been  half  so  surprised.  She 
blushed,  and  became  violently  agitated.  Eustace, 
who,  it  appeared,  had  no  idea  that  she  was  subject 
to  such  weakness  till  that  moment,  caught  her  hand, 
which  she  did  not  withdraw  from  him.  He  spoke  of 
his  presumption,  and  before  he  knew  very  well  what 
he  was  saying,  he  began  to  speak  of  his  long,  and 
unrequited  love!  A  fresh  start  of  surprise  from  the 
lady,  and  her  delicate  lily-white  hand,  half  with- 
drawn, as  much  as  to  say,  ^  can  1  believe  that  tale  T* 
He  recovered  full  possession  of  it  once  more,  and  then 
with  vows  as  prodigal  as  ever  lover  uttered,  he  told 
hb  love  and  swore  his  fieuth  and  constancy.    In  a 
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woitl,  he  was  made  a  happy  man — the  lady  agreed 
to  many  him! 

Of  comfse,  after  all  this,  there  was  no  farther  dif- 
ficulty in  his  obedience.  He  took  a  tender  lea?e  of 
his  adored,  and  hastened  to  make  good  hb  retreat, 
for  fear  John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe  might  mar  his 
prospect  of  future  felicity.  He  hinted  enough  to  Oi- 
borne  to  awaken  his  apprehensions,  and  in  less  than 
three  hours  they  two,  accompanied  by  Captain  Biin- 
dle  as  driver  and  talker,  were  beyond  the  reach  of 
pursuit,  and  rapidly  pushing  ibr  old  Hampshire. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


There  had  been,  for  the  first  three  or  four  hours 
of  their  journey,  very  little  conversation  to  beguile 
the  way.   Osborne  had  come  off  in  a  particularly  bad 
fatimour,  both  because  be  could  not  be  permitted  to 
stay  to  the  ball  given  in  fact  in  his  honour,  and  be- 
cause Eustace  would  not  even  allow  him  to  go  to  take 
leave  of  his  beloved.    He  had  gradually,  however, 
cxxne  to  a  better  feeling,  as  it  was  not  in  his  nature 
to  be  more  than  that  length  of  time  out  of  the  laugh- 
ing mood.    He  began  to  find  some  amusement  in 
Hezekiah's  quaint  soliloquies  and  occasional  replies 
to  his  companion,  and  he  resolved  to  draw  him  out 
^  Captain,^*  said  he,  ^  I  want  your  opinion  about 
our  cause.    If  things  should  come  to  the  worst,  and 
we  bad  to  settle  it  by  hard  blows,  do  you  think  our 
insurgents  would  stand  fire  ?  1  mean  as  many  as  one 
in  ten,  say  1" 

**  Why,  neow,  ye  see,  Squise,  that^s  a  plaguy  tough 
question.  There's  about  tu-thirds  that  a^n't  good  far 
DOthin',  'less  they're  put  behind  a  stone  wall,  or  some 
such  thing,  and  I  nitber  guess  about  one  in  ten  would 
stand  considerable  before  they'd  run.  But  there  is  a 
way  to  bring  ^most  any  on  'em  to  it,  if  a  body  bad 
the  stuff." 

"^  Stuff!  what  stuff}  what  does  he  meanr  said 
Osborne,  turning  to  Eustace:  "^do  you  underatand 
itt" 
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^^  No ;  but  1  see  the  captain  means  something  by 
that  knowing  twist  of  his  mouth,  and  chan^ng  hb 
quid  of  tobacco  to  the  other  cheek.  What  stuflf  do 
you  mean,  Hez  V^ 

^  I  mean  the  pewter/^  said  he,  with  a  knowing 
wink.  ^^Give  ^em  good,  fair  wages — so  much  a 
month — ^and  I'll  be  darnM  if  they  hadn't  jest  as 
liVes  fight  as  work,  and  a  great  many  on  'em  a 
damM  sight  ruther/^ 

Osborne,  after  a  slight  laugh,  affected  to  maintain 
the  other  side  of  the  question,  and  insisted  that  as  it 
was  oppression  that  made  them  take  up  arms,  they 
would  scorn  the  idea  of  fighting  for  pay. 

"  You  think  so,  due  ye?''  said  the  captain,  with  a 
sarcastic  grin.  "  You  jest  offer  it  tu  'em,  and  see  if 
they  don't  snap  it  up  quicker  'n  a  duck  does  a  light- 
nin'-bug.  Ye  see,  Pm  round  among  the  tag-rag  and 
bob-tail  a  good  deal,  and  I  hear  'em  talk  what  they 
think.  They're  willin'  to  fight  it  out  to  the  eend — 
but  they'd  all  like  to  git  a  leettie  something  as  they 
go  along." 

**  Well,  1  am  sorry  to  hear  that  patriotism  is  at  such 
a  low  ebb,"  said  Ohsborne. 

"Patty-tism!  did  you  say?"  said  Brindle;  "why, 
jest  look  at  them  poor  slarvin'  continentals^  I  guess 
they've  had  about  enough  of  your  patty-tism.  It  is 
a  very  good  thing,  but  you  can't  make  it  into  white 
bread,  nor  brown  bread — it's  about  as  good  for  a 
roan  as  Indian  meal  bran.  Them  continentals, 
now,  they're  wiliin'  to  fight  a  leettie  more,  jest  out 
of  spite— but  they  won't  hold  out — people  can't  af- 
ford to  fight  for  nothin'  and  find  themselves." 

"  But  we  see  them  do  it  now,  whenever  we  have 
a  turn-out." 
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**  Oh,  yes !  for4u  or  three  days.  They  can  cany 
bread  and  cheese,  and  a  few  onions  for  a  relish,  and 
get  along  for  a  day  or  tu ;  but  when  you  come  to 
6ghtin'  week  in  and  week  out,  and  nothin^  to  cook, 
and  nothin'  to  cook  it  in,  1  guess  your  troops  '11  begin 
to  make  for  hum  !" 

"  Well,  then,  I  suppose,''  said  Osborne,  *^  the  boys 
will  want  full  wages  next  time  they  come  out.  We 
must  have  a  turn-out  at  Worcester  next  week. — 
WonH  you  be  there  with  your  company  f  Hasn^ 
Shays  warned  his  men  7" 

**I  guess  he  has  I  and  I  guess  you'll  see  about  a 
couple  a  hundred  of  our  Springfield  chaps  streakin' 
odH  that  way  'afore  a  great  many  days,  and  a  small 
man  about  my  size  a-headin'  on  'em  !" 

When  they  stopped  to  dine,  while  the  captain  was 
looking  after  his  horses,  Osborne  inquired  of  his  com- 
panion if  the  captain  should  not  dine  with  them  7 

**  What  a  question  I  surely  you  must  be  jesting. 
Would  you  ask  your  driver  to  dine  with  you  7  He  is 
or  was  but  a  bound  servant  to  my  father,  and  you 
can't  really  suppose  that  I  could  sit  at  the  same 
Uble  with  him !" 

^  Well,  may  1  be  rode  on  a  rail  if  1  have  not  tried 
my  best  to  get  at  this  thing  called  *  true  democracy* 
for  these  four  years,  and  1  am  as  far  off  as  ever. 
Now,  for  instance,  you  are  a  true  democrat,  people's 
friend,  &c  and  you  refuse  to  let  an  honest  lad,  who 
has  borne  arms  in  their  cause  so  often  as  to  be  pro- 
oioted  to  the  rank  of  captain,  sit  at  the  same  table 
with  you  I  Rank  inconsistency  I  This  is  your  equali- 
ty— ^republican  equality !  Now,  let  me  tell  you,  that 
the  Turkish  Emperor — the  Grand  Siguier  himself^— 
eats  and  drinks  with  his  slBves^  bought  slaves,  and 
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with  all  his  glory  sUx^  to  take  a  bondsman  for  lys 
graod  vizier  I  1  like  that  govemmeat  best  upoo  oooi- 
parisoa  with  all  others.  1  think  I  shall  migrale 
thither  if  our  insurrection  gpes  wrong.^' 

Eustace,  who  piqued  himself  on  his  p^ect  de- 
mocracy, and  was  a  great  stickler  for  republicaa 
equality,  was  somewhat  annoyed  by  this  impeadi- 
ment  of  aristocracy.  He  denied  that  there  was  any 
assumption  of  superiority  in  declining  to  admit  a 
menial  to  your  table.  ^<  They  are,  by  their  own  con- 
sent, by  their  destiny,  placed  in  an  inferior  rank,  and 
it  is  only  keeping  them  in  their  proper  place,^^  as  the 
common  saying  is. 

"  We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  aH 
men  are  created  equal  !'^  repeated  Osborne. 

^^  Yes  !''  said  Eustace,  warmly,  ^*  that  sentence,  1 
fear,  will  be  an  eternal  stumbling-block  in  this  coun- 
try. In  the  particular  sense  in  which  it  was  used,  it 
is  true — but  it  is  not  true  as  a  general  proportion. 
Are  men  created  physically  equal  7  are  they  created 
mentally  equal  ?  Why,  in  the  latter  respect,  the  dis- 
parity is  so  enormous  that  it  has  baffled  me  in  aU  my 
speculations  upon  the  object  of  creating  such  a  mon- 
strous inequality  in  the  natural  rank,  if  it  may  be 
called  so,  of  mankind.  Sometimes  1  have  fancied 
that  superior  minds  must  have  been  sent  among  man- 
kind merely  to  prevent  the  race  from  sinking  into 
mere  animals,  by  inspiring  their  fellow-mortals  with 
higher  aims  than  mere  sensual  enjoyment  At  others, 
1  have  half  dared  to  think  that  this  natural  inequality 
of  intellect  was  intended  to  establish  the  basis  of 
subordination  in  society,  and  that  government,  in  the 
beginning,  resulted  solely  from  that.  But  of  all  the 
foolish  projects  to  raise  the  standard  of  human 
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lure,  80  to  speak,  this  of  breaking  through  the  grand 
tiarriers  which  divide  refinement  from  grossness,  ge- 
nius from  dulness,  greatness  from  hltleness,  and 
bringing  us  all  to  the  same  rack  and  mang?r  to  eat, 
and  depriving  us  of  the  right  of  choosing  our  own 
associates — I  say,  this  is  the  most  dangerous  and  the 
most  ridiculous !  What  you  may  do  with  regard  to 
year  admitted  equals — receive  his  visits,  invite  him 
to  dine,  or  not,  as  you  please — ^you  must  not  do  with 
your  inferior,  because  it  is  contrary  to  natural  equa- 
Ijty.  No,  sir  I  Mr.  Jefferson  only  meant  to  say,  that, 
lA  a  state  of  nature^  no  one  has  any  authority  or  com- 
mand over  his  fellow,  that  we  are  all,  politically,  on 
the  same  level.  That  is  true — but  in  any  other  sense 
it  is  not  true,  and  never  can  be  made  so.'^ 

**  Thank  ye,"  said  Osborne ;  ^*  1  see  I  shall  never 
get  any  insight  into  the  subject,  after  all.  It  is  tax 
et  preterea  nihil  to  me,  1  assure  you.  1  am  theoreti- 
cally a  monarchist,  between  ourselves — that  is,  if  1 
could  arrange  the  details  to  suit  myself.  But  in 
practice,  1  am  a  far  better  republican  than  you  are. 
1  sit  at  the  same  table  with  my  housekeeper,  my  man 
Thomas,  my  work  people  of  all  kinds,  saving  and 
excepting  tlie  ^  niggers,'  whose  peculiar  colour  and 
fragrance,  though  delightful  to  some  people,  oflends 
all  my  senses." 

^  That  may  be  your  taste — to  dine  and  sup  with 
boors  and  clowns — but  for  myself,  1  will  be  master 
of  my  own  person,  in  the  choice  of  my  company  to 
dinner  or  supper,  or  quit  the  country." 

The  dinner  here  made  its  appearance,  and  ended 
the  discussion  of  all  graver  matters.  After  they  had 
made  a  sumptuous  dinner  upon  bean-porridge,  baked 
beans  and  pork,  ham  and  eggs,  broiled 
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ooroed  beef,  and,  by  way  of  dessert,  hasty  puddK^g 
and  molasseSi  together  with  a  huge  pumpkin  pi^— 
they  summoned  Captain  Briodle  to  finish  the  residue. 
The  captain  did  his  best  to  demolish  the  pumpkin 
pie,  but  was  finally  obliged  to  reooimce  his  design, 
80  he  sHIy  wrapped  it  up  in  his  pocket-handkerduef 
and  carried  it  away,  for  his  amusement  on  the  road. 
A  monstrous  cantle  of  the  corned  beef  was  also 
missing,  and  as  the  captain  was  particukurly  partial 
to  that  delicate  viand,  there  is  little  doubt  that  he 
was  the  party  responsible.  The  landlord,  however, 
took  care  to  indemnify  himself  by  his  chaiges,  and 
when  the  captain  was  inclined  to  remonstrate  upon 
the  excessiveness  of  the  bill,  the  landlord  desiied 
him  to  step  in  and  look  at  the  corned  bee(  ^  haw  it 
was  hacked  up,  so  Hwould  never  be  fit  to  go  on  to 
the  table  again."  That  silenced  the  captain,  who^ 
however,  grumblingly  said,  ^he^d  remember  the 
liouse,  and  recommend  all  his  friends  to  it  !^^ 

''No!  1  thank  ye  kindly/'  sakl  the  iandkml, 
''  I've  as  much  custom  now  as  1  want,  and  yon 
need  not  trouble  yourself  about  ity  1  guess." 

''1  guess  1  will,  though,"  said  Hezekiah,  grimily 
as  he  lauched  out  the  money,  while  Eustace  who  was 
waiting  for  him,  'was  calling  him  at  tlie  top  of  fab 
voice. 

'**  What  the  devil  are  you  about  there?"  said  he 
as  the  captain  approached  and  took  the  reins. 

''  I  wish  you'd  let  a  body  have  a  chance  to  beat 
down  sich  a  rogue  of  a  critter  as  that  is ;  his  bill  is 
nigh  upon  ten  shillins!" 

''  [s  that  all  ?"  said  Eustace,  ''  here,  go  back  and 
give  the  poor  tlian  that  half-^rown." 

Hezekiah  gave  the  whistle  winch  was  the  staiting 
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«giial  to  his  bones,  as  well  as  of  his  surprise  at  the 
extravagant  proposal:  and  in  a  few  moments  the* 
hero  was  out  of  sight 

The  dinner  had  put  Ostioroe  in  high  spirits  again, 
and  he  commenced  a  new  dbcussbn  with  the  cap- 
tain upon  government  in  general. 

^  Captain,  tell  me,  what  is  your  opinion  of  the  best 
form  of  government  for  insuring  the  greatest  happi- 
ness of  the  greatest  number  of  the  governed  V^ 

^Ehf  What  was  that  'are  question,  Squire? 
Due  jest  put  that  'are  over  agin,  wun't  ye  7" 

Osborne  repeated  the  question  with  some  explana- 
tion of  the  terms. 

**  Oh  I  1  understand  it,^  said  the  captain ;  ^  but  1 
wanted  a  little  time  to  think.  For  the  last  time  I 
thought  onH  I  kindy  got  agin  a  stump." 

**  How  so  f  then,  it  seems,  you  have  thought  of  it 
before.'' 

**  Ho !  I  bought  on't !  yis,  I  guess  I  have,  and  talked 
on^  tu,  with  a  good  many  kind  of  folks ;  and  1  never 
found  many  on  'em  yet  that  knew  what  govemmeof 
was!  Do  you  know  ?" 

**  Of  course  I  do,"  said  Osborne ;  ^  but  let  us  bear 
your  definition." 

"  No,  1  want  to  hear  your'n :  ye  see  if  we  dont 
^art  fair  tliere's  no  use  in  running  a  foot-race." 

**  Well,  by  government,  1  understand  then,  the 
sovereign  power  of  the  state ;  the  executive,  legis- 
lative and  judicial  authorities  are  its  component 
parts." 

**  Oh !  that's  your  grammar  and  dictionaiy  sort  of 
a  divinition.  But  I  mean  what  is  it,  as  we  have  it 
Bow-a-days,  or  before  the  revolution,  all  the  same  t" 

**  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  said  OBbonie. 
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"^  Well,  then  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is !  gOTenmieiit 
you  see,  is  the  same  ail  over  the  worid ;  a  poor  man 
is  jest  as  great  a  critter  in  one  country  as  'totber. 
But  what  /understand  by  government  is  the  IbHs; 
the  people  that  deministere  it !  1  don't  care  a  corn- 
stalk what  your  government  is— on  paper,  if  you'll 
let  me  put  my  folks  there.    D'ye  understand  V^ 

^'  Oh  I  periecly,  perfectly ;  go  on,  go  on,"  said 
Osborne. 

^'  Well  then,  you  see,  the  best  government  is 
where  the  best  sort  of  folks  git  the  power  and  keep 
it,  and  treat  all  alike ;  where  the  people  can  'am  a 
livin^  by  workin'  pretty  easy  six  days  in  the  we^» 
and  do  what  they  like  Sundays  for  amusement ;  pro- 
viding they  don't  git  drunk  and  fight  That^  my 
notion  of  the  best  government*  Ye  see  it  ain't  what 
folks  likes  best,  that^s  best  for  ^em ;  but  let  'em  have 
what  they  like  best,  and  theyMl  die  afore  they^Il  give 
it  up  if  you  go  to  take  it  away.  But  only  let  'em 
alone  and  see  how  quick  they'll  git  tired  onH !  Then 
let  'em  change  it  and  so  on,- and  every  one  will  be 
the  best  as  long  as  it  lasts ;  so  there  ye  have  it.*^ 
.  .  "  ThaOs  ehotigh,^^  said  Eustace;  ^^you  can  medi- 
tate on  some  other  subject  now  till  we  stop  for  the 
.^  ._hightr  The  cursedest  tongue  that  follow  has  of  any 
Yankee  I  ever  yet  saw."  - 

• .'  IN^othing  further,  worthy  of  transmission  to  pos- 
terity in  the  shape  of  discussion  or  event,  occurred 
.  .until  their  arrival  at  Springfield  the  next  day. 

Two  or  three  days  were  spent  by  the  party  in  that 
patriotic  task  of  stirring  up  the  people  to  support  the 
good  cause  by  putting  down  the  court  which  was  to 
sit  at  Worcester  next  week.  As  they  were  assem- 
bling to  the  number  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  under  the 
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oomnmnd  of  the  yaliant  Captain  Brindle,  Talbot 
drove  into  the  village,  with  his  sister  in  company. 
The  moment  Uie  carriage  was  perceived,  shouts  aiid 
groans  and  yells  were  set  up  to  welcome  the  return 
of  the  ^  traitor,*^  as  he  was  still  called  by  his  oppo- 
nents: 

**  Vagabonds  I  rebels  !  stupid  fools  I''  muttered 
Talbot  ^  By  heaven !  if  1  had  but  twenty,  aye,  tea 
mounted  dragoons,  Vd  scatter  you  to  the  winds. 
Base,cowardly  mob  that  you  are!  You  shall  pay 
for  tUs  yet !" 

Captain  Brindle,  who  had  his  private  reasons  for 
his  civility,  uiged  hb  men  to  behave  like  gentlemen, 
particularly  when  they  saw  there  was  a  lady  in  the 
carriage* 

^  Why,  od'rot  it,  captain,*^  cried  one  of  the  noisiest, 
^  we  can't  behave  like  gentlemen,  when  we  see  that 
darned  traitor,  that  ineroy  of  the  people's  rights — the 
man  that  is  for  hangin'  us  up  like  strings  of  inyans  ! 
Butt  never  mind  I  well  Hend  to  him  another  time. 
Come,  let's  move  on  tow'rds  Wooster.'^ 

And  off  marched  the  gallant  band  of  patriots,  de- 
fying cold,  and  fieitigue,  and  danger— every  thing,  in 
ftd,  but  hunger.  Capt  Shays  and  his  particular 
friends  had  already  rode  forward  to  overtake  a  party 
wfaicb  had  started  from  another  rendezvous. 

The  present  party  wore,  however,  a  more  martial 
appearance  than  the  insurgents  were  accustomed  ta 
Their  summer  apparel  was  laid  aside,  and  guns  and 
bayonets,  many  of  them  new,  were  becoming  more 
plenty  among  them.  They  had  sundiy  banners, 
with  patriotic  inscriptions,  such  as — **  Sons  of  Liber- 
ty*'—••No  Tyranny**—"  Freedom  or  Death"— ^*No 
County  Courts**— ^*  No  Lawyers**— **  No  Deputy 
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SberifTs,''  &c.  Sundry  drums  and  ear-pierciog  fifes 
gave  forth  their  spirit-stirring  discord.  Zeek  More- 
bouse,  who  acted  as  drum-major,  by  special  commis- 
sbn  from  his  master,  notwithstanding  the  lessons  be 
bad  received  from  his  young  mistress,  said  ^they 
didn't  keep  no  tune  nor  time."  But  for  all  that  tbey 
moved  forward,  proud  of  their  strength,  and  confident 
of  victory.  Wherever  the  legion  bent  its  steps,  ter- 
ror followed  in  its  train.  Farmers  ran  to  bouse  their 
innocent  pigS)  and  housewives  to  cage  their  poultry. 
The  butter  and  the  eggs,  and  the  bread  and  cheese 
were  carefully  depoated  in  the  safest  place,  and 
those  wiio  had  cakes,  pies,  sweetmeats,  and  such 
luxuries,  hastily  buried  them  in  the  ground,  as  the 
alarm  was  given  that  the  insurgents  w^e  ap- 
proaching. 

Still  in  general  very  few  depredations  v^ere  com- 
mitted ;  and  then  the  mischief  was  sure  to  fall  upon 
some  notorious  adherent  of  government,  who  was 
famed  for  grinding  the  face  of  the  poor.  They,  how- 
ever, in  the  course  of  that  day's  march  came  to  the 
house  of  a  government«>man  of  an  opposite  descrip- 
tion— a  goody  jovial  fellow,  and  one  who  bore  no 
malice  against  the  insurgents,  except  that  be  had 
declared  they  ought  one  and  all  to  be  hung. 

It  was  determined,  by  way  of  punishment  for  this 
harsh  expression,  of  which  one  of  his  neighbours  in- 
formed tlie  corps,  to  help  themselves  to  all  the  eata- 
bles and  drinkables  the  good  man  had  in  his  posses- 
sion. After  a  most  rigid  investigation,  his  stock  was 
found  hid  away  in  the  garret,  among  a  heap  of  rub- 
bish. To  empty  a  barrel  of  beef,  one  ditto  of  pork, 
was  but  the  work  of  two  minutes  for  a  hundred  and 
fifty  men.    Each  took  as  much  as  he  could  g^,  and 
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the  maOf  finding  his  whole  winter^s  proviaions  thus 
q)eedily  appropriated,  said,  in  a  laughing  tone — 

*^  Well,  kNoys,  there  youVe  taken  all  my  pot-luek, 
1  guess  the  best  thing  I  can  do  will  be  to  join  your 
party,  and  go  for  plunder  too*  Tve  got  a  gun-rl 
guess  ni  go  along  with  you — tlie  town  will  take 
care  of  my  wife  and  children  till  1  come  back.  Cap- 
tain, you'll  take  me  along,  I  suppose  ?" 

**  Sartin,  sartin !''  cried  Capt  Brindle,  laughing — 
and  both  be  and  hb  men  were  so  well  pleased  with 
the  good-humoured  philosophy  of  the  man  that  they 
immediately  restored  him  one-half  of  his  provisions. 
Whereupon  the  farmer  set  a  barrel  of  his  best  cider 
a  running,  and  a  firm  peace  and  concord  were  es- 
tablished. 

^^  Neighbour,"  said  the  captain,  with  his  most  con- 
sequential air,  ^  if  you  think  itil  due  ye  any  good, 
ril  give  ye  a  protection  agin'  any  more  contributions 
to  our  friends." 

^  IMl  thank  you  kindly  if  you  will,''  said  the  far- 
mer ;  and  producing  pen,  ink  and  paper,  the  captain 
wrote  the  following  protection : 
^  To  all  whom  it  may  consam*^ 
""Take  notis,  that  the  bearer,  Timothy  Upshot, 
has  by  me  this  day  been  put  under  contribution  for 
one  half  of  his  pervisions,  and  1  hereby  dischai^ 
him  from  any  furder  servis  of  that  kind  to  the  cause. 

H.  Brindle, 
Capt.  4th  Comp'y  Hampshire 

People  at  Arms." 
"^  There,  neighbour,  I  guess  that'll  due  ye.   Come, 
boys,  let's  march." 

They  arrived  at  Worcester  in  good  ccmdition,  but 
too  late  to  effect  the  ol^ect  of  their  march,  as  the 
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court  had  been  already  broken  up  the  day  before,  the 
first  of  the  session,  by  a  party  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
men  only,  hastily  collected  from  the  surroundiDg 
country,  with  our  old  friend  the  blacksmith  at  their 
head.  The  government,  relying  on  the  efllect  of  the 
measures  of  the  general  court  in  tranquillizing  the 
discontents,  had  entirely  neglected  to  provide  against 
a  repetition  of  fohner  scenes.  The  court,  on  asaeoi- 
bling,  found  the  court-house  in  possession  of  armed 
men,  under  a  resolute  leader.  They  immediately 
adjourned,  as  required,  but  did  not  separate  withoat 
forwarding  to  tlie  government  a  most  exciting  and 
highly-coloured  account  of  this  ireah  outrage.  They 
called  on  the  executive  to  support  ^^  the  majesty  of 
the  laws  and  the  dignity  of  the  court  of  the  general 
sessions  of  the  peace  for  the  county  of  Worcester, 
which,  they  begged  leave  most  respectfully  to  sug- 
gest, must  be  protected,  or  crime  and  violence  would 
go  hereafter  unpunished." 

When  this  communication,  which  was  forwarded 
by  despatch,  reached  Governor  Bowdoin,  be  read  it 
with  the  most  sincere  sorrow.    He  saw  at  once  that 
the  period  was  come,  when  the  stem  call  cf  duty 
and  patriotism  must  be  obeyed.    He  must  either 
abandon   the  commonwealth  to   in^rrection  and 
anarchy,  or  repress  these  unhallowed  attempts  upoo 
the  courts  of  justice.    The  next  day  he  promptly 
issued  his  orders  to  certain  major-generals,  which 
were  boldly  published,  stating  that  as  the  lenient  mea- 
sures of  the  general  couK  towards  the  insurgents, 
and  the  laws  passed  for  their  relief,  appeared  only  to 
^ve  the  malcontents  the  greater  dissatisfaction,  he 
now  felt  himself  bound  by  the  most  solemn  obligations 
of  duty  to  God  and  the  commonwealth,  to  repress 
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this  spirit  of  resistance  to  the  laws  and  the  govern- 
ment at  all  hazards :  and  he  therefore  ordered  them 
one  and  all  to  see  that  their  divisions  were  duly  armed 
and  equipped,  and  to  hold  them  ready  to  march  at  a 
moment^s  warning. 

This  spirited  proceeding  of  tlie  governor^  was  like 
an  open  declaration  of  war.  There  was  a  deep  and 
awful  suspense  through  the  whole  commonwealth. 
The  intelligent  of  both  parties  knew  that  James 
BowDoiN  was  not  a  man  to  shrink  from  his  word 
or  his  duty,  let  the  hazard  to  himself  be  what  it 
might.  The  timid  of  both  parties  saw  nothing  left 
but  an  open  civil  war:  and  while  many  of  that  class 
belonging  to  the  government  party,  blamed  the  go- 
vernor's precipitancy,  the  same  class  on  the  other 
«de  were  now  recommending  unconditional  submis- 
sion. 

In  Middlesex  county,  which  by  its  vicinity  to 
Boston  was  most  exposed  to  the  operations  of  the 
government  troops  if  they  should  take  the  field,  the 
insuigents  were  so  much  alarmed  that  they  relin- 
quished the  project  of  disturbing  the  court  of  com- 
mon pleas,  which  was  to  be  held  (here  in  a  few 
days ;  and  despatched  a  trusty  messenger  to  Wor- 
cester, where  the  insurgents  remained,  collected  in 
considerable  force,  to  ask  advice  and  assistance. 
The  leaders  assured  them  of  their  suppoK ;  and  to 
quiet  their  alarms,  reminded  them  that  the  govern- 
ment had  neither  the  necessary  means  nor  credit  to 
bring  a  thousand  men  into  the  field,  let  alone  their 
five  and  ten  thousand  of  which  their  Middlesex 
friends  seemed  to  be  apprehensive.  They  imme- 
diately set  their  troops  in  motion ;  but  owing  to  the 
late  arrival  of  the  messenger  who  had  been  retarded 
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by  the  lameness  of  his  horse,  they  bad  beeo  so  skm 
ill  tbeir  movements  that  thdr  friends  at  Coocord 
were  disheartened  and  the  court  sat  its  time  out  in 
quiet.  The  insurgents  were  met,  when  within  twenty 
miles  of  Conoord  by  another  messenger,  who  not 
only  informed  them  of  this,  but  also  gave  them  the 
somewhat  startling  intelligence  that  the  gpvemorhad 
sent  out  warrants  and  a  squadron  of  horse,  and  ar- 
rested two  of  their  leaders,  and  were  in  pursuit  of  the 
third,  who  it  was  supposed  was  also  taken  1 

Unwelcome  news  flies  fast,  and  though  the  party 
wheeled  about  and  marched  at  a  quick  rate  towards 
Worcester,  the  news  of  the  capture  of  Job  Sbattuck 
their  principal  leader  in  Middlesex  threw  a  daoaper 
over  their  spirits.  Job^s  hesitation  as  to  his  plan  of 
operation  had  been  fatal  to  him.  At  6rst  he  was  <mi 
the  point  of  following  his  spirited  wife^s  advice  and 
defending  his  house  as  his  castle.  But  he  found  of 
several  who  had  volunteered,  only  two  were  forth- 
coming when  the  hour  of  trial  approached*  And 
those  two  were  his  own  spouse  and  his  son  Daniel, 
a  lad  about  thirteen  years  of  age ;  but  who  bad  the 
true  fire  of  the  flint  in  him.  While,  however,  he 
was  making  his  preparations  to  stand  a  siege,  news 
was  brought  that  the  force  in  pursuit  consisted  of  two 
or  three  hundred ;  and  upon  holding  a  council  of  war, 
it  was  finally  agreed  that  it  was  better  be  should 
take  to  the  woods.  As  it  was  snowing  violently,  it 
was  thought  that  he  might  shelter  himself  in  a  cave 
not  easily  found  at  a  mile's  distance  from  the  house 
and  escape  tbeir  search. 

He  had  not  been  long  gone  from  his  dwelling 
before  a  party  of  some  forty  horsemen,  armed  with 
pistols  and  swords  approached  and  demanded  en- 
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trance.  "^  By  what  authority }"  said  Mrs.  Shattuck 
finom  the  upper  window.  *^  By  authority,  madam,  of 
the  commoQwealth  of  Massachusetts.*^  ^ThatwonU 
do,^^  said  Mrs.  S.,  ^  my  husband  is  gone  from  home, 
and  1  eanH  admit  any  body  if  diey  come  with  au- 
thority from  all  the  commonwealths  in  the  world. 
This  house  is  my  castle,  and  1  mean  to  defend  it.*' 

This  was  uttered  by  a  delicate  and  rather  pretty 
looking  woman,  who  hekl  a  musket,  loaded  and 
primed  in  her  hand,  ready  to  make  good  her  word. 
She  was  as  warmly  opposed  to  the  government  as 
her  husband,  and  tnd  often  declared  that  she  would 
take  up  arms,  at  once,  if  she  were  a  man.  Being  a 
woman,  she  had  nevertheless  resolved  to  stand  a 
vigorous  siege* 

^  Thb  is  too  bad,"  said  the  commanding  <^icer. 
**  I  dare  say  the  villain  lies  concealed  in  the  house. 
Captain  North,  pass  round  to  the  other  door,  and 
burst  it  in.** 

Accordingly  the  captain,  with  about  ten  men, 
took  up  some  logs  of  wood  lying  there,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  execute  the  order.  JBut  the  moment  they 
stepped  up,  within  striking  distance,  a  shrill  boyish 
voice  was  heard  from  a  small  window  over  it^  as 

» 

fcUows: 

^  Mister,  you  needn*t  come  any  nigher ;  if  you  do, 
I*U  let  drive  this  pistol  right  into  your  gizzaid,  1  tell 
ye.    What  you  goin'  about  there  f" 

They  looked  up,  and  to  their  amasEement  saw  a 
little  red-cheeked,  fair-haired  urchin  of  thirteen,  pointp 
ing  a  pistol  at  their  ranks.  They  could  not  refrain 
from  a  general  burst  of  laughter. 

"*  Oh,  little  man,  now  don*t  fire  off  that  great  gmi. 
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Ifll  kick  you  over,  as  sure^s  death.    Go  and  gpve  it 
to  your  maniiny — go,  that^s  a  good  boy  V^ 

^'  You  go  to  grass !''  sakl  the  boy,  coolly,  taking 
deliberate  aim  meanwhile  at  the  two  foremost  men, 
who  kept  advancing  with  a  heavy  log  between  them 
to  batter  the  door  withal. 

^  Stand  back  or  Til  let  her  go  off— I  will,  by  the 
piper,"  said  the  juvenile  hero. 

Another  laugh,  and  another  step  or  two  Ibrwardy 
and  bang!  went  the  pistol,  loaded  with  a  heavy 
charge  of  small  shot  The  men  were  hit,  and  let 
fall  their  log,  each  crying — '^  Oh,  Lord !  the  little  son 
of  a  gun  has  shot  me.^^ 

The  officer,  who  was  a  man  of  promptitude  and 
decision,  and  who  saw  that  the  boy  had  to  rek)ad 
his  piece,  now  ordered  the  two  next  to  go  forward, 
and  in  less  than  half  a  minute  the  door  was  battoed 
down  and  the  troop  entered.  Mrs.  Shattuck  ran 
and  embraced  her  son,  and  as  she  saw  resistance 
was  unavailing,  let  the  party  search  the  house  at  their 
leisure,  keeping  strict  watch  of  them,  however,  to  see 
that  they  did  not  make  free  with  any  of  her  house- 
hold goods.  As  the  wounded  men  came  in,  she  was 
applauding  her  son  for  his  good  behaviour. 

^^  Little  asp  V^  said  one  of  them,  ^^  you'll  be  hung 
along  with  your  daddy,  if  you  get  your  desarts. — 
Here,  old  woman  !  I  wish  you  would  give  me  some 
lint,  my  arm  bleeds  like  all  natur.  Od'rot  the  little 
plague!  to  think  Tve  been  in  four  battles,  and  never 
got  a  hurt  afore,  and  now  to  be  shot  by  a  little  curly- 
pated  brat!''  . 

As  the  wounds,  however,  were  very  far  from  dao- 
gerousi  and  the  good  lady  humanely  distributed  a 
liberal  quantity  of  lint  between  the  two  sufTerers,  and 
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dresKd  their  wouDds  herself,  they  concluded  that 
they  would  not  complain  of  the  young  lad  for  high 
tieaaoa ;  but  they  cautioned  him  never  to  do  the  like 
again. 

**'  Oh,  1  should  have  let  you  had  another  chaige," 
said  the  boy,  **  if  I'd  bad  time  to  load  her ;  but  1  don^ 
know  how  to  load  so  well  as  fire." 

^  Pity  I^^  said  one  of  the  wounded ;  **  you  are  a 
promising  lad — ^you  show  your  bringing  up,  I'm 
dam'd  if  you  don^t" 

The  search  being  ended,  and  no  Job  found,  they 
proceeded  to  inqture  of  the  nearest  neighbours  if  they 
had  seen  anything  of  him.  But  all  pretended  that 
they  had  not  seen  him  for  the  last  two  days.  ^  They 
bad  been  wonderin*  what  had  become  of  him." 

The  officer  was  just  calling  a  council  of  war,  to 
deliberate  whether  it  was  b^  to  continue  the  pur- 
suit any  further,  when  a  young  man,  well  acquainted 
with  the  neighbourhood,  and  a  violent  partisan  of 
government,  who  lived  some  distance  finom  the  spot, 
came  up,  attended  by  a  dog.  The  same  questions 
were  put  to  him,  with  no  better  success  as  to  infor- 
mation, but  the  young  gentleman  suggested  that  pro- 
bably he  was  lurking  about  the  woods,  to  which  lie 
pointed. 

^  If  he  is,^  said  he,  **  here^s  Truenose  will  smell 
him  out  in  less  than  a  jifiey — ^the  greatest  blood-hound 
in  thk  country!^' 

The  party  proceeded  to  the  woods,  and  Truenose 
was  put  upon  the  look-out  There  were  several 
tracks,  not  yet  entirely  filled  up  with  snow,  at  the 
entrance,  but  as  they  proceeded  they  disappeared, 
and  Truenose  seemed  as  much  atfiiult  as  the  rest  of 
the  company*    At  length  he  appeared  to  have  got 
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on  track,  and  he  set  off  at  such  a  speed  that  though 
he  kept  the  open  path,  it  was  iroposBibie  far  the 
horsemen  to  keep  up  with  him.  Having  toiled  after 
him  in  the  deep  drills  for  some  time,  they  gave  it  ap, 
and  followed  more  leisurely,  until  they  beard  him  at 
a  distance,  barking  furiously.  They  hurried  forward, 
and  when  they  reached  the  spot,  found  that  Trae- 
nose  had  treed  a  fine  racoon!  This  wrong  scent 
cost  the  poor  animal  his  life.  The  first  mariuman 
that  aimed  at  him  shot  him  through  the  head. 

The  dog  was  called  off,  and  every  effort  made  to 
get  him  on  a  new  scent ;  but  he  seemed  to  have  no 
taste  for  the  trade  of  an  informer.  While  his  mas- 
ter  was  descanting  on  what  he  would  do,  if  the  snow 
were  not  on  the  ground,  two  pistols,  fired  at  quick 
intervals  by  some  of  their  party  who  were  looking 
about  on  their  own  responsibility,  gave  signal  that 
some  discovery  had  been  made. 

All  pushed  forward  to  the  spot  where  the  shots 
had  been  fired,  and  the  unlucky  victim  was  then 
seen  sitting  near  the  mouth  of  his  cave,  armed  to  the 
teeth,  and  with  a  look  of  the  most  dogged  determi* 
nation. 

"  Job  Shattuck,''  said  the  colonel,  **  we  have  a 
state  warrant  against  you.  In  the  name  of  the  com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts,  1  command  you  to 
surrender  !** 

'*  1  surrender  to  no  state-warrant  as  you  call  it 
If  you  have  a  better  warrant  than  this  gun,  which 
contains  five  ounce  bullets ;  or  these  pistols,  which 
are  good  for  three  a  pie^e,  very  well !  But  you  must 
not  pass  that  pine  tree  or  I  fire.'' 

All  expostulation  was  in  vain :  and  Ihe  colonel 
seeing  no  hope  of  a  peaceable  capture  ordered  two 
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of  Us  men  to  fire  upon  bim;  but  not  to  aim  at  any 
vital  part  Tbeydidso;  and  the  ball  of  one  of  tbem 
lodged  in  bis  thigh.  He  fell  to  the  ground,  and  the 
party  rushed  in  to  bind  him :  but  before  they  could 
get  so  near,  he  was  rising  on  his  knee,  and  pointing 
at  random,  he  fired  and  slightly  wounded  one  of  the 
men.  But  the  battle  was  over,  and  he  was  soon 
mastered. 

The  prisoner  resbting  even  after  he  was  disarmed, 
the  attempt  to  pinion  his  arms,  one  of  the  non-com- 
missioned officers  who  was  superintending  the  opera- 
tion, drew  his  cutlass  and  gave  him  a  dangerous  stab 
in  the  chest  They  then  bound  him  behind  one  of 
the  troopers,  and  dashed  forward  through  the  woods 
at  full  gallop,  highly  delighted  with  their  victory ! 

The  wounded  man  grew  faint  from  loss  of  blood, 
and  entreated  that  they  would  let  him  stop  at  his 
own  house  long  enough  to  have  his  wounds  dressed. 
After  some  hesitation,  it  was  finally  agreed  that  he 
should  have  fifteen  minutes ;  and  the  cavalcade 
turned  aside  and  rode  to  his  dwelling. 

As  they  approached  the  door,  and  his  anxious 
spouse  saw  her  husband  bloody,  with  his  head 
drooping,  lashed  behind  a  trooper — a  sudden  sick- 
ness and  dizziness  came  over  her.  For  a  moment,  it 
seemed  to  her  like  a  frightful  dream  swimming  before 
her  eyes.  At  the  next,  as  she  came  to  herself,  she 
g^ve  one  quick,  piercing  shriek,  and  rushed  wildly 
among  the  troop. 

^  Oh  I  my  husband — my  dear  husband  !^^  was  all 
•he  could  articulate. 

^  Madam,'^  said  the  commanding  officer  sternly, 
^  your  husband  having  resisled  the  commonwealths 
authority,  has  been  wounded.    And  if  his  wounds 
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are  dressed,  it  must  be  in  fifteen  minutes !  So  you 
bad  better  despatch.    Let  him  dismount*^ 

Without  stopping  to  inquire  or  remonstrate,  she 
ran  to  send  her  son  for  Doctor  Newton,  who  lived 
at  hand,  and  set  herself  to  scraping  lint  and  pre- 
paring  bandages.  In  a  few  moments,  the  doctor 
made  his  appearance,  and  after  examining  the 
wounds,  shook  his  head. 

^^  Colonel  !^^  said  he,  ^*  neighbour  Sliattuck  is  badly 
hurt ;  and  I  think  you  might  as  well  give  up  the  idea 
of  taking  him  to  Boston  to-day,  unless  you  wish  to 
see  him  a  dead  man.  Why  not  4eave  him  here  till 
he  is  fit  to  be  moved  7  Vl\  give  bail  for  his  appear- 
ance to  answer  anything  you  have  against  him.'^ 

The  colonel  produced  his  warrant  and  pointed  out 
the  words  to  the  doctor  which  forbade  a  compliance 
with  his  request  ^^  ^  Without  bail  or  mainprize,*say8 
my  warrant,  and  1  must  go  by  that.'^ 

'^  But  if  the  man  were  dying — were  on  his  death- 
bed— do  you  tell  me  that  you  would  drag  him  out 
of  it  and  convey  him  to  prison  !^^ 

^'  Doctor,  I  thought  you  was  a  friend  to  govern- 
ment/^ said  the  colonel. 

"  So  1  have  been  :  but  if  such  barbarities  are  prac- 
tised by  it,  Pll  be  as  much  its  enemy  as  I  ever  was 
its  friend :  1  tell  you  it  is  no  better  than  murder  to 
drag  that  man  in  his  situation,  tied  behind  a  trooper, 
riding  at  full  speed,  all  the  way  to  Boston  to-day.  If 
he  die,  I'll  present  it  for  murder  to  the  grand-jury 
myself.'' 

The  doctor's  resolute  humanity  at  length  softened 
the  colonel's  obstinacy.  The  doctor  suggested  that 
a  sleigh  might  be  easily  found  in  the  neighbourlxxx) ; 
and  that  he  might  travel  in  that  manner  without 
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much  danger.  The  attempt  was  made,  and  though 
the  first  application  was  unsuccessful,  as  the  owner 
said,  *^  he  wanted  to  carry  some  corn  to  the  mill  to- 
morrow,^^  the  second  was  fully  successful,  and  the 
owner  even  volunteered  to  drive  the  poor  man  to 
Boston  himself.  As  soon  as  the  sleigh  was  secured, 
Mrs.  S.  began  to  equip  herself  for  the  ride  also. 

"Where  are  you  gping?^'  said  the  doctor,  as  he 
saw  her  hasdly  packing  up  her  wardrobe,  and  hud« 
dling  on  her  cloak  and  bonnet 

"  I  am  going  to  Boston,  to  be  sure,  to  take  care  of 
my  husband's  wounds.  And  what  i  shall  do  with 
poor  Dan,  unless  1  take  him  too,  I  donH  see.'' 

**  Oh !  don't  trouble  yourself  about  him,''  said  the 
doctor;  "  I'll  take  care  of  Dan.  He  shall  go  and 
keep  my  Bill  company." 

The  Spartan  mother,  who  had  not  before,  through 
all  her  affliction  and  anxiety,  thought  of  shedding  a 
tear,  could  not  now  subdue  her  emotion  at  this  trifling 
kindness.    "Oh,  doctor,  1  can  never  repay,  never 

express "  and  her  utterance  was  gone— so  small 

a  mark  of  sympathy  and  kindness  does  it  require  to 
open  the  richest,  purest  fount  of  human  feeling,  when 
it  reaches  the  heart,  in  the  midst  of  grief,  afflictions, 
and  persecutions! 

The  news  of  this  arrest,  and  the  circumstances 
attending  it,  flew  through  the  wliole  commonwealth, 
with  all  proper  exaggeration  and  misrepresentation. 
Nothing  was  heard  on  all  sides  among  the  insurgents 
and  their  leaders  but  the  most  ferocious  threats  of 
vengeance.  When  Eustace  heard  of  it,  he  was  in 
the  county  of  Worcester,  endeavouring  to  sUr  up  the 
lukewarm  secret  friends  of  the  cause  to  some  grand 
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movemeot  He  immediately  left  them,  with  the 
terest  reproaches  upoo  them  for  thdr  iDdiffereDoe, 
and  cursing  ^^  all  halPfaoed  fellowship,^^  pushed  for- 
ward  to  the  ancient  town  of  Worcest^,  to  joio  the 
leaders,  who  were  to  rendezvous  there,  while  tbeir 
followers  were  engaged  in  putting  down  the  county 
court,  and  asserting  the  supremacy  of  the  people. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


This  second  imiptioD  of  the  insurgents,  after  their 
recent  visit,  but  a  few  days  before,  was  far  from  giv- 
ing unnungled  satisfiiction  even  to  their  own  party  in 
the  village  of  Worcester.  They  had  learned,  by 
experience,  that  their  hospitality  to  the  strangers  cost 
them  ^something  considerable,**  and  when  they  came 
to  reckon  up  the  sum  total  of  their  sacrifices  for  the 
public  good,  the  amount  appeared  enormous.  As  to 
their  opponents,  the  adherents  of  government,  they 
were  more  furious  than  ever.  Many  were  ready  to 
fly  to  arms,  as  they  heard  of  the  insurgents  collect- 
ing  in  the  vicinity,  and  resisting  their  entry  into  the 
village  to  the  last  extremity.  But  others,  who  dis- 
liked the  idea  of  doing  that  fighting  which  the  go- 
vernment was  bound  to  do  for  them,  inculcated  the 
oeoeesity  of  acting  with  such  circumspection  as  to 
leave  the  insurgents  in  the  wrong,  and  to  avoid  fur- 
nishing them  with  any  pretext  for  violence  and  pil- 
lage, which  was  probably  just  what  they  would 
desire.  It  was  finally  concluded  that  a  small  fiHce 
should,  if  possible,  be  got  together  at  the  opening  of 
the  court,  only  to  act  on  the  defensive,  and  protect 
the  administration  of  justice,  as  well  as  form  some 
check  upon  the  movements  of  the  insurgents.  This 
was  on  Saturday,  and  it  was  hoped  and  believed  that 
the  intervening  Sunday  before  the  sittmg  of  the  court 
would  be  free  from  disturbance,  and  the  inhabitants 
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sliould  enjoy  their  spiritual  comforts,  on  that  day,  in 
their  wonted  manner. 

The  minister,  the  Reverend  Mr. ,  was  nol 

only  *'  powerful  in  prayer,"  but  celebrated  for  the 
vehemence  of  -his  discourses,  both  in  and  out  of  the 
pulpit,  upon  the  subject  of  the  political  aflairs  of  the 
times.  He  had  resolved  to  give  his  congregation  the 
benefit  of  a  sound  and  luminous  seroKxi  upon  the 
duty  of  submission  to  the  civil  power — ^to  trace  that 
duty  through  all  its  branches,  in  his  morning^  dis- 
course, and  to  employ  the  afternoon  in  applying  the 
principles  to  the  events  of  the  times,  and  the  conse- 
quences of  a  disobedience  to  this  divine  injunction, 
both  in  this  world  and  the  world  to  come.  A  large 
majority  of  his  congregation  w^re  friendly  to  the  go- 
vernment, and  many  an  eye  was  seen  to  twinkle  with 
satisfaction,  and  many  a  dull  face  to  brighten  up  to 
something  like  animation,  when  the  preacher,  with  a 
stern  look,  announced  his  text — ^'^  Let  every  soul  be 
subject  to  the  higher  powers." 

As  the  reverend  gentleman  had  pronounced — 
<'  Twentieth,  and  lastly,  of  this  division  of  the  sub- 
ject,^' and  was  about  to  close  with  some  comments 
upon  the  peculiar  sin  of  resisting  the  judicial  power — 
to  the  everlasting  honor  of  the  pious,  the  sounds  of 
drums  and  fifes,  playing  ^'Yankee  Doodle,^^  ap- 
proaching nearer  at  every  note,  interrupted  the  godly 
exhortation !  It  was  a  band  of  some  forty  or  fifty  of 
the  insurgents,  marching  in  to  take  possession  of  their 
head^quarters — ^the  court-house-^and  as  they  wished 
not  to  enter,  unnoticed  and  unhonoured,  they  had 
taken  that  mode  of  announcing  their  arrival.  Con- 
sternation seized  the  audience — amazement,  com- 
bined with  indignation,  sat  upon  the  preacher^s  coun- 
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tenance — ^the  females  began  to  (all  into  fainting-fits 
and  hysterics  as  the  bold  invaders  came  opposite  to 
tlie  ^^  meeting."  The  scene  was  full  of  the  most  lu- 
dicrous  terrors.  Some,  however^  who  were  friendly 
to  the  cause  of  the  insurgents,  were  as  much  delight- 
ed as  their  adversaries  were  depressed.  But  the 
storm  passed  harmless  by :  the  troops  marched  on 
till  they  came  to  a  tavern  beyond,  where  they  halted 
and  the  music  ceased. 

The  reverend  minister  resumed  his  discourse:  but, 
alas  I  the  unction  was  gone ;  the  vehemence  of  his 
manner  was  no  more !  His  voice  was  tremulous  and 
agitated  ;  his  articulation,  tame  and  hesitating.  He 
soon  wound  up  with — ^Ulie  remainder  of  the  subject 
will  be  treated  of  in  the  afternoon ^s  discourse.'^ 

In  the  intermission,  as  the  interval  between  the 
morning  and  afternoon  service  was  called,  several 
other  bands  of  the  insurgents,  some  more  and  some 
less  numerous  than  the  first,  were  seen  marching  in 
from  different  points  of  the  village.  Those  of  their 
friends  who  had  attended  the  morning  sermon,  took 
pains  to  make  their  fellow-patriots  acquainted  with 
the  offensive  nature  of  the  discourse.  Whereupon 
a  large  number  of  the  officers  declared  they  would 
go  and  take  their  men  to  hear  the  afternoon  sermon, 
and  would  march  them  in  solid  column.  The  pro- 
posal found  favour  in  the  eyes  of  a  considerable  num- 
ber; and  as  soon  as  the  minister  had  been  seen  going 
towards  the  church,  tlie  men  who  were  desirous 
^  of  attending  upon  the  preaching  of  the  word,"  were 
called  upon  to  fall  in  and  march  forward. 

*^  1  guess  we'd  better  let  him  get  through  with  his 
first  prayer,"  said  our  old  friend  Ananias  Dwight, 
^  afore  we  go  in.    Our  minister's  got  a  monstrous 
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gift  for  prayer,  the  first  one  he  makes  ar'ter  (fimner* 
Ye  see,  the  sperit  and  flesh  is  both  strong  then.  He 
can  go  an  hour  at  a  stretch  and  never  hem  nor  haw 
once,  one  stiddy  stream  o'prayer  all  the  time." 

^^Poh!  that^s  nothin'  so  ^markable,^^  said  Captain 
Brindle ;  '^  there  was  old  Parson  Mather  that  us\ 
to  preach  in  the  north  parish  o^  Springfield.  I've 
hear'n  that  old  critter  pray  fiiom  atx)ut  four  o'clock 
till  sundown,  one  summer  when  there  was  a  great 
drought  You  see  he  had  a  meetin'  to  pray  lor  rain, 
and  1  allers  tho't  the  old  parson  smelt  a  shower 
comin'  up,  for  he  was  a  great  'stronomer,  and  jest  as 
he  begin  to  pray,  1  'm  dam'd  if  it  didnH  bc^  lo 
thunder,  a  great — great  ways  ofil  The  parson  he 
jumped  to,  and  afore  he'd  finished  his  prayer,  it  be- 
gun to  sprinkle ;  and,  by  jingo,  if  it  didn't  come 
down,  like  Noah^s  flood.  It  thundered  and  lightened ; 
it  rained  and  it  blew — and  sich  a  time  among  the 
wimmen-folks!  But  no  matter;  there^s  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  north  parish  b'leeves  to  this  day, 
that  Parson  Mather^s  long  prayer  brought  down  that 
'are  blessed  shower.  Like  enough  I  but  come — 
how^ll  we  know  when  your  parson  gits  through  with 
his  long  pull  V^ 

*^  Oh!  rU  go  and  stand  by  the  door ;  and  when  he 
gives  out  the  psalm,  after  the  prayer,  PU  make  ye 
a  signal  to  come,"  said  the  officious  Ananias. 

This  arrangement  was  acceded  to,  and  after  half 
an  bourns  suspense,  Ananias  made  signal  that  the 
psalm  was  about  to  be  given  out ;  and  the  prooessioQ 
to  the  number  of  about  one  hundred  moved  forward 
in  good  order  and  with  great  decorum.  They 
marched  in  and  filled  the  aisles  on  both  ^dea  of  the 
church ;  the  officers  and  many  of  the  men  being 
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dressed  in  a  sort  of  miUtaiy  uniform,  the  whole  aUen<^ 
tion  of  the  congregation,  minister  and  all,  was  riveted 
upon  them.  The  parson  paused  in  the  middle  of  one 
of  the  finest  psalms  of  David,  as  translated  by  Watts, 
and  by  his  looks  seemed  to  demand — 

**  Come  ye  in  peaoe^  or  come  ye  in  ww  ?*' 

But  be  was  soon  relieved  by  the  courteous  behaviour 
of  our  worthy  captain,  who  with  respectful  inclination 
of  his  head  to  the  minister,  ordered  his  followers,  in  a 
voice  audible  to  the  whole  congregation,  to  find  seats* 
Doors  were  now  opened  to  them  on  all  ades ;  and 
after  the  confusion  subsided,  the  parson  once  more 
beginning— not  where  he  left  off,  but  at  the  bepnning 
proceeded  to  read  the  psalm.  The  captain  in  the 
meantime  had  taken  the  liberty  to  help  himself  to  a 
seat  by  the  side  of  a  lady  in  deep  mourning,  who 
occupied  a  whole  pew  alone  and  seemed  in  no  haste 
to  admit  a  companion. 

As  the  captiun  piqued  himself  upon  his  skill  in 
psalmody,  he  took  up  a  psalm-book  and  joined  with 
his  whole  voice  in  the  worship.  The  lady  now 
deigned  to  turn  her  head ;  for  to  do  the  captain  justice, 
he  was  without  a  rival  in  the  choir  for  power  and 
sweetness  of  tone  combined.  He  came  within  one 
vote  of  being  chosen  chorister  at  tlie  last  vacancy  in 
his  own  meeting. 

The  lady  began  tafeel  more  gracious*  Her  thick 
veil  prevented  the  captain  from  getting  a  fair  view 
of  her  features,  but  he  saw  enough  to  inform  him 
that  she  was  a  stout  buxom  dame,  of  forty  or  there- 
abouts, and  he  had  no  doubt  but  that  she  was  a 
wUbw  by  the  demure  way  in  which  her  mourning 
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VfBB  put  oo.  The  lady,  who  had  more  opportunity 
for  making  observatioos,  saw  a  stout,,  red-haired,  red* 
cheeked,  though  freckled,  young  fellow,  in  the  garb 
of  an  officer,  and  with  an  air  of  great  consequence. 
She  began  to  think  that  it  was  a  pity  so  fine  a  sing^ 
and  so  nice  looking  a  young  man  should  belong  to 
that  vile  party  of  the  insurgents. 

While  these  meditations  were  going  on,  the  nunis- 
ter  had  risen  to  continue  his  discourse ;  and  when 
the  text  was  announced,  although  the  widow,  for 
such  she  was,  had  looked  it  up  in  her  Bible  and  read 
through  the  chapter  in  the  morning,  she  now  took  it 
up  and  did  precisely  the  same  thing.  After  wUch, 
with  some  approach  to  courtesy,  she  partly  drew 
aside  her  veil  and  handed  the  book  to  her  companion. 
The  captain  took  it,  saying  to  himself  as  he  Xock 
his  eyes  from  her  face — ^*  not  su  coarse,  I  vow,  as 
might  be  ;^^  and  at  the  same  time  in  taking  the  sa- 
cred volume,  contriving  to  give  the  lady^s  fingers  a 
very  gentle  pressure  of  christian  a0ection.  The  efiect 
was  not  unperceived  by  him :  her  bosom  rose  and 
fell  twice  with  a  quickened  time,  and  she  pushed 
him  a  part  of  her  own  footstool  on  which  to  rest  Ihs 
weary  feet. 

But  the  captain^s  attention  was  now  called  to  the 
discourse,  to  see  whether  the  parson  dare^  in  the  pre- 
sence of  so  many  brave  insurgents,  go  on  at  the  rate 
he  had  in  the  morning.  That  was  precisely  the  topic 
of  the  minister's  own  anxious  cogitations,  as  he  look- 
ed round  at  the  formidable  accession  to  his  audience. 
He  had  no  ambition  for  the  honours  of  martyrdom, 
and  still  he  had  -given  out  his  text,  and  he  could  not 
recede.  He  would  have  given  a  month  of  his  salary 
if  he  could  have  made  as  graceful  retreat  as  a  wor> 
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thy  metbodist  clergyman  did,  of  whom  we  have 
heard,  who,  having  given  out  a  text  and  rashly  com- 
menced an  extempore  sermon,  and  finding  that  he 
was  stuck  fast,  and  could  not  go  on  at  any  rate,  sud- 
denly announced — *^  Brethren  and  sisters,  we  will 
turn  this  meetin'  into  a  prayer  meetin'  !'^ 

But  our  worthy  divine  had  never  heard  of  such  an 
ingenious  resource,  and  he  was  obliged  to  stumble  on 
as  he  best  might  He  repeated  thrice  or  four  times 
liis  ominous  text-r->^  Let  every  soul  be  subject  to  the 
higher  powers!''  when  the  idea  of  inverting  his  dis- 
course, and  preaching  upon  the  consequences  of  op- 
presaon — ^its  wickedness  and  punishment,  here  and 
hereafter — struck  him,  and  he  at  once  embraced  it. 
He  proceeded  to  state,  that  liaving  in  the  morning 
explained  the  Christian's  duty  of  submission  to  the 
civil  power,  he  would  now  illustrate  the  duty  of  the 
rulers  to  govern  in  righteousness  and  the  fear  of  the 
Lord :  a  terror  to  evil-doers  and  a  praise  to  them  that 
do  well. 

^  This  subject,^^  he  observed,  *^  would  divide  itself 
into  seventeen  heads.  The  first  ten  would  compre- 
liend  the  duty  of  the  rulers — Ist.  With  respect  to 
protection  of  the  rights  of  the  citizen  or  subject. 
2d.  With  respect  to  promoting  his  welfare  and  pros- 
perity. 3d.  Lightening  his  burdens  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. 4th.  Providing  for  his  moral  improvement. 
5th.  For  his  religious  instruction.  6th.  For  the  pub- 
lic safety  from  invasion.  7th.  For  the  public  secu- 
rity against  the  secret  plots  of  its  enemies.  8th.  The 
duty  to  redress  all  just  complaints.  9th.  To  admin- 
ister justice  uprightly,  and,  herein,  of  the  necessity  of 
a  cheap  and  speedy  administration  of  justice.  10th. 
The  duty  of  the  rulers  to  set  good  examples,  as  well 
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as  make  good  Iaw&'*  The  other  seven  were  d^m- 
sioDS  upon  the  consequences  to  the  nilere  tbemselres, 
to  their  people,  here  and  hereafter,  of  a  ne^ect  of 
these  solemn  duties.  All  the  denunciations  whicb 
had  been  prepared  for  the  insuiigents,  were  brought 
in  against  the  oppressor  and  tyrant,  mutatis  muUm- 
dis.  When  he  came  to  this  part  of  his  sul]yect, 
more  than  once,  however,  the  good  man  forgot  to 
make  the  necessary  alterations,  and  thundered  out 
two  or  three  consecutive  denunciations  of  the  wrath 
of  God  upon  all  stiff-necked,  rebellious  disciples^ 
*'  aliens  to  the  law  of  God  and  the  commonwealth  of 
Israel/^  But  he  who  was  most  likely  of  the  insur- 
gents to  understand  it,  and  who  was  to  signify  hb 
displeasure  by  rising  to  leave  the  church,  was  deeply 
engaged  in  a  sly  flirtation  with  the  lady  in  black. 
The  greater  part  of  the  rest  were  fallen  asleep  tn 
their  seats. 

From  stolen  glances,  our  gallant  captain  had  pto- 
ceeded  to  overt  acts  of  a  very  decisive  character — 
*^for  weal  or  for  wo."  He  had  laid  a  sacrile^ous 
hand  upon  a  comer  of  the  lady^s  veil,  and  was  ma- 
king, every  now  and  then,  a  gentle  attempt  to  draw 
it  aside,  so  that  his  vision  might  be  blest  with  a  sight 
of  her  charms.  The  lady  would,  with  some  spirit, 
withdraw  it  from  his  hold,  but  take  care  to  leave  it 
in  the  self-same  position,  so  that  it  was  not  more  than 
two  minutes  before  it  would  be  gently  solicited  again. 
The  lady,  at  length,  gave  him  a  look,  as  if  to  fattid 
him,  but  the  smile  that  accompanied  the  slight  shake 
of  her  head,  was  as  kind  and  amiable  as  need  be. 
The  captain  grew  bolder:  he  took  her  hand,  and 
gave  it  a  pressure  so  distinct  that  the  lady  could  not 
mistake  the  nature  of  his  sentiments.    She  withdrew 
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itf  but  do  gently,  and  as  if  only  in  fear  of  being  ob- 
served, that  it  was  evident  she  was  not,  in  her  tum» 
unmoved.  She  saw,  most  plainly,  that  she  had  made 
a  conquest  of  the  **  handsome  stranger  ;^^  for  so  he 
appeared  in  her  partial  eyes.  Neither  of  them  heard 
a  syllable  of  the  sermon  after  that,  and  the  parson 
might  have  invoked  all  the  plagues  of  Egypt  and  all 
the  pains  of  Grehenna  together  upon  the  heads  of  the 
insuigents,  without  exciting  the  attention  of  the  cap- 
tain,  under  the  circumstances  in  which  his  happy 
destiny  had  placed  him. 

But,  as  sermons  with  only  seventeen  heads  must 
quickly  come  to  an  end,  the  meeting  was  ready  to  be 
dismi^ed  before  he  had  any  conception  that  more  . 
than  the  first  three  or  four  heads  had  been  disposed 
of.  He  returned  his  thanks  to  the  lady  **  for  the  use 
of  her  pew,"  and  receiving  a  winning  smile  in  reply, 
he  proceeded  to  range  his  men,  and  to  take  the  lead, 
80  that  they  might  go  back  with  the  same  good  order « 
in  which  they  had  come.  '^  111  find  her  out ;  let  me 
alone  for  that,"  said  he ;  ^*  and  I'll  know  all  about 
ber  Wore  1  quit  Wooster — a  Hamal  buxom,  whole- 
some lookin'  widder :  1  don^t  let  such  game  as  that 
go  without  a  chase.^* 

The  sterner  calls  of  Mars,  however,  were  ^to  be 
first  attended  to.  The  insurgents,  with  a  force  to  the 
amount  of  about  eight  hundred,  under  the  command 
of  the  redoubtable  Shays  himself,  had  no  difficulty 
in  preventing  the  court  from  sitting,  and  the  disper- 
sion of  the  hundred  or  two  friends  of  government, 
who  showed  themselves  in  arms  the  first  day,  was  a 
ouUter  too  easy  and  too  trifling  to  merit  to  be  record- 
ed by  the  muse  of  history.  The  iusuigents  were 
DOWy  for  Ihe  most  part,  ready  to  disperse,  but  a  heavy 
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snow  storm  had  fallea  in  the  mean  time,  and  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  wait  until  paths  should  be  bro- 
ken.   Their  provisions  were  exhausted  two  days  be- 
fore, and  they  had  been  supported  by  the  contrilnitiocis 
of  the  people,  voluntary  and  forced.    As,  however, 
it  was  somewhat  uncertain  how  long  they  m^t  be 
detained  at  Worcester,  Captain  Shays,  who  had  seen 
such  things  done  before,  proposed  to  billet  his  army 
upon  the  inhabitants  in  their  houses.    *^lt  will  be 
more  comfortable  for  the  men,  and  if  it  an't  quite  as 
agreeable  to  the    people,  why — they'd    better  be 
thankful  it  an't  no  wuss.*'    The  proposal  was  at 
once  adopted  unanimously.    There  was  a  list  made 
out,  and  Captain  Shays,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
Worcester  man,  distiibuted  them  to  the  difibnent 
houses. 

He  came  to  the  name  of  Appleton.  The  Wor- 
cester man  whispered  him — ^'^send  Brindle  there: 
she^s  a  real  brimstone,  as  darned  a  spit-fire  as  ever 
you  seed.  Itll  be  a  good  cat-fight  between  two  sicb 
spunkey  critters!" 

"'Appleton,'  here  Captain  Brindle,  youUl  take 
that  name,  and  ten  men  with  ye.  You'll  find  a 
plenty  to  eat  and  drink,  I  warrant  ye,  if  there^s  any 
in  the  house — heJ  he!  he!" 

Away  marched  the  captain  with  ten  picked  men: 
the  <'  civillest  fellers,"  as  he  said,  that  he  couM  find 
among  his  rag-tag.  He  was  accompanied  by  a  guide 
to  show  him  the  house,  and  he  went  on  his  way, 
whistling  with  all  his  ipelody. 

Now  it  is  our  duty  to  record,  that  shortly  after  the 
depredation  which  had  been  committed  on  the  dea- 
con's  fence  and  premises,  that  worthy  and  exem- 
plary citizen,  deacon,  and  magistrate,  had  faHeo  into 
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a  proTouod  melancholy,  and  neVer  hold  his  head  up 
afterwards.  The  physician  who  attended  him  did 
not  scrdple  to  declare  that  the  insurgents  were  the 
cause  of  his  death :  that  the  heavy  expense  which 
the  deacon  incurred,  in  putting  up  liis  fence  again 
and  repairing  other  damages,  had  preyed  upon  his 
spirit  and  brought  him  to  an  untimely  grave.  The 
deac<Hi  had  died  two  months  before,  full  of  years  and 
of  hopes — that  he  would  recover:  and  dying,  be- 
queathed all  his  real  and  personal  estate  to  his  be- 
loved 'wife,  the  companion  of  his  declining  years. 
There  were  some  ill-natured  whispers,  that  high 
words  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Appleton  were  heard  in 
the  sick  chamber  the  morning  on  which  the  lawyer 
was  sent  for  to  draw  the  will.  But  the  will  itself,  in 
plain  terms,  contradicts  everything  of  the  kind.  It 
speaks  of  Mre.  Appleton  as  his  ^*  tender  and  aifec- 
tiooate  wife,**  which  ought  to  be  satisfactory.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  Mrs.  Appleton  was  in  undisputed 
possession  of  the  ^^said  real  and  personal  estate;** 
and  was  admitted  to  be  the  richest  widow  in  the 
county. 

To  the  door  of  this  lady,  of  whom,  though  he  had 
entirely  forgotten  her  name,  he  learned  on  the  way 
enough  to  anticipate  some  sport,  came  our  bold 
captab  with  his  ten  followers.  One  of  them,  the 
first  seijeaot,  as  they  were  at  the  gate,  inquired  what 
be  would  do,  if  the  widow  wouldn*t  let  them  in. 
^  Wa-al,  I  rather  calculate,  we*U  break  in,*'  said 
the  captain  coolly.  **  That'll  be  rather  onpleasant 
tue,''  said  the  other,  ^  bein*  it's  a  woman."  The 
captain  twisted  his  quid  of  tobacco  from  the  right  to 
the  left  side  of  his  mouth.  ''  By  gosh!'*  said  he,  ''if 
there's  nothin'  wone  than  forcin*  their  housen,  1 
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guess  they  may  ihbik  themselves  pootty  well  off, 
ehr' 

^'  Rat-tat-tat/'  knocked  the  captain-  Nobody  ap- 
peared to  open  the  door ;  and  no  <^  walk  in^^  was 
heard.  Another  thundering  rap  with  the  same  result 
The  weather  being  extremely  cold  made  the  captain 
impatient,  and  he  swore  a  round  oath  that  he  would 
break  down  the  door  if  they  didn^t  come  next  time, 
whether  there  was  any  body  in  the  house  or  dol 
He  took  a  musket,  and  with  the  butt-end  -gave  four 
such  knocks  that  the  whole  neighbourhood  was 
roused,  and  an  old  woman  at  length,  slowly  opening 
the^hutters  of  an  upper  window,  told  them  in  her 
sharpest  key,  they'd  "  better  break  down  a  body's 
door  and  done  with  it/' 

*^  So  I  will,  by  gosh!"  said  the  captain,  fiercely, 
^4f  you  don't  come  down  and  open  it  about  tbe 
quickest,  I  tell  ye.  What  the  plague  do  ye  mean 
keepin'  folks  waitin'  here  in  this  sort  of  a  way  ?" 
,  ^^  1  guess  you'd  better  go  about  yer  biz'oess,  you 
good*for-nothin'  you.  I  wonder  if  you  think  we  are 
a  goin'  to  keep  open  house  for  such  a  set  of  stragglers 
as  you  be  ?'' 

*'  Stragglers !  you  okl,  wrinkled,  dirty,  vinegar- 
faced,  hump-backed — nasty  trollop,"  said  the  cap- 
tain, forgetting  the  respect  due  to  her  sex  and  to  his 
own  dignity,  ^'  I'll  duck  you  in  the  nearest  snow- 
bank if  you  don't  do  as  I  bid  ye." 

«^Hal  ha!  ha!"  laughed  the  old  beldame,  ^^  you'd 
better  catch  me  first." 

*•  You  hateful  old  witch— ^you'll  suflfer  for  this — I'll 
make  ye  ride  on  a  broomstick  for  something.  Saul 
Hinsdale,  you  jest  giv'  me  your  gun  agin !  Fll  break 
the  darn'd  old  door  into  ten  thousand  flinders !" 
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t 
At  that  moment,  the  mistress  of  the  mansion,  who 

a 

had  pushed  forward  her  duenna,  to  meet  the  first  on- 
set, and  had  kept  her  own  eloquence  as  a  fund  in 
reserve,  now  came  to  the  window,  to  discharge  the 
first  instdment.  Her  face  was  of  the  colour  of  red 
flannel ;  her  eyes  flashed  fire ;  and  her  bosom  heaved 
with  throes  like  those  which  precede  the  eruption  of 
the  volcano. 

^How  dare  you — ^^  said  she,  in  the  tone  and 
with  the  majesty  of  a  queen — when  the  captain,  who 
was  on  the  point  of  applying  his  battering-ram,  at 
Ibis  new  voice,  looked  up.  The  widow^s  speech  and 
power  of  speech  were  gone!  It  was  the  blessed  of- 
ficer she  had  seen  on  Sunday,  in  her  pew,  and  who 
bad  ever  since  haunted  her  dreams!  She  trembled — 
but  it  was  neither  from  fear  nor  cold.  The  sudden 
happiness  had  been  too.much  for  even  her  nerves, 
and  her  agitation  kept  her  silent. 

The  captain  was,  in  his  turn,  as  he  afterwards  ex- 
pressed himself,  **  considerable  flusterated!^^  but  he 
respectfully  doflfed  his  beaver,  and  having,  in  a  short 
speech,  explained  to  the  lady  the  situation  of  aflfairs, 
and  that  she  must  take  them  in  ^^  for  all  he  seen,^' 
tbe  lady,  with  a  gracious  look,  replied,  that  if  that 
were  the  case,  there  was  no  help  for  it.  According- 
ly, she  descended,  with  her  faithful  follower  and  a 
young  girl  often  years  of  age  for  her  retinue,  cleared 
away  the  barricadoes^  and  unboiled  the  door. 

The  quarters  were  soon  assigned  to  the  men :  for 
the  captain,  instead  of  being  difficult  and  hard  to 
please,  proposed  that  they  should  all  sleep  on  one 
floor.  **  Just  g^ve  'em  a  good  bunch  of  straw  apiece,^' 
said  be,  ^  and  a  blanket,  and  theyll  git  along  well 
enough,  1  warrant  ye." 
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But  the  lady  insisted  that  would  nut  be  comfixta- 
ablo.  *^  Oh,  j€^t  exactly  the  tbing/^  said  the  captain, 
^  they're  some  on  ^em  old  continentals,  and  1  guess 
theyVe  laid  on  worse  beds  than  that  afore  now." 

The  men,  who  listened  to  the  discussion,  said  to 
themselves,  **  Now,  dam  him,  what  does  he  want  to 
be  meddlin'  about  our  beds  for  ?  TU  warrant  ye  he'll 
take  care  to  get  the  best  one  for  himself,  the  sly 
varmunt^^ 

The  arrangements  were  soon  concluded,  and  the 
men,  set  to  eating  a  warm  repast  in  the  kitchen,  soon 
forgot  their  hardships,  and  became  as  merry  as  de- 
corum would  allow.  The  captain  had  chaiged  them 
to  behave  with  the  utmost  civility,  not  only  to  the 
lady,  but  to  every  part  of  the  household,  and  had 
threatened  the  most  exemplary  punishment  in  case 
of  any  breach  of  discipline.  He  himself  was  invited 
into  the  parlour,  where  a  bright  fire  was  soon  kin- 
dled, and  while  the  widow  was  absent,  superintend- 
ing preparations  for  their  supper,  the  captain  fell 
straightway  into  a  profound  reverie. 

^^  Darn  my  buttons!  if  this  'ere  an^t  the  funniest 
thing  that  ever  1  did  see !  To  think  I  shu'd  a^been 
billeted  on  my  buxom  widder,  by  sich  an  accident! 
ril  court  her — I'll  lie  and  flatter — and  kiss  and  rum- 
ple her.  Dang  me,  if  she  ain't  as  handsome  a  wo- 
man, of  her  age^  as  ever  I'd  wish  to  look  at ;  and  I 
rutber  guess  she  likes  me!  Ah,"  said  he,  surveying 
himself  in  a  looking-glass  opposite,  *^  how  can  she 
help  it  ?  1  have  a  great  mind  to  marry  her,  if  she 
holds  out  as  'greeable  as  sbe^s  b^gun — and — and — 
the  money  holds  out,  as  mucb  9s  that  chap  says  that 
showed  us  the  way.  A  feller  don^  meet  with  such 
a  windfall  every  day  in  the  year,  and  when  they  due 
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come,  he's  a  'tarnal  fool  if  he  doot  hitch  on.  Let 
me  aloDe!  1  shan't  lose  oothin^  by  being  afraid  to  ax 
Ibr  it,  you  may  depend  on  that*^ 

Tabitha,  the  ancient  house-maid  above  qx>ken  of, 
brought  ia  the  supper,  and  the  widow  soon  followed. 

** Captain/'  said  she  graciously,  "I'm  afeard 
you've  been  lonesome/' 

^  Oh,  no!"  said  the  gallant  captain,  <*  1  was  think- 
in^  of  you,  all  the  while,  and  that's  next  best  to  seein* 
oo  ye." 

**  Oh,  la !  now,  captun,  if  you  go  to  goin'  at  that 
rate,  1  declare  you'll  afiront  me.  YouVe  only  ma- 
kin'  fun  on  me." 

The  captain  protested  that  he  would  sooner  die 
than  think  of  such  a  thing— that  he  was  thinking 
how  much  trouble  he  had  given  her,  and  that,  in 
fact,  he  was  concluding  that  he  might  as  well  go 
over  to  the  tavern  and  take  a  bed  with  his  friend 
Major  Eustace."  (The  major  would  have  kicked 
him  down  stairs  if  he  had  dared  to  propose  it) 

^  You  ain't  a  goin'  to  do  no  such  a  tiling,"  cried 
the  widow.  **  A  pretty  story  indeed  I  Why,  it  would 
look  as  if  you  was  starved  out  1  guess  there's  enough 
to  eal  and  drink,  such  as  it  is.    Come,  set  by." 

Tabitha,  who  expected  at  every  moment  to  see 
her  mistress  send  the  scalding  tea-pot  at  his  head  for 
his  impertinence  in  praising  her  beauty,  and  decla- 
ring his  admiration  so  freely,  opened  her  eyes  till  they 
became  as  tea-saucers.  In  a  few  minutes  more,  she 
was  told  that  she  needn't  wait,  as  she  would  not  be 
wanted,  and  to  have  a  good  fire  made  in  the  best 
spare  bed-room.  She  went  out,  leaving  her  hearty 
maledictions  on  the  wretch  who  had  bestowed  so 
many  unkind  epithets  upon  her,  and  who  had  not 
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sDoe  had  the  grace  to  make  the  least  apology :  ^And 
Miss  AppletoQ !  I  due  believe  the  critter^s  bevritched 
her.    Yes,  yes!  she's  a  widow   bewitched,   sure 
enough ;  aad  therell  be  no  good  come  out  o*  ifais 
day^s  work,  I  tell  ye." 

Whea  Tabby  had  made  her  exit,  the  dialogue 
sumed  a  more  decided  tone.  The  captain,  after 
gay  conversation  about  their  Sunday^s  interview,  ob- 
served that  ^  she  must  have  taken  him  for  a  veiy 
sassy  feller  r^  The  widow,  in  a  jovial  tone,  replied, 
that  she  had  no  doubt  ^^  he  was  all  that"  The  cup- 
tain  admitted  that  his  attentions  were  rather  firee ; 
but  he  defended  himself  by  maintaining  that  "'  be 
had  never  seen  a  woman  that  had  pleased  him  so 
much  at  first  sight,  and  that  he  really  did  not  know 
how  to  behave  himself,"  and  so  saying  he  caught  the 
widow^s  hand  again,  and  notwithstanding  all  bar 
mock  reastance,  carried  it  to  his  lips. 

**'  For  shame,  captain !  I  won't  stand  that — you 
mustn't  Hempt  any  more  such  liberties,  will  youf^  But 
the  captain  refused  to  make  any  promises ;  because, 
he  said,  ^^  he  knew  very  well  if  he  did  he  should  br^ak 
them.''    There  are  few  lovers  so  conscientious! 

^^  Well,  now,  say,  widder,"  said  he,  <^  ain't  it  one 
of  the  most  sing'ler  hap-hazards  that  ever  you  knew 
— fOur  bein'  thrown  together  agin  in  this  droll  way  f 
Don't  you  think  there's  souiethin'  like  the  hand  o' 
Providence  in  it  ?" 

*^Hush!  hush!  don't  talk  so,  captain ;  I  won't  stay 
in  the  room  if  ye  due.  If  1  was  a  young  gal,  now, 
of  eighteen,  it  might  do.  But,  la!  I'm  an  old  wo- 
man." 

<'  Widder!  I'll  tell  ye  what  it  is — ^if  1  was  goin'  to 
marry  you  to-morrow  momin',  I  would'nt  give  a 
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shin-plaster  to  Have  ye  one  day  younger.  1  wouldn^t, 
I  vow!" 

**  Now,  captain,  hold  your  tongue/'  said  she,  play- 
iiilly,  endeavouring  to  stop  bis  mouth  with  her  hand. 
The  captain  took  it  and  kissed  it  with  great  fervour 
again.  The  widow  now  aflfected  other  and  more 
seriotts  scruples. 

^  How  can  I  suffer  such  liberties  from  a  stranger? 
I  don^t  know  who  you  be ;  and  here  1  am  settin^  and 
laagMn^  and  carryin^  on,  just  as  if  l*d  been  acquainted 
with  you  from  a  child." 

Hezekiah,  now  called  on  to  relate  his  history,  be- 
gan from  the  beginning,  and  insinuating  that  he  was 
a  distant  relative  of  the  Eustace^  and  had  been 
taken  and  brought  up  by  the  colonel,  being  himself 
an  orphan,  went  on  to  enumerate  his  various  steps 
of  promotion ;  and  intimated  that  it  was  *^  jest  as  like 
as  not  he  might  go  a  peg  higher  before  he  got  done 
with  it !  Then  ye  see  it  will  be  Major  Brindle — and 
who  but  he  7" 

The  widow^s  heart  melted  like  wax.  She  felt  the 
smart  of  genuine  love  for  the  first  time ;  for  she  had 
married  the  deacon  from  motives  quite  foreign  to  that 
tender  and  delicate  passion.  She  grew  thoughtful 
and  made  several  mistakes.  Such  as  pouring  the 
grounds  of  the  captain^s  tea-cup  into  her  own,  instead 
of  the  slop-bowl,  asking  him  if  he  would  take  ano- 
ther cup,  when  he  had  not  yet  tasted  the  last,  &c. 
The  captain  grew  more  and  more  ardent  in  his  pro- 
fesaons  at  every  fresh  cup. 

^  Now,  widder,  if  I  tell  ye  soniethin*  will  ye  pro- 
nuse  not  to  be  mad  with  me  about  it  ?'* 
•*  1  can't  say,  captain,  till  1  know  what  it  is.  How 
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can  I  tell  what  you  are  a^goia*  to  say  V*  said  she, 
with  a  pretty  smile  of  embarrassment 

**  Wa-al»  V\\  tell  ye  any  how!    Widder,  I'm  in 
love  with  you,  if  ever  a  man  was  in  love  with  a  wo- 
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"Oh!  oh!  oh!  Captain— captain — captain — ^yoa'U 
choke  if  you  tell  such  stories  as  that  And  beades, 
you've  no  right  to  be  sajdn'  such  things  to  nie»  and 
my  poor  husband  only  three  months  dead."'  (It 
was  two  months  and  three  days  that  very  day.) 

<^  Three  months!  why!  bless  my  soul  and  body — 
how  long  do  you  want  to  be  pinin'  about  it,  when  it 
canH  be  helped.  How  many  gits  married  before  the 
first  three  months  is  over  V 

"  More  shame  for  'em!^^  cried  the  widow  warmly. 
"  1  don't  think  they  orH  to  begin  to  court  before  six 
months,  any  how.  And  never  to  marry  before  twdve 
months  was  up !" 

"  Whew!  whew !  Is  that  your  opinion  ?  1  tell  ye, 
you^re  all  wrong.  A  decent  respect  for  the  first  bus- 
band,  to  be  sure,  is  all  right :  but  I  should  say  that 
three  months  was  quite  long  enough  to  mouro  and 
grieve.  Why,  we  can't  live  but  once ;  and  we  may 
as  well  make  the  best  onU,  and  not  lose  so  much 
precious  time  jest  out  of  respect  to  the  world^s  opinion, 
when  they  don't  care  a  pin  about  any  body  but  them- 
selves after  all." 

The  widow  Uked  the  philosophy,  but  she  was 
ashamed  to  confess  it.  "  Well,  now,  suppose,  that 
1  was  of  your  way  of  thinkin\  and  willin'  to  be 
courted,  do  you  think  1  am  such  a  goose  a^  to  be- 
lieve a  word  of  all  you've  been  tellin^  me  7  Don't  1 
know  what  a  deceitful  set  of  wretches  you  men 
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?    Not  one  on^ye  to  be  believed,  not  one  on^ye 
worth  bavin'  F' 

**  ]  due  deny  that  most  expressly ,''  said  <  the  cap< 
tain.  ^  They  ainH  all  deceitful ;  for  here's  one,  and 
tbat^s  myself,  that's  willtn'  to  act  up  to  what  he  says, 
as  soon  as  you  please.  So  ye  see,  there  can't  be  no 
doubt  about  my  promises.  And  as  to  not  bein' 
^vorth  havin',  why,  may  be,  that's  partly  true ;  but 
then,  if  they  ain't  any  of  them  worth  havin',  why, 
they  are  the  best  you  can  get,  if  you  wait  a  hundred 
years;  so  you  may  as  well  suit  yourself  as  fast  as 
jrou  can."  And  so  saying,  he  again  took  her  hand 
without  encountering  any  further  resistance. 

At  tliat  interesting  moment,  Tabitha,  who  had  re- 
solved to  plague  the  captain  as  far  as  in  her  lay,  burst 
into  the  room  to  announce  that  ^*  the  men  were  play* 
ing  cards  in  the  kitchen,  and  carryin'  on  like  the  old 
scratch."  The  widow  was  sorely  vexed  at  the  in- 
terruption, and  also  sorely  scandalized  at  the  card- 
playing,  as  she  was  a  strict  member  of  the  church, 
and  a  card  was  an  implement  of  Satan  which  she 
held  in  the  most  special  abhorrence.  She  cried 
out  upon  it,  as  a  sin  and  an  abomination.  The  cap- 
tain, who  liked  the  game  of  all-fours  himself,  occa- 
sionally, did  not  look  upon  it  in  that  precise  light, 
but  he  sympathized  with  the  jnous  horror  of  his  land- 
lady, and  rose  up  to  go  to  the  kitchen  and  repress 
the  outrage.  The  widow  followed  after,  to  see  what 
would  be  the  end  of  it. 

^  It's  some  of  that  pesky  Saul  Hinsdale's  work," 
muttered  the  captain  as  he  went  along,  ^  but  I'll 
break  it  up,  sargeant  or  no  sargeant" 
As  he  entered  the  room, Saul  cried  out:  *^Helb! 
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here's  the  captain,  come  to  take  a  hand  I    There, 
Joe,  you  ^nigg^d  there,  I'm  darn'd  if  you  didn^t^* 

^'  Whose  ca-ards  is  them  ?"  said  the  captain 
sternly. 

"  Why,  they're  mine,"  said  the  sergeant,  **  1  guess, 
1  bought  'em  and  paid  for  'em,  if  that  makes  it  out" 

^^  Give  me  them  ca-ards,"  said  the  captain  impe- 
riously. 

^^Now,  1  ruther  guess  you  don't,"  said  SauL 
'^  What  the  dickens  do  you  want  o'  my  ca-aids  f  1 
want  'em  myself.  If  you  want  to  play,  you  can  take 
a  hand  here." 

^^Give  me  the  ca-ards!"  said  the  captain,  in  a 
voice  of  thunder,  and  at  the  same  moment  he  laid  a 
powerful  grasp  on  Saul's  neck  with  his  right  hand, 
and  with  the  other  seized  the  pack  as  Saul  was  shu(^ 
fling  them  for  a  new  deal.  Saul  dropped  the  cards, 
and  rose  to  make  fight,  but  at  one  push  the  captain 
sent  him  spinning  across  the  room,  and  then  coolly 
tossed  the  cards  into  the  fire. 

^^  Now,  Saul,  do  you  go  straight  to  bed,  or  I'll 
send  you  at  once  to  the  guard-house  for  mutiny  and 
disibedience  of  orders.  D'ye  see,  Til  hev'  discipline, 
and  if  I  say  there  shan't  be  any  ca-ard  playin' — 
there  sha'nt." 

The  sergeant  was  boiling  with  wrath,  and  swore 
the  captain  should  pay  him  the  first  cost  of  his 
ca-ards,  to  which  the  captain,  willing  to  pacify  him 
consented ;  but  insisted  on  his  going  to  bed,  as  he 
had  ordered.  Saul  now  obeyed  with  a  good  grace, 
and  the  captain  returned  with  the  widow,  who  had 
witnessed  the  heroism  of  her  admirer,  to  the  parlour, 
to  speak  of  their  new-born  love. 

The  widow,  at  first,  grateful  for  this  mark  of  the 
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captain's  attention  to  her  wishes,  became  tender; 
from  tender,  gradually  advanced  to  caressing — and 
the  end  of  the  teie-a-iete^  at  about  three  in  the  morn- 
ing, was,  that  she  agreed  to  become  that  day  two 
months,  Mrs.  Hezekiah  Brindle.  Love  often  van- 
quisbes  stronger  scruples  than  those  with  which  the 
^idow  was  tormented. 

The  remaining  two  days  and  nights  that  the  cap- 
tain tarried  under  her  roof  was  one  perpetual  feast 
of  nectared  sweets.  Playful,  amorous  conversation 
by  day,  and  ^^  regular  courtin* "  at  night,  made  them 
the  happiest  pair  of  lovers  that  the  world  contained. 
The  captain  and  his  troop  fared  best  of  all  the  offi- 
cers and  men,  who  were  billeted  in  the  village,  and 
it  was  with  a  heavy  heart  that  they  left  the  hospita- 
ble roofy  to  take  up  their  line  of  march  for  home. 

On  their  way  to  Springfield,  the  snow  again  com- 
menced, and  as  the  weather  was  very  severe,  more 
than  one  unfortunate  and  weary  straggler  sank  down 
into  the  deep  drifts  that  they  were  obliged  to  wade 
through,  and  never  rose  again.  The  company  under 
captain  Brindle,  as  night  was  fast  approaching,  sepa- 
rated into  detachments  and  stopped  at  different 
houses  as  they  could  find  tiiem  on  the  road.  He 
Umself,  with  about  a  dozen,  pushed  on  in  hopes  of 
finding  another  one  at  a  short  distance,  but  got  be- 
wildered in  the  snow,  and  finally  brought  up,  after  a 
walk  of  three  or  four  miles,  at  a  comfortable  looking 
bim-house.  The  captain,  without  knocking,  raised 
the  latch  and  entered.  There  was  already  a  party 
in  advance  of  them,  and  the  master  of  the  house  had 
just  produced  to  the  officer  a  certain  exemption  from 
further  contributk>ns  which  our  captain  had  given  out 
00  his  way  to  Worcester.    The  officer  refused  to  re- 
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cognise  it  as  valid  until  supper  was  provided.     In  tbe 
midst  of  the  argument  the  captain  entered. 

'^Yur^  welcome,  captain/'  cried  the  laodlonl, 
thinking  that  he  was  quite  sure  of  a  backer ;  "  here^ 
this  man  wun't  pay  no  Mention  to  your  purtectioii." 

^^  My  what  ?"  said  the  captain,  eyeing  him  shaip* 
ly,  and  recognizing  his  protegL  ""  What^s  the  moss 
now?"" 

^  Why 9 1  suppose  youll  support  yur  own  piirlec- 
tion,  won\  ye  7  That^s  all  1  ax,"  said  the  master  of 
the  house. 

"  Ye  needn't  bawl  so  loud,'^  said  the  captain,  g^uff* 
ly  ;  *^  1  ainH  deftf.    Here,  let'&  read  your  paper." 

The  good  man  put  it  into  his  hands  with  fear  and 
trembling.  The  captain  read  it  over,  and  handed  it 
back  to  him. 

^  Taint  worth  a  cent,''  said  lie  coolly. 

^  What  the  plague  and  damation's  the  leason  it 
ain't  ?''  cried  the  poor  man  in  an  agony  of  alarm. 

^  Why,"  said  be  with  a  snigger,  **it  aint  gpt  no 
DATE  to  it." 

*'  Well,  what  o'  that  ?  You  don't  deny  givin'  on^t 
to  me,  do  you  ?" 

^^  Oh !  1  don't  deny  it's  my  handwriting ;  but  I  say 
it's  good  for  nothin',  because  it's  got  no  date,  and  I 
leave  it  to  this  captain  here  and  all  the  company." 

The  company  decided  by  acclamation  that  a  date 
was  all-unportant,  and  not  having  been  ori^ally 
put  to  il,  could  not  be  now  supplied.  The  friend  of 
gqvemment  gave  a  groan,  for  he  saw  that  all  reason 
was  thrown  away,  and  he  should  be  obliged  to  give 
supper  to  twenty-five  or  thirty  men,  and  he  might  as 
well  do  it  with  a  good  grace. 

«"  Well,"  said  he, ''  if  it  must  be  so,  it  most,  and  1 
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must  do  the  best  for  ye  1  can.  But  I  should  jest  like 
to  ax  one  leetle  question  of  the  captain  here,  if  he*s 
no  objections.^^ 

**  Oh !  none  at  all,^^  said  Captain  Brindle. 

*^  WeD,  then,  I  should  like  to  know  whether  or  no, 
if  this  had  had  a  date,  you  would  have  paid  any  more 
^tention  to  it  f  Now  jest  tell  me  candidly,  and  I'll 
have  your  supper  ready  the  sooner.^' 

*^Wa-al,  then,  candidly/'  said  captain  Brindle, 
^*  jest  as  things  is  to-night,  it  would  have  been  all  the 
same  if  it  had  a  date,  and  been  counterngned  by  the 
eommander-in-chief  himself,  old  Dan.  Shays.  It 
would  'a  been  all  the  same.  We  should  ^a  found 
out  some  other  flaw  in^t.'' 

**  Well,  that's  some  consolation,  any  how,^^  said 
the  good  man,  and  he  went  off  to  order  supper  in 
much  better  humour. 
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BOOK  VI. 


CHAPTER  I. 

The  standard  of  rebellion  was  now  avowedfy  ihh 
furied:  the  insui^nts  had  rejected  the  profiefed 
of  the  le^Iature  with  disdain ;  they  issued 
toes  of  justification,  setting  forth  their  grievanoest 
among  which  the  suspension  of  the  habeas  corpuM 
figured  largely,  and  they  declared,  in  the  most  inflam- 
matory language,  their  determ'mation  not  to  lay  down 
their  arms  till  a  complete  redress  of  existing  com- 
plaints, and  some  guaranty  for  the  future,  could  be 
obtained.  Everything  indicated  that  the  diflmnoes 
which  had  arisen  between  the  discontented  and  the 
government  could  only  be  adjusted  by  an  appeal  to 
arms.  The  whole  commonwealth,  from  one  extreme 
to  the  other,  was  filled  with  the  note  of  preparation 
for  a  conflict  Boston  itself  did  not  escape  the  gene- 
ral panic,  which  the  late  proceedings  of  the  insurgents 
at  Worcester,  and  the  rumours  of  their  future  plan 
of  operations,  had  created. 

The  rebels,  it  was  said,  were  about  to  collect  in 
still  greater  force,  and  march  directly  to  Boston  to 
release  the  state  prisoners  confined  there.  Occasion- 
ally reports  were  propagated  by  individuab  in  the 
town,  who  were  secretly  attached  to  the  cause  of  the 
insurgents,  that  they  were  already  on  their  way,  to 
the  number  of  five  thousand.    Private  information 
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led  the  governor  Umself  to  apprehend  that  tome  socb 
design  was  in  agitation  among  the  leaden,  and  he 
gave  secret  orders  to  the  major^neral  of  the  Mid- 
dlesex militia,  to  have  a  competent  force  readj  to  jm)1 
at  a  moment's  warning.  The  alarm  continuing  ra* 
ther  to  increase  than  subside,  to  tranquillize  the  minds 
of  the  inhabitants,  the  governor  ordered  out  a  de- 
tachment of  the  Suffolk  county  militia^  to  guard  ftie 
entrance  to  the  town.  The  citizens  of  Boston  wei^ 
organized  and  regularly  drilled ;  sentinels  were  sta- 
tioned at  alarm  posts,  night  and  day,  and  the  town 
wore  the  appearance  of  a  state  of  siege. 

In  all  this  trepidation,  there  were  not  wanting 
timid  friends  of  govemnoent,  who  privately  urged  the 
chief  magistrate  to  release  the  prisoners  who  had  been 
arrested  as  dangerous  to  the  public  order,  and  try  the 
effect  of  private  negotiation  with  the  leaders  of  the 
rebels.  They  had,  it  was  urged,  shown  a  disposition 
to  treaty  by  a  petition  sent  from  Worcester  to  the  go- 
vernor and  council,  which  proposed  a  kind  of  armis- 
tice, until  the  general  court  shoukl  again  assemble. 
Though  the  paper  was  without  signature,  it  was 
known  to  have  come  from  the  leaders,  and  many 
were  anxious  to  embrace  this  opening  for  an  amica- 
ble arrangement. 

But  the  governor  and  council  were  not  of  that 
opinion,  and  looked  upon  it,  as  in  (act  it  was,  as  a 
mere  trick  to  ctoak  their  real  designs,  and  mislead 
the  government  The  governor  was  not  to  be  lulled 
to  skep  by  such  contrivances.  He  was  most  reluc- 
tant to  shed  the  blood  of  the  misguided  people,  or 
even  of  their  leaders,  but  he  was  firmly  resolved  that 
the  commonwealth  ^  should  receive  no  detriment,^* 
while  he  remained  its  governor.    He  quietly  waited 
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for  the  next  movemeDt  of  the  disoonteDted,  takiDg 
such  steps  to  bring  into  the  field  a  foice  sufiicient  to 
overawe \bem,  as  were  in  his  power. 

But,  ready  as  he  was  to  risk  his  own  popularity, 
and  encounter  all  hazards,  personal  and  political,  he 
found,  when  the  late  aflair  at  Worcester  had  left  faim 
no  alternative  but  that  of  surrendering  the  govern- 
ment to  the  insurgents  or  of  repressing  them  by  fojnce, 
that  the  most  formidable  obstacles  were  to  be  sur- 
mounted.   The  treasury  was  empty:  the  coounis- 
sary-geneml  reported  that  he  had  no  resources  in  bis 
department  to  sustain  the  troops,  if  they  should  be 
called  out :  the  quartermaster-general  declared  that 
he  had  neither  tents,  arms,  ammunition  nor  anything 
else  necessary  for  the  service,  and,  like  his  colleague 
of  the  commissariat,  ^^  no  money  to  purchase  them 
withaL''    There  was  no  possibility  of  collecting  the 
money  by  a  tax>  even  if  the  legislature  were  in  8e»* 
sion  to  impose  it    The  governor  had  prevailed  od 
General  Lincoln  to  accept  the  command,  in  case 
there  should  be  a  necessity  for  a  regular  campaign 
against  the  rebels,  and  he  now,  after  casting  about 
in  his  own  mind  for  expedients,  and  finding  none  that 
were  practicable^  sent  for  the  general,  and  exposed 
the  situation  of  affairs  to  him. 

*^  In  heaven^s  name,  my  dear  general,  what  shall 
we  do  I  Here  is  Talbot  writers  me  that  they  are  pre-  - 
paring  for  a  larger  assemblage  of  their  forces  id 
Hampshire  than  they  have  ever  yet  had,  and  he  ab- 
solutely demands  that  the  government  should  take 
some  steps  toward  supporting  its  friends.  He  calls 
on  me  to  send  two  thousand  trusty,  well-affected  men 
into  that  county,  and  hints  that  the  national  armory 
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at  SpriDg6eld  will  not  be  safe,  with  a  less  garriaoD, 
many  days  longer.** 

^^  My  dear  governor/'  said  the  general,  coolly ;  **  if 
aflhirs  are  in  this  predicament,  and  no  possibility  of 
raising  money  to  provide  the  necessary  supplies,  1 
know  of  one  mode  left  us  yet." 

^  And  what  is  that  ?  what  is  that  T"  asked  his  ex- 
cellency eagerly. 

"*•  Why,  lake  them,  where  we  can  find  them,  and 
let  the  state  make  compensation  to  the  sufferers  af- 
terwards." 

^  Ah !  that  is  a  resource  that  had  not  occurred  to 
roe.  But  it  is  an  odious  system  of  taxation  which  1 
would,  if  possible,  avoid.** 

^  I  do  not  by  any  means  recommend  it,**  said  the 
general;  ^1  only  wished  to  point  out  a  last  shift, 
when  we  are  reduced  to  despair.  Now  let  us  see 
what  we  have  to  rely  oui  in  the  mean  time.  First, 
we  have  a  plenty  of  good,  true  friends,  both  to  you 
personally  and  to  the  cause  of  the  government. — 
Secondly,  some  of  those  fiiends  have  long  purses. — 
Thirdly,  and  lastly,  some  of  them  have  long  heads, 
and  will  see  the  necessity  of  lending  the  government 
a  sum  of  money  to  sustain  it,  if  they  wish  to  keep  the 
residue  of  their  property,  and  particularly  those  who 
hold  any  public  securities. 

^  A  loan  on  the  credit  of  the  state,  and  to  put  down 
insurrection  loo !  My  dear  general,  it  is  impossible  to 
borrow  a  dollar  on  the  credit  of  the  state  at  this  time. 
The  alarm  is  too  great,  even  if  the  state  were  not  so 
deeply  in  debt,  to  think  of  it.  1  should  be  laughed 
at  to  propose  it'' 

*^  Very  well,  I'll  propose  it,  with  your  exoellency*8 
consent,  to  certain  of  our  moneyed  friends.    If  they 
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do  not  subscribe,  tbey  shall  give  me  good  reasons  lor 
declining.    FlI  make  out  the  list  imoiediatply/^ 

He  took  up  his  pen,  and  hastily  put  down  some 
dozen  names,  which  he  handed  to  the  governor. 
^  That  list  is  not  complete,^^  said  he,  ^  but  I  sbouid 
imagine  that  they  could  lend  thirty  or  forty  thousand 
pounds  on  good  security.'^ 

*^  Thirty  or  forty  thousand  pounds  I"  exclaimed  the 
governor ;  '^  will  that  sum  be  necessary  for  the  ser- 
vice?" 

^' Every  shilling  of  it,  and  perhaps  more,  if  the  war 
should  be  at  all  protracted,"  said  the  general. 

"  You  have  omitted  one  name,  my  dear  generaL 
Please  to  set  down  James  Bowdoin,  five  thousand 
pounds." 

The  general  remonstrated-,  but  the  governor  not 
only  insisted  on  the  privilege,  but  also  oflered  to 
guaranty  the  loan  to  the  whole  amount  of  bis  private 
fortune. 

*'  No,  no,"  cried  the  general*  *'*'  there  will  not  be 
the  least  occasion  for  that.  1  assure  you,  governor, 
this  money  will  be  forthcoming  from  the  Bank  of 
Massachusetts  in  less  than  two  hours  from  thb 
moment." 

*'  Incredible — ^impossible !  I  know  our  people  do 
nothing  by  halves  and  quarters  when  their  public 
spirit  is  roused,  but  this,  in  these  times-^well,  1  will 
hope,  and  that^s  ail  I  can  allow  myself  to  do." 

The  general  disappeared  without  ceremony,  and 
mounting  his  horse,  which  stood  at  the  door,  was 
seen  galloping  about  the  town,  at  a  furious  rate  for  a 
couple  of  hours.  The  circumstance  was  observed, 
and  in  less  than  an  hour  from  the  time  it  began  to  be 
noised  abroad,  all  business  was  at  a  dead  stand  in 
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the  town  of  Boston.  The  quidnuncs  were  running 
in  all  directions  to  learn  the  dreadful  news.  A  great 
battle,  it  was  asserted,  had  been  fought  in  Hamp- 
shire, and  general  Shepard,  with  upwards  of  a  hun- 
dred of  his  bravest  men,  had  been  killed.  The  peo- 
ple were  seen  running  to  the  state-house; — from 
thence,  having  gained  no  information  at  the  public 
offices,  they  were  hurrying  to  the  governor's  house, 
and  long  before  general  Lincoln  had  completed  the 
round  of  his  visits,  the  govemcyc's  door  was  besieged 
by  a  thousand  people,  in  breathless  anxiety  to  hear 
all  the  particulars.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  governor 
despatched  his  private  secretary  to  assure  them  that 
no  intelligence  had  been  received  of  any  disturbance 
whatever  in  Hampshire.  That,  on  the  contrary,  all 
was  quiet  there  at  the  latest  advices,  and  likely  to 
remain  sa  ^  What  then  did  it  mean,  general  Lin- 
coln's riding  through  all  the  principal  streets  at  such 
a  rate  f"  To  this  the  secretary  was  unable  to  reply, 
and  the  majority  were  fully  convinced  that  some 
alarming  intelligence  had  been  received,  which  it 
was  thought  proper  to  conceal  from  them. 

^  Now  this  'ere's  a  purty  piece  of  biz^ness,"  said 
Ichabod  Carter ;  ^*  1  wonder  if  we  bainU  a  good  right 
to  know  what  the  news  is.  If  the  governor  don't 
oome  out  with  it,  Tm  darned  if  1  ever  vote  for  him 
again,  there  now.'^ 

*'  No,  nor  I  nuther,"  said  Jacob  Heddy,  "^  and  1 
can  take  four  more  votes  away  from  him.  'Tain't 
usin*  his  friends  well." 

The  conversation  was  going  on  in  this  strain, 
thougli  they  had  begun  to  drop  away  one  by  one, 
when  general  Lincoln  suddenly  turned  the  corner  of 
the  street,  and  came  in  full  view  of  Ihe  inquisitive 
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tbroog.  His  borae  was  <{overed  with  foam,  c<M  as 
the  morning  was,  and  an  universal  shout  uprose  from 
the  assembly,  as  he,  slackeoing  his  pace,  rode  up 
to  thepi. 

The  nearest  to  tnm  soon  called  out,  as  he  took  off 
Itts  hat  to  return  their  salute,  **  C!ome,  nowy  pn'ral, 
tell  us  all  about  it.'^ 

The  general  courteously  inquired  what  was  their 
pleasure,  and  what  had  brought  together  so  laige  & 
number  of  his  fellow-pitizens.  Orators  and  spokes- 
men in  abundance  began  to  explain. 

**  If,  my  good  friends,  you  would  only  speak  two 
or  three  at  a  time,  1  should  be  able  to  understand 
much  better/^ 

The  explanation  was  at  length  completed,  and  the 
general,  after  a  hearty  laugh,  assured  them,  upon  the 
word  of  a  soldier,  that  they  bad  been  entirely  nusin* 
formed.  That  he  had  no  news  whatever  of  that  or  any 
other  kind  from  Hampshire,  and  that  the  whole  olqect 
of  his  morning  ride  was  to  call  on  soiqe  private  gentle* 
men,  whom  they  all  knew ;  and  that,being  somewhat 
pressed  for  time,  he  had  rode  his  horse  rather  foster 
than  he  ought.  He  prayed  them  to  go  home,  and 
make  themselves  entirely  easy  on  the  score  of  the 
rebels,  for  they  might  rely  on  it,  that  if  they  had  been 
on  the  way  down  to  Boston,  as  was  lalsely  reported, 
he  should  have  been  gone  before  that,  to  meet  them 
at  least  half  way  I" 

"Hurra!  three  cheers  for  general  Lincoln,  and 
three  more  for  the  goveroor,^^  shouted  some  one  from 
the  crowd,  and  having  discharged  their  most  sweet 
voices,  they  quietly  dispersed. 

"  The  people  are  frightened  out  of  their  wits,  1 
verily  believe,''  said  the  general  as  be  entered  the 
governor's  study  and  threw  himself  on  a  chair. 
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**How!  I  jHought  8ol  armid  to  letid  their  money! 
Weil,  on  my  woid,  1  caiA  blame  them  so  very  scf* 
verely  coaudering  the  state  of  our  exchequer." 

^Oh!  the  people  I  speak  of  are  those  just  none 
collected  in  front  of  your  door.  As  to  t)ie  others — 
here  is  a  letter  which  will  give  you  an  insighl  into 
the  success  of  my  expedition." 

The  governor  hastily  read  a  brief  note  addressed  to 
himself  and  the  council,  stating  that  **tbe  undersigned 
had  been  made  acquainted  with  the  necessities  of  the 
state,  and  they  respectfully  tendered  a^  a  loan  on  the 
sole  credit  of  the  commonwealth,  the  several  sums 
annexed  to  their  respective  nanies.^^  The  governor 
cast  his  eye  to  the  bottom  and  found  a  sum  total  of 
£  40,000 !  an  enormous  sum  at  that  period. 

<^  Heaven  be  praised !  that  Boston  patriotism  is  as 
noble  and  generous  as  ever  1^*  exclaimed  the  gover- 
nor. ^  But  truly,  when  J  look  at  the  past,  1  ought 
not  to  have  been  surprised!" 

^  When  it  ceases  to  be  what  it  is,  in  that  respect," 
said  the  general,  <*  it  will  cease  to  be  Boston :  the 
name  should  be  forthwith  changed!" 

It  was  time  that  the  government  had  begun  to  act 
with  some  vigour.  For  while  the  general  and  his 
excellency  were  thus  intent  upon  raising  money,  the 
rebel  leaders,  with  laige  supplies  already  in  hand  and 
more  at  command,  were  secretly  enlisting  troops  in 
Hampshire  and  Berkshire  for  a  regular  campaign. 
In  the  mean  time,  while  the  term  of  the  county 
courts  at  Springfield  approached,  the  governor  pur- 
poaely  abstained  firom  all  attempts  to  support  them, 
and  waited  to  see  how  far  the  reliels  would  trespass 
on  the  forbearance  of  the  government  before  he 
called  Ins  troops  into  the  field. 

VOL.  II.  18 
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CHAPTER  n. 

■ 

Aa.ihe  indications  oF  a  resort  to  £>rce,  to  determine 
which  of  the  two  contending  parties  should  rule  the 
republic  became  more  decisive^  the  mutual  hatred 
of  Eustace  and  Talbot  appeared  to  gather  new  fierce- 
ness and  Intensity.  The  recent  contract  of  maniage 
between  the  former  and  Mary  Talbot  was  kept  a 
profound  secret,  and  if  it  had  been  revealed  would 
probably  have  only  added  to  the  flame.  Elizabeth 
Eustace,  however,  was  not  so  easily  deceived  as  the 
rest  of  the  world,  who  had  less  opportunities  of  seeing 
the  parties  together,  and  she  soon  perceived  that 
something  more  than  a  mere  reconciliation  between 
the  ci-devarU  friends  had  taken  place.  But  it  pro- 
duced no  relaxation  of  the  interdict  to  the  correspoo- 
dence  between  her  and  her  impatient  lover.  She 
submitted  to  hear  him  abused  by  her  brothers  every 
hour  in  the  day  without  opening  her  lips  to  defend 
him,  being  satisfied  to  render  him  justice  in  her  heart* 
and  fully  resolved  to  make  him  amends,  by  her  fii- 
ture  devotion,  if  heaven  should  once  more  smile  upon 
their  loves. 

Mary  Talbot  had,  since  her  acceptance  of  her  ar- 
dent admirer,  given  the  uncontrolled  dominion  to  the 
affection  which  he  had  so  long  and  pabfuUy  cherish- 
ed. She  was  at  least  three-fourths  of  her  time  at 
Col.  Eustace^  making  the  solitude  of  her  own  house 
an  excuse  for  seeking  the  society  of  her  dearest  and 


best  of  friends — lier  dear  Elizabeth,  of  course.  She 
was  constantly  complaining  of  tlie  little  time  she 
could  see  her  brother.  He  was  so  immersed  in 
^  thos^  baneful  politics  ;^^  and  yet,  very  often,  after 
an  absence  of  a  whole  day,  the  moment  he  entered 
the  door  was  the  signal  for  her  to  trip  across  the  vil- 
lage to  Col.  Eustace's,  and,  of  course^  Eustace  was 
her  constant  escort  home. 

It  was  a  few  evenings  before  the  sitting  of  the 
county  cotvts  was  to  take  place,  that  they  were  pro- 
ceeding homeward  at  a  late  hour,  when,  just  before 
they  reached  her  brother's  door.  Miss  Tsdbot,  in  re- 
ply to  some  often  repeated  vow,  said,  laughingly,  that 
she  never  would  believe  in  the  sincerity  of  a  ^Mover 
who  would  leave  his  adored  to  run  after  those  hate- 
ful  politics." 

^Ah!  my  adored,  retract  that  hasty  ofMnion,^' 
cried  he.  '*  It  is  doubly  cruel  to  be  obliged  to  quit 
your  presence,  as  1  am  on  those  occasions,  and  to  be 
reproached  for  it  too.  I  would  to  heaven  that  1 
could  be  ever  in  your  blessed  sight!  The  fates  forbid 
it.  But  I  think  of  you  every  moment  when  I  am 
absent,  and  the  sweet  hope  of  seeing  you  again,  alone 
enables  me  to  sustain  those  absences." 

^  Eustace,  you  are  a  very  wicked  man  to  make 
80  many  false  vows,  so  unnecessarily,  when  you  have 
already  won  the  lady  you  address  them  to.  Perhaps 
you  think  J  believe  all  those  fine  things  you  have 
told  me  so  often  f  No,  indeed,  my  friend ;  I  will  still 
judge  by  your  deeds,  not  your  words,  and  not  till 
you  renounce  those  everlasting,  unhappy  political 
turmoils  will  1  give  you  credit  for  sincerity — for  a 
true  lover's  devotion." 

**  Oh!  I  thought  1  had  convinced  you  of  your  error 
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in  that  matter  so  many  timest  that  you  had  at  teal 
givea  it  up.  Now,  1  have  oflefed  again  and  again, 
if  you  insisted,  to  renounce  them  for  erer  and  ever.^^ 

*^  If  1  insisted  I  a  pretty  condition,  wbeo  yoii,knoir 
that  unless  the  sacriBce  were  purely  vcrfuntaiy,  I 
would  not  give  you  the  least  credit  for  H.  If  you 
had,  of  your  own  free  will,  anticipated  my  wbhes  ki 
that  respect,  1  should  have  appreciated  it  as  the  most 
convincing  proof  of  love  which  it  was  posable  for  you 
to  give  me.  But  you  know  that  when  you  ask  me 
to  insist oa  such  a  step,  that  1  would  rather  uige  you 
to  follow  the  bent  of  your  own  inclinations,  and  that 
1  should  be  happier  in  thinking  you  had  done  ao» 
than  in  seeing  you  follow  my  advice,  tbou^  it  woe 
ten  tiroes  better  for  you.'' 

"My  dearest — my  love," cried  Eustace^  •*!  wZT 
study  through  my  whole  life  only  your  wishes  and 
your  happiness.  Tell  me,  what  do  you  desire  t  Shall 
1  break  through  all  my  promises  to  these  poor  op- 
pressed victims  of  power,  and  forfeit  my  honour  1 
No,  you  would  not  desire  me  to  do  so  base  a  tbti^! 
Shall  1  shrink  from  the  dangers  into  which  I  have 
led  so  many  of  my  best  friends,  and  leave  my  name 
to  be  recorded,  ^Coward — ^traitor — dbhonouredT 
.  You  would  rather  see  me  dead  I  Shall  1  not  be  still 
the  sworn  enemy  of  oppression^  and  risk  my  life  to 
secure  the  liberty  of  my  fellow-citizens,  as  I  have 
already  done,  without  thinking  of  the  sacrifices  it 
might  tost  me  1  1  place  my  destiny  in  your  hand& 
Consider -well  of  it,  and  whatever  may  be  your 
wishes,  1  obey  them." 

"No!  no!  no!  1  will  not  conskier  of  it  at  all!  1 
was  only  in  jest!  I  desire  you  to  follow  your  own 
impulses,  and  to  thkok  nothing  of  my  sdfish  couosek 
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1  wiah,  indeed,  that  these  troubles  did  not  occupy 
you  so  much,  but  I  should  be  ten  times  more  sorry 
to  see  you  fail  in  your  engagements  to  the  cause." 

**  How  shall  1  ever  deserve  such  affection  from 
such  a  girl !  Ahl  I  truly,  sincerely  wish  thatl  was 
fiee  from  all  these  entanglements  of  political  life,  and 
these  troubled  elements  of  society  were  at  rest  again, 
so  that  1  might  devote  my  whole  life  to  you.  But  1 
must  perform  penance  yet  a  little  longer,  and  1  must 
be  oif  to  Berkshire  again  to-morrow.'* 

^To-morrow!  to  Berkshire!  and  you  have  kept  it 
a  secret  from  me  till  this  moment!  How  long  to  be 
absent  f  1  dare  say  a  whole  week." 

^  Not  I,  indeed  !  Do  you  believe  it  possible  that  1 
could  exist  a  week  without  seeing  you  ?  You  are 
unkind  to  suppose  it.  But  let  us  not  speak  of  part- 
ing till  we  are  obliged  to  say  farewell.  I  remember 
a  lady  who  promised  me  her  hand,  not  long  ago,  and 
refused  to  name  the  day.  I  have  often  begged  her 
to  do  it  since,  and  still  1  am  duped  with  half  pro- 
mises. I  have  a  right  to  complain,  have  I  not  ?  But 
perhaps  the  lady  has  forgotten  her  promise?" 

**  Perhaps  she  has  repented  of  it  V^  said  she,  coolly ; 
^but  have  you  urged  her  very  strongly  upon  the 
sutject  P 

**  With  all  my  powers  of  entreaty,  argument,  ek>- 
quence — 1  have  tried  every  expedient,  and  all  in 
vain.  There  is  always  some  new  put-oif,  some  rea- 
son or  other,  and  1  am  beginning  to  despair.  1  shall 
do  something  desperate,  if  she  does  not  relent.  Ah, 
my  love !  make  me  happy  before  we  part,  and  name 
the  day  when  you  will  consent  to  be  mine  for  ever.'* 

^^This  day  twelvemonth,  then ;  what  say  you  to 
thatl" 
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^^  That  yon  are  Ibe  most  provoldDg  crottore  in  the 
world.  Tiiis  day  twelvemonth!  Why,  I  shall  neipser 
be  able  to  endure  sucba  prebation  as  that*  Is  il4bal 
you  want. to  see  my  good  behanoinr  for  so  kmg  a 
time,  before  you  dare  trust  yourself  and  your  happi- 
ness to  me  ?" 

^*No,  do;  k  is  not  exactly  that:  shall  1  tdl  you 
fhDikly  the  reason  ?  It  is  that  1  cannot  bear  the  idea 
of  it,  while  you  and  Frank  are  incessandy  makiiig 
war  upon  each  other.  1  have  cherished  the  hope 
that  you  would  yet  be  friends,  and  that  his  marriage 
with  Elizabeth  would  then  ti^e  place." 

Eustace  was  suddenfy  struck  dumb :  his  betrothed 
had  always  forborne  any  allusKXi  to  that  sutject  be- 
fore, and  be  felt,  at  the  moment,  in  the  most  awkwaid 
situation  imaginable.  He  walked  soma  paces  in 
silence,,  and  then  said,  with  some  hesitation  and 
stammering — 

**  Ah!  we  must  leave  those  things  to  time;  thai 
should  form  no  obstacle  to  our  union.^* 

^  But  why  to  time — why  dehy  what  should  be 
done,  and  what  may  be  so  easily  accomplished  f 
urged  Mary  Talbot,,  in  her  most  eamesc  manner : 
^  You  will  not  allow  your  sister  to  marry  her  faio- 
ther^s  mortal  enemy — and  you  think  it  a  very  serioaB 
obstacle  in  her  case.  If  so,  why  should  it  not  be  in 
miner 

^  Oh,  my  dearest!  there  is  aH  the  differenoe  in  the 
worid.  But  if  there  were  none,  you  do-not  intend 
to  say  that  you  are  going  to  retaUate  on  me  for  my 
opposition  to  your  brother^s  mairiage  V^ 

**  1  am  not  sure — not  quiU  sure  of  that.  1  am  ca- 
pable of  being  as  obstinate  as  either  of  you.    Be- 
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iNmre,  beware  how  ^oh  slight  my  advice  and  provoke 
me  to  take  sides  with  Elizabeth." 

^Oh,  you  are  not  serious ;  you  know  how  much  1 
deplore  the  position  in  which  that  poor  girl  is  placed. 
JDo  not,  do  not  you  add  to  my  present  regrets  and 
troubles.  God  knows  1  have  torinents  enough  al- 
ready. 

^  Are  you  unhappy,  Eustace  f*^  a Aed  she,  in  her 
tenderest  tone.  ^  Ah,  if  you  would  bnt  renounce 
tbose  ambitious  projects,  and  seek  tranquillity  and 
content  in  retirement,  how  much  you  would  be  a 
gainer  by  the  exchange !" 

*^1  begin  to  believe  you,  my  love!  though  with  you 
1  could  be  happy  in  the  storms  and  strifes  of  the 
world,  or  in  the  deepest  shades  of  obscurity.  When 
I  return  from  Berkshire,  we  will  resume  this  subject 
exactiv  where  we  now  leave  off." 

*^  You  truant!  how  long  are  you  going  to  remain 
there?'' 

^Qnly  three  days — 1  shall  be  here  in  time  for 
the no  matter — and  the  day  shall  then  be  posi- 
tively fixed,  or  we  will  be  married  without  naming 
it  at  all.'' 

''Go,  you  madcap!  I  shall  never  make  you  rea- 
sonable— good  night — good  night — we  are  at  the 
door :  you  will  be  home  on  Monday  then  V* 

**  On  Monday— and  I  shall  expect  to  find  you  with 
my  sister  on  that  day.  Good  night ;  and  all  good 
angpls  guard  your  slumbers.'' 

^  Divinest  creature  on  the  face  of  the  earth,''  said 
he  to  himself,  as  he  went  along.  ^  Yonder  moon, 
that  shines  with  the  light  of  day, »  not  more  bright 
and  queenly  among  the  stars,  than  she  among  her 
sex!  She  gave  me  some  pretty  sharp  Advice,  by  the 
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way,  to-night ;  and  1  suppose  I  shall  often  have  such 
lectures  when  she  becomes  my  wife — oo  doubt  of  it: 
it  is  a  privilege  they  all  reserve — the  best  and  mild- 
est of  them.  Seriously,  1  believe  it  would  be  &r 
l)etter  for  me  to  follow  it  in  this'  instance,  but  1  am 
in  too  far  to  recede.  1  have  not  exactly  passed  the 
Rubicon,  but  1  am  two-thirds  over,  and  I  must  gain 
the  other  shore.  ^  Revolution,'  glorious  *  revolution/ 
or  inglorious  ^  rebellion,'  shall  soon  be  decided,  and 
yet,  when  I  think  of  her,  my  zeal  in  the  cause  begins 
to  waver.  This  will  not  do !  I  must  not  let  love 
itself  damp  my  patriotism.  My  honour  is  at  stake, 
and  1  must  go  forward — it  is  time  to  strike  the  blow/* 
The  blow  which  was  the  subject  of  his  soliloquy, 
was  the  meditated  capture  of  the  national  armory 
at  Springfield,  a  declaration  of  resistance  to  the  go- 
vernment, and  the  call  of  a  state  convention.  The 
leaders  in  Berkshire  were  reluctant  to  take  such  de- 
cided steps,  and  Eustace  and  others  had  been  sent  for 
by  some  who  were  for  open  war  at  once,  that  they 
might  infuse  the  proper  spirit  into  ilieir  lukewaim 
associates.  After  traversing  the  county  with  seve- 
ral of  them  in  all  directions,  urging  the  utter  necessi- 
ty of  some  decisive  plan  of  operations,'it  was  finally 
settled  that  it  was  too  late  to  attempt  the  capture 
of  the  arsenal  at  the  approaching  term  of  the  Coort 
of  Common  Pleas  at  Springfield,  as  their  forces  could 
not  be  collected  in  season,  but  that  they  should  call 
out  at  least  two  thousand  men,  to  rendezvous  at 
that  place  from  the  twentieth  to  the  twenty-fifUi  of 
January.  Having  obtained  the  concurrence  of  the 
leaders  in  Hampshire  to  the  project,  the  emissaries 
returned  home,  and  the  commander-in-chief,  captain 
Shays,  immediately  set  his  secret  agents  in  motioB, 
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In  the  meantime,  the  court  had  met,  and  been 
dispersed  by  captain  Shays  at  the  head  c(  about 
three  hundred  malcontents.  They  took  possesaon 
of  the  court-house,  and  stationed  guards  at  intervab 
according  to  their  usual  custom,  and  haying  done 
that,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  wait  upon  the 
j  udg^  at  their  lodgings,  and  present  a  petition,  that 
they  would  not,  at  that  time,  proceed  upon  businessy 
but  adjourn  without  a  day. 

**  Here,  captain  Wizzle  and  major  Blackman,  1 
wish  you'd  just  be  a  committee  to  present  thb  peti- 
tion," said  captain  Shays  to  two  of  his  oflScers  f  ^  and 
ye  needn't  be  afeard  of  speakin'  purty  plain  to  ^em, 
if  they  make  any  fuss  about  it.^* 

^  I  ain^  a  speakin'  man,'*  said  captain  Wizzle, 
^  and  the  majoPIl  have  to  due  the  talkin  V 

^Darned  if  1  due,"  said  the  major,  ^1  am  a 
fightin'  man;  I  don't  know  anything  about  your 
speecbin'  and  arguin' ;  and  besides  that,  there's  my 
own  uncle  one  of  the  judges,  and  he  might  think  it 
looked  ruther  sassy." 

"^  Well,  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  due,"  said  captain 
Shays,  or  as  he  was  now  familiarly  called  by  bis  own 
men,  'the  Gineral,'  ""I  tell  ye  what  I'll  due— I'll 
put  captain  Brindle  on  the  committee  along  with  ye. 
I'm  dam'd  if  he  ain't  got  jaw  enough  for  'em,  come 
what  tack  they  will." 

Accordingly,  the  captain  was  summoned,  and  in* 
formed  of  his  appointment.  <^Wa-al  now,  it's 
strange,"  said  he,  **  that  you  alius  want  to  be  pokin* 
me  for'rards  whenever  there's  any  out  o'  the  way 
thing  to  be  done.  1  don't  care~come  ak>ng.  We'll 
make  a  short  days  work  on't,  1  guess." 

The  judg^  were  waiting  at  Mooes  Bliss's,  in  ex« 
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pectation  of  receiviEig  some  commuoicatioa  from  the 
rebels,  and  when  the  petition  was  presented  and 
read,  they  good-humouredly  attempted  to  reasoo 
with  the  committee  upon  the  matter  of  the  petition. 
*^  The  truth  is,"  said  the  first  judge,  <'  that  this  op- 
position to  the  courts  is  very  childish.  What  folly  to 
suppose  that  society  can  long  exist  where  justice  is 
not  administered!  And  what  possible  good  to  these 
people  themselves  can  come  oat  of  it,  is  more  than  1 
can  see." 

Captain  Brindle^s  colleagues  cast  their  eyes  oo 
faim,  and  he,  embracing  the  opportunity  to  speak  his 
speech,  said,  after  taking  a  fresh  quid  of  tobacco— 

^  This  ^ere  court  thinks  one  way,  and  we  think 
t'other.  Everybody's  a  right  to  their  own  way  of 
tlliokin\  Ye  see,  judge,  we  think  now  that  we  get 
along  jest  as  well  without  courts  as  we  did  with  'em^ 
and  if  ye  come  to  that,  a  darn'd  sight  better.  There 
ain^t  quite  as  good  times  for  the  deputy  sherifl^  and 
pettifoggers,  and  all  them  plagues  of  Egypt,  as  they 
used  to  be — but,  on  the  hull,  we  like  it  better.  It^s 
better  for  the  poor  man,  and  for  some  rich  ones  too, 
1  guess,"  said  he,  with  a  significant  grin. 

"  Young  man,"  said  the  judge,  "  you  take  a  very 
narrow  and  confined  view  of  the  subject,  if  you  sup- 
pose that  because  the  poor  men  and  debtors,  in  gene* 
ral,  profit  by  this  state  of  things  to  evade  the  pay- 
ment of  their  debts,  that  it  is  better  for  them  in  the 
long  run.  They  will  find  out  to  their  bitter  cost, 
how  they  have  deceived  themselves.*^ 

*^Oh!  when  we  find  it  don't  work  well,  we  can 
soon  change  it,  so  I  dare  say  we  shall  one  of  these 
days.    But  jest  now,  we  ain't  quite  ready." 
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The  judges,  after  a  brief  consultation,  adjourned 
Mritbout  a  day. 

^^That^s  the  best  thing/'  said  captain  Brindle, 
^  that  yoo  can  due,  'bekase  it  must  'a  been  done 
any  how,  ye  see.  Wa-al,  good  day  to  ye,  judges ;  1 
hope  you'll  stay  all  night  in  the  village.  Friend 
Moses  has  got  good  beds  and  good  fare,  and  plenty 
oti't    I  wish  ye  good  day." 

^  Good  day,  sir,^^  said  the  chief  judge,  good-hu- 
mouredly ;  but  no  sooner  was  the  deputation  out  of 
sigbt,  than  a  full  account  of  their  insolent  behaviour, 
and  the  conduct  of  the  rebels  was  prepared  for  trans* 
mission  to  Boston. 

^The  governor  seems  to  be  asleep,"  said  the 
chief  judge^  **but  1  think  that  will  wake  him.  If 
not,  he  may  prepare  to  hear  of  my  turning  rebel  too, 
in  selfdefence,  as  Talbot  wrote  him  this  morning 
he  was  a*  going  to  da*' 
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It  was  on  the  first  day  of  the  new  year  '87,  that 
the  despatches  of  the  judges,  as  well  as  a  long  ex- 
postulation from  Talbotf  on  the  apathy  of  the  govern- 
mentv  reached  governor  Bowdoin.  He  was  occupied 
in  reading  them  when  general  Lincoln  entered  his 
study  to  wish  him  a  happy  new-year. 

^  A  happy  new-year  to  Master  James  Bowdohi, 
and  a  quiet  new*year  to  Governor  James  Bowdoin,'' 
said  the  general,  with  one  of  his  best  bows. 

^  My  dear  general,  if  the  last  clause  of  yom  good 
wishes  is  fulfilled,  I  believe  it  must  be  yourself  that 
shall  bring  it  to  pass.  Read  these  letters,  which  1 
have  received  this  morning  from  Hampshire.  The 
court  broken  up,  as  usual,  and  the  insurgents  threat- 
ening, as  Talbot  says,  to  seize  the  arsenal  and  com- 
mence a  regular  campaign.  And  from  Worcester 
county  the  news  is  not  much  better.  The  malcon- 
teidts  are  openly  announcing  that  they  will  prevent 
the  courts  from  sitting  thece  at  the  end  of  this  month. 
The  obstinacy  and  boldness  of  these  misguided  peo- 
ple forebode  a^bloody  contest." 

^  Not  in  the  least,^^  said  the  general,  hastily  g^anc* 
ing  over  the  letters.  *'  No,  sir ;  if  the  war  lasts  ten 
days  after  we  are  once  in  the  field,  1  shall  be  greatly 
disappointed.  And,  truly,  there  seems  to  be  no  al- 
ternative but  to  take  the  field  at  once,  notwithstand- 
ing the  season." 
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*^  My  dear  general,  you  must  decide  on  your  own 
plan  of  operations.  The  council  and  myself  have 
already  agreed  that  you  shall  have  whatever  number 
of  troops  you  think  necessary,  if  it  be  the  whole  dis- 
posable force  of  the  commonwealth." 

^^  Oh !  a  couple  of  thousand  men  will  quiet  the  three 
counties  of  Worcester,  Hampshire,  and  Berkshire  in 
two  weeks,  and,  as  I  hope  and  believe,  without  blood- 
shed or  serious  show  of  opposition.  Depend  on  it, 
sir,  the  insurrection  will  not  be  very  formidable,  when 
the  real  leaders  have  not  suflScient  confidence  in  it  to 
put  themselves  at  its  head." 

^  1  hope  your  prediction  may  be  realized.  But,  in 
the  mean  time,  1  think  it  will  be  more  prudent  to 
assemble  such  a  Ibrce  as  shall  overawe  the  naost  des- 
perate among  them,  and  restore  permanent  traix)uil- 
lity,  by  dispersing  them  and  arresting  their  leaders  for 
trial.  1  shall  not  consider  the  supremacy  of  the  laws 
restored  until  that  has  been  done." 

The  plan  of  operations  was  speedily  settled.  The 
army,  to  the  number  of  about  two  thousand,  from  the 
counties  of  Suffolk,  E^ssex,  and  Mkldlesex,  were  to 
rendezvous  at  Roxbury,  on  the  19th  of  January — 
twelve  hundred  from  Worcester  county  were  to  meet 
them  on  their  march  at  Worcester,  and  twelve  hun- 
dred more  from  Hampshire  were  lo  assemble  at 
Springfield,  under  Gen.  Shepard,  by  the  18th,  or 
earlier,  if  possible,  to  take  possession  of  the  arsenal. 
The  orders  had  been  issued,  and  the  troops  began 
already  to  assemble  at  Roxbury,  under  the  immediate 
command  of  Gen.  Lincoln,  before  the  insurgents  in 
Hampshire  had  the  least  intimation  of  the  design* 
The  first  notice  they  received  of  it  was  from  the  pro- 
clamation of  the  govemoTy  informing  the  people  that 
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he  had  found  himself  reluctantly  obliged  to  call  out 
a  part  of  the  militia  to  protect  the  courts  at  Worces- 
ter; to  quell  the  daring  insurrection  which  was 
spreading  itself  over  a  portion  of  the  commonwealth, 
and  to  apprehend  all  agitators  and  disturbers  of  the 
public  tranquillity,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  them 
to  trial  and  punishment  A  lively  and  forcible  ap> 
peal  was  made  to  the  patriotism  of  all  well-disposed 
citizens  to  co-operate  with  the  government  in  studd- 
ing their  happy  constitution  from  the  violeoce  which 
was  evidently  meditated  against  it,  and  to  aid  io 
averting  the  horrors  of  civil  war. 

When  the  proclamation  reached  the  head-quarters 
of  rebellion  in  Hampshire,  the  leaders  of  that  party 
made  it  a  subject  of  mirth  and  jeers.  The  apparoit 
supineness  of  the  government  for  so  long  a  period, 
had  left  them  in  the  firm  conviction  that  it  neither 
dared  nor  was  able  to  attempt  to  put  thefm  down  by 
force.  Captain  Shays  oflered  to  repel  them  fix>m  the 
borders  of  Hampshire  with  one  company  of  his  men. 
**  They  can't  raise  a  ridg'ment  to  save  their  souls," 
said  he  to  his  staff-officers,  ^^  anMf  they  due,  why, 
thereMI  moreen  two-thirds  on  'em  desart  afore  they 
git  to  Concord,  and  by  the  time  they  git  to  the  line 
of  our  county,  they  won't  hav'  ten  rank  and  file  left 
But  here  comes  the  major ;  let's  hear  what  be  thinks 
about  it." 

Eustace  had  heard  the  news  of  the  movements  cf 
the  government  with  the  most  joyful  emotions,  as  be 
now  saw  a  prospect  of  a  speedy  decision  of  the  ood- 
troversy  by  force  of  arms.  But  he  was  far  from  an- 
ticipating so  easy  a  victory  as  the  valiant  captain 
Shays  was  calculating  on. 

"General,"  said  he,  coolly,  "you  will  have  an  op* 
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portunity  sood  to  win  some  laurels.  General  Lin< 
cdn,  for  all  bis  mild  temper  and  amiable  dispo«tbn, 
is  the  devil  for  prompt  movements  and  quick  marcbes. 
It  is  time  to  look  about  you,  when  you  have  him  for 
an  adversary/' 

*^  Now,  due  frighten  a-body,  major!  1  tell  ye  what 
it  is,  if  lie  comes  into  old  Hampshire  he'll  be  Bur- 
gained  Yore  he's  been  here  five  days,  mind  I  tell  ye/' 

"  And  you're  the  Gates  that'll  do  it !  Ah,  general, 
you  are  a  brave  roan  and  a  great  commander:  but 
you  must  not  despise  your  antagonist,"  said  Eustace, 
laughing ;  ^  he  is  an  older  soldier,  if  not  a  better,  than 
you  are,  and  the  first  you'll  hear  of  him  will  be  at 
Worcester^  with  at  least  a  thousand  men." 

<*Oh,  thunder!  you  don't  think  so  ?"  said  the  cap- 
lain,  in  great  alarm. 

^  Not  the  least  doubt  of  it,  and  you  have  no  time 
to  k)6e.    We  must  have  our  forces  out  immediately.^' 

There  was  a  grand  council  held  at  Moses  Bliss's, 
that  evening,  of  the  leaders  in  the  vicinity,  and  they 
resolved,  with  great  unanimity,  that  it  was  time  to 
aot  on  a  larger  scale.  They  issued  their  orders  to 
their  followers  to  assemble  at  Springfield  forthwith, 
but  in  the  mean  time  not  only  was  Eustace's  predic- 
tion as  to  the  celerity  of  General  liincoln's  nx>ve- 
ments  verified,  but  on  waking  up  two  or  three  mor- 
nings after,  his  brother  Tom  came  into  his  room,  with 
consternation  in  his  face,  to  tell  him  that  "  General 
Shepard,  with  eight  hundred  men,  had  just  marched 
into  the  arsenal." 

^  Eight  hundred  men !  where  in  h —  did  he  raise 
them  f  It  cannot  be — it  is  impossible !" 

^  Impossible  or  not,  I  saw  it  with  these  two  eyes 
of  mine,  and  therefore  I  swear  it  must  be  true." 
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^  That  comes  of  those  cursed  delays ;  I  wmDied 
Luke  Day  to  come  down  with  his  five  hundred  men 
and  take  possession  of  it  yesterday  afternooo.  By 
Saint  Paul  1  1  have  a  great  mind  to  renotmce  the 
party  altogether,  and  let  them  go  down  to  tbe  pit 
theif  own  way.  They  are  a  set  of  fools  and  block- 
heads— neither  courage  nor  common  sense*  among 
them/' 

*^  E^d  I  I've  been  of  that  opinion  for  some  time 
myself;'  said  Tom;  ''but  I  did'nt  like  to  say 
so.  We  can  never  do  anything  with  such  a  ridicu- 
lous set  of  creatures  for  commanders.  Why,  Hez. 
Brtndle  is  fitter  to  h^ad  the  rebellion  than  such  a 
poor,  uncertain  creature  as  that  Shays.  Why,  be 
was  ready  last  month  at  Worcester  to  lay  down  arms 
at  any  moment,  if  he  could  be  sure  of  a  pardon.  He 
has  no  more  energy  or  firmness  than  an  old  shoe.'^ 

''^Very  true,  Tom;  but  he  has  an  influence  that  we 
can't  dispense  with  just  yet.  He  knows  better  tfaaD 
any  man  1  ever  saw  how  to  stir  up  the  discontented, 
but  the  mischief  is,  that  he  does  not  know  what  to 
do  after  he  has  raised  the  spirits.  But  when  we  have 
fairly  opened  the  campaign,  of  course  we  shall  or- 
ganize a  general  staff  of  different  materials.  We 
must  see  first,  whether  our  men  will  stand  fire,  after 
these  sham  fights  are  over.  I  have  no  idea.  Tor  one, 
of  taking  a  command,  till  1  know  whether  they  will 
fight  or  run.  But  this  arsenal  news  is  rather  un- 
pleasant ;  we  must  attack  it  forthwith — ^this  very 

day." 

The  insurgents  had  mustered  a  force  of  at  least  a 
thousand  men  before  twelve  o'clock  at  noon  that  day, 
and  hundreds  kept  pouring  in  from  all  quarters. 
Long  before  sunset,  Eli  Parsons  made  his  appear- 
ance in  West  Springfield  with  his  five  hundred  Berk- 
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diire  men.  The  news  of  their  arrival  was  welcomed 
with  ^feU'de-joU  from  the  main  body  under  Captain 
Shays,  which  was  encamped  on  and  near  the  old 
Boston  road.  Not  many  minutes  elapsed  before  tlie 
force  in  the  arsenal  enclosure  fired  one  also. 

*^  What  the  dickens  and  damation,"  cried  Captain 
Shays,  *Moes  that  mean.  1  guess  theyVe  got  pow- 
der plenty  there  to  jine  us  in  our  rejoicinM  Cap- 
tain Wizzle,  what  do  you  make  out  onH  ?^^ 

^  I  donH  know  what  to  think,  unless  they  Ve  hear'n 
some  good  news  o'  their  own,''  said  the  captain. 

And  such  was  the  lact,  as  they  were  soon  inform* 
ed.  An  express  had  just  arrived  to  General  Shepard, 
from  Worcester,  bringing  news  of  the  arrival  of  the 
army  under  General  Lincoln  at  that  place — of  the 
court's  being  engaged  under  their  protection,  in 
the  despatch  of  the  public  business,  and  promising 
to  be  at  Springfield,  within  three  days  at  furthest, 
with  three  thousand  men. 

This  intelligence  spread  with  inconceivable  rapi- 
dity. The  men  began  to  grow  uneasy,  and  anxious 
to  hear  all  the  particulars ; — how  many  men  Lincoln 
had  brought  with  him,  lx>w  many  he  picked  up  at 
Worcester,  and  how  long  before  he  might  reach  ' 
Springfield. 

^'  1  lell  ye  now,"  said  Captain  Brindle  to  General 
Shays,  ^  youll  git  Hween  two  fives  if  you  don't  look 
out.  If  you'd  jest  marched  in  the  night  ^afore  last, 
and  squat  down  in  the  arsenal,  you'd  ^a  been  safe 
enough.    I  knew  how  it  would  be." 

*^  1  guess  it  ain't  too  late  yit  We  can  take  it  any 
lime  in  fifteen  miautes.  Why,  Eli  Parsons'  brigade 
makes  us  up  two  thousand  men  good,  and  then 
Beikshire  boys  of  his^n,  daro'd  if  they  ain't  lions  for 
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fightin* ;  1  know  ^em.  Then  Luke  Day  aio't  alow; 
if  you  git  his  dander  up ;  and  his  mea^s  all  clear  giit 
Well  take  that  arsenal  to-morrow  iiioniing«  jest  tor 
a  spell  'afore  breakfast/* 

**  Any  way,  so  as  you  git  to  woik,  for  1  don't  stand 
this  shilly-shally  much  longer.^ 

The  force  under  the  command  of  General  Shqiaid 
was  inferior  in  numbers,  scarcely  counting  nine  hun- 
dred men,  and  the  hasty  works  which  they  were  able 
to  throw  up,  were  very  illy  calculated  to  sustain  ao 
assault.    But  his  troops  were  animated  with  the  best 
disposition,  and  having  mounted  several  peces  of  ar- 
tillery, which  were  in  the  armory,  they  waited  the  i^ 
suit  with  the  greatest  coolness.    The  idea  of  attack- 
ing the  works  that  evening  had  been  renounced,  al- 
though Eustace  bad  pressed  it  warmly,  and  it  was 
resolved  that  it  should  be  postponed  till  ten  o^cIock 
next  day,  to  give  time  to  arrange  a  more  perfect  plan 
of  co-operation  amongst  the  leaders.     Each  had  fait 
plan  of  attack,  and  neither  of  them  was  even  rational. 
Eustace  found  it  difficult  to  make  them  compreheod 
his  own,  and  in  the  mean  time,  Shays,  who  had  double 
the  number  of  men  under  his  command  that  the 
others  could  boast  of,  was  anxious  to  monopolise  the 
glory  of  the  capture. 

They  parted,  and  were  to  meet  again  at  sunrise,  to 
arrange  the  assault  in  detail.  Eustace,  who  began 
to  grow  disgusted  with  the  divided  counsels  and  fool- 
ish obstinacy  and  jealousy  of  the  leaders,  was  eveiy 
moment  expecting  Osborne,  from  whose  influence 
and  talent  at  persuasion,  he  had  hoped  to  have  ca^ 
ried  everything,  as  usual,  their  own  way.  But  wbea 
he  reached  home,  he  iband  a  letter  from  liim,  appris- 
ing him  that  he  was  confined  to  his  bed  with  a  vio- 
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lent  fever,  and  that  he  was  cursing  his  unlucky  starv 
from  morning  to  night. 

**  Curse  on  my  unlucky  star,  to  be  deprived  of  such 
aid,  precisely  when  1  stood  most  in  need  of  it.  I  sup- 
pose now,  no  other  time  in  the  whole  year  would 
have  answered  to  have  made  him  ill  of  a  fever, 
but  this  very  time,  when  his  services  are  so  important 
It  18  d— d  unlucky,  for  he  has  such  a  knack*  of  coax- 
ing those  fools  into  reason,  which  1  have  not  the  pa- 
tience to  da    However,  1  must  try  them  once  more 
in  the  morning,  and  in  the  mean  time  I  must  con- 
trive to  reconnoitre  their  works  by  the  moonlight.  We 
are  strong  enough,  if  we  can  get  a  junct^n  of  all  the 
forces,  to  storm  their  entrenchments." 

He  found  at  home,  however,  some  consolation  for 
bis  ill  news,  in  the  presence  of  his  betrothed.  He 
had  uiged  her  and  his  sister  to  go  down  to  Hartford, 
and  remain  till  the  quiet  of  the  village  was  restored. 
They  had  not  yielded  to  his  advice,  but  he  now  re- 
monstrated so  warmly  with  them,  that  they  at  length 
consented  to  set  otf  early  in  the  morning  in  a  sleigh, 
under  the  escort  of  Tom  £u8tace,  and  to  stay  there 
until  the  storm  blew  over.  Having  succeeded  in 
overcoming  their  reluctance  to  that  arrangement,  he 
invited  his  brother  to  accompany  him  in  a  walk,  for 
the  purpose  of  a  reconAoissance  of  tlie  enemy  ^s  posi- 
tion. 

They  proceeded  cautiously  as  tliey  came  within 
sight  of  the  sentries,  who  were  stationed  outside  at 
some  distance  from  the  gates,  to  prevent  the  near  ap- 
proach of  stragglers.  Eustace,  keeping  one  okgect 
and  another  between  himself  and  tlie  one  nearest  to 
him,  approached  so  near  as  to  count  the  pieces  of 
artillery  which  }iad  been  planted  on  the  hasty  en- 
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treDcbment,  and  to  mark  every  step  of  the  seatiDel  as 
he  paced  up  and  down  iq  the  cold,  clear  moonligbL 
He  was  just  deciding  on  the  best  points  of  attact, 
when  he  heard  the  tramp  of  several  feet  behind  him, 
and  before  his  brother  Tom,  who  was  on  the  look- 
out at  a  distance,  could  say,  ^^  there  they  come,^'  a 
patrol  of  some  twenty  armed  men  surrounded  the 
tree,  from  behind  which  he  was  making  hb  observa- 
tions, and  a  voice,  which  he  at  once  recognized  for 
Talbot^s,  called  ^  stand,  and  surrender!*^ 

Resistance  and  escape  were  equally  out  of  the 
question :  he  therefore  stood  firm,  and  demanded  in 
his  haughtiest  tone,  '*  what  they  desired  V* 

**  Oh  I  ho  !"  cried  Talbot,  "  it  is  you,  is  it  ?  You 
are  a  prisoner.  There  is  a  state  warrant  waiting  for 
you  inside/^ 

^  Base,  impudent  wretch,^^  cried  Eustace,  furiously, 
^  dare  to  lay  finger  on  me,  and  your  life,  which  1  have 
once  saved,  aild  once  given  to  you,  shall  pay  the 
forfeit" 

If  he  had  been  armed,  he  would,  no  doubt,  have 
made  his  assertion  good  at  the  moment,  for  he  was 
completely  infuriated. 

''Let  us  do  our  duty,  witliout  r^ard  to  hard 
names,  lieutenant,"  said  Talbot  to  the  young  officer 
who  was  next  in  command.  ''  Bring  him  to  the  ar- 
senal ;  he  must  be  examined  by  the  general." 

Tom  Eustace,  who  heard  and  saw  all,  now  ran 
up  and  opened  a  fresh  torrent  of  abuse  upon  Talbot, 
who  coolly  advised~^him  to  go  home  and  sleep  off  his 
ire.  He,  however,  followed  after  the  detachment 
till  they  reached  the  gate,  when  they  closed  it  in  his 
face,  and  after  knocking  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  vain 
for  admission,  he  went  home  in  a  boiling  wrath  to 
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cany  the  news.  He  could  scarcely  communicate  it 
for  his  imprecations  of  revenge  on  Talbot.  The 
moment  he  had  made  himself  understood  by  his  sister 
and  Mary  Talbot — made  them  comprehend  that 
Talbot  was  the  active  instrument  in  the  arrest — a 
scene  ensued  that  beggars  description.  Elizabeth 
shrieking  and  falling  into  fainting  fits — Mary  Talbot, 
struck  mute  with  grief  and  amazement,  sitting  like  a 
marble  statue,  pale  and  motionless  as  death — ^the 
father,  stung  to  madness,  invoking  every  curse  upon 
the  head  of  the  infamous  traitor,  while  his  own  daugh- 
ter besought  him,  as  her  senses  returned,  to  spare 
her,  and  to  go  himself  to  the  arsenal  to  procure  his 
release. 

^  Yes,  1  will  go,  and  demand  it;^^  said  the  old 
colonel,  ^  and  if  it  is  not  granted,  to-morrow  shall  be 
a  bloody  day  for  that  garrison.''  And  so  saying,  be 
leaned  on  Tom's  arm,  and  getting  into  a  sleigh  at 
the  door,  drove  off  at  hot  speed  for  the  armory. 

He  was  challenged  by  the  sentry,  and  sent  in  his 
name  to  the  commanding  general,  with  a  request  for 
an  immediate  interview.  The  general  politely  ac- 
ceded to  it,  and  the  old  gentleman,  with  Tom^s  as- 
sistance, got  to  his  quarters  in  one  of  the  wings  of 
the  building.  A  sharp  dialogue  ensued,  in  which 
the  old  colonel  formally  demanded  the  reason  of  hb 
son^s  detention,  and  the  general,  having  produced  the 
warrant  which  had  been  some  lime  before  forwarded 
from  Boston  to  apprehend  him  as  ^  a  dangerous  and 
suspected  person,^^  the  colonel  demanded  whether 
he,  general  Shepard,  dared  to  think  of  putting  in 
force  that  infamous  paper  in  the  limits  of  Hampshire 
county  T 

^*  1  dare,''  said  the  general  coolly. 
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-  "  Tbeo  you  are  a  base  tool  of  the  faction  m 
power,  and  you  will  find  that  such  mfamy  shall  not 
go  unrewarded.  If  you  do  not  release  my  son  before 
one  hour  is  past,  your  house  shall  not  be  standing 
at  sunrise." 

*^  It  is  in  vain  to  threaten  me,  Colonel  Eustace,^ 
said  the  general  calmly.  **  You  can  fire  my  house 
without  any  great  difficulty,  but  your  son  wilt  be  no 
nearer  a  release  than  before.  He  is  in  very  com- 
fortable quarters,  above  stairs,  where  we  shall  keep 
him  until  General  Lincoln's  arrival,  when  he  will  be 
delivered  into  his  hands,  and  he  will,  of  course,  be 
as  well  treated  as  our  duty  will  possibly  admit^^ 

The  old  colonel  requested  to  see  him,  but  that  also 
was  denied.  **  He  might  send  him  anything  (or  his 
comfort  that  he  chose,  but  as  to  communkatioD,  ver- 
bal or  written,  it  was  entirely  out  of  the  question." 

**May  God  Almighty  punish  you,  one  and  all, 
with  his  severest  scourges,  both  in  this  world  and  the 
next,  for  your  behaviour  to  him  and  to  me  this 
night,*'  said  the  colonel,  and  with  this  hearty  male- 
diction, he  left  the  arsenal,  and  drove  home. 

The  ill-success  of  his  mission  drove  Elizabeth 
Eustace  to  despair,  and  almost  to  madness.  She, 
for  the  first  time,  fell  her  heart  grow  cold  and  averse 
to  her  lover.  She  loved  her  brother  with  such  an 
intensity  of  sisterly  affection,  and  she  thought  him 
now  so  wronged  and  oppressed,  that  she  fancied  she 
began  to  hate  Talbot  for  tlie  part  he  had  borne  in  it 
Mary  Talbot's  feelings  bordered  on  the  same  state, 
and  they  did  nothing  but  mingle  their  tears  over 
their  common  misfortune  the  livelong  night.  Mary 
now,  for  the  first  time,  avowed  to  Elizabeth  what,  for 
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some  time  pasty  the  latter  had  suspected,  and  the 
confession  only  increased  the  anguish  of  the  tender- 
hearted girl. 

When  the  day  dawned,  they  began  to  deliberate 
on  the  means  of  afiecting  a  liberation  of  the  prisoner. 
Elizabeth  suggested  that  her  friend  should  write  to 
her  brother,  and  frankly  state  her  engagement  with 
Eustace,  and  threaten  him  with  her  everlasting  dis- 
pleasure, if  he  did  not  immediately  procure  his  re- 
lease. The  proposal  was  no  sooner  made,  than 
Mary  seized  the  pen,  and  in  a  glowing  letter  of  two 
or  three  pages,  laid  her  relation  with  Eustace,  her 
wishes  and  her  displeasure,  all  freely  before  her  bro- 
ther. She  also  insisted  that  Elizabeth  should  write 
a  note  to  him,  denmnding,  in  good  round  terms,  his 
instant  release,  and  threaten  him  with  perpetual 
banishment  from  her  presence  in  case  of  disobe- 
dience. By  the  time  the  sun  had  reached  the  hori- 
zon, Zeek  Morehouse  was  on  the  way  to  the  fortress 
with  both  documents,  and  with  the  most  positive  in- 
junctions not  to  return  without  an  answer. 

^  Why,  1  can^t  stay  all  day,  Miss  Mary,^^  said 
Zeek,  *^  'case  I've  got  to  play  the  fife  for  our  compa- 
ny.   Bot  ril  wait  two  hours  but  what  1  git  one.'' 

Talbot  received  the  two  letters  just  as  the  reveille 
waked  him,  and  the  sergeant  of  the  guard,  who 
brought  them,  informed  him  that  a  lad  was  waiting 
for  an  answer.  Talbot  hastily  ran  over  both,  and  if 
the  confession  of  his  sister  amazed  and  displeased 
him,  the  tone  of  his  beloved's  letter  was  far  from 
consoling  him.  He  sprang  up  and  dressed  himself, 
and  sat  down  to  write,  but  his  pen  refused  to  do  its 
oflfee,  simply  because  he  had  no  ideas  at  command 
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that  he  dared  to  put  down  in  black  and  while.    He 
began  one  to  his  sister  in  the  foUowing  words : 
"  Mary  Talbot— 

*^  You  are  'certainly  mad,  or  a  ampletoo.  I  am 
amazed  at  your  folly/' — and  there  his  pea  gj^ve  out 
He  con^dered  of  it  again,  and  tore  it  up.  **  Tbeie 
is  no  use  in  remonstrating  in  that  tone  with  her ;  it 
will  only  make  her  more  determined.  What  the 
deuce  to  do,  1  do  not  know.  And  then  tlas  sauqr 
lett^  of  Elizabeth.  E^d,  that  lodes  dangerous! 
1  will  write  politely  to  both  of  them,  and  smooth  it 
over  in  the  best  way  I  can.** 

He  accordingly  commenced  a  fresh  e|MStle  to  his 
sister,  in  which  he  regretted  that  an  unpleasant  duty 
had  made  him  the  instniment  of  arresting  an  indivi- 
dual, who,  to  his  great  astonishment,  he  learned  was 
so  near  becoming  his  brother-in-law ;  but  that  there 
was  now  no  help  for  it,  as  the  law  must  ha?e  its 
course,  and  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  turn  it  aside, 
if  his  own  life  depended  on  it.  To  EUizabetb  he 
wrote,  assuring  her,  that  he  did  not  know,  when  he 
called  out  to  her  brother  to  ^*  stand,"  who  it  was  that 
was  near  him.  That  he  had  no  control  over  his  fiUe 
now,  and  that  he  had  no  doubt  that  he  would  be 
speedily  released.  He,  however,  had  no  means  of 
expediting  that  event,  and  he  recommended  to  her, 
as  well  as  to  his  aster,  to  have  recourse  to  patience, 
as  the  best  remedy  in  such  cases. 

The  ladies  were  both  highly  incensed  at  such  ud- 
feeUng  epistles,  and  wrote  back  a  still  more  hi^ 
toned  joint  production,  the  purport  of  which  was, 
that  neither  of  tbem  looked  upon  him  as  any  better 
than  an  unieeling  monster,  whom  they  never  desired 
to  see  again. 
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Talbot  read  it  with  attention,  and  shrugging  his 
slioulders,  said  to  himself:  "^  We)l,  I  am  certainly  in 
a  hopeful  way.  My  patriotism  is  likely  to  cost  me  a 
sister  and  a  bride.  To  complete  my  felicity « I  ought 
to  lose  a  leg  and  an  arm  to-morrow,  and  then  1  think 
1  should  be  tolerably  miserable.  Curse  on  the  re- 
bellion !  It  is  fated  to  be  my  ruin.  But  as  to  releas- 
ing Eustace  just  now,  1  won't  attempt  it,  let  what 
will  happen,  till  these  foolish  people  are  dispersed — 
scattered  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven.'' 

.  Eustace,  in  the  mean  time,  was  a  prey  to  the 
most  violent  passions.  He  had  raved  and  stormed, 
but  in  vain.  He  threatened  the  whole  garrison  with 
extermination,  if  they  did  not  allow  him  his  liberty, 
but  the  general  was  inexorable.  Finding  all  plans 
for  his  enlargement  useless,  he  set  himself  down  to' 
study  the  deepest  revenge  on  Talbot  that  ever  had 
been  taken  by  one  human  being  upon  another  for  the 
deepest  injuries.  He  thought  of  retaliation— of  cap- 
turing him  with  a  party  of  the  insurgents,  and  carry- 
ing him  into  some  hidden  dungeon,  wliere  he  would 
leave  him  bound  hand  and  foot,  for  a  certain  number 
of  days,  without  food  or  drink.  That  would  feed 
his  revenge,  it  was  true,  but  not  sufficiently.  After 
that,  he  would  still  challenge  him  to  mortal  combat. 
He  woold  have  his  blood — he  would  give  him  for 
^  carrion  to  region-kites^^ — he  would  tear  him  limb 
from  limb  if  he  refused  to  give  him  satisfaction  for  the 
outrage — he  would  live  only  to  be  revenged. 

^  And  what,  mean  time,  was  to  become  of  the 
army  of  the  insurgents  t"  When  he  came  to  consider 
of  that,  a  hope  of  release,  and  a  speedy  prospect  of 
revenge,  danced  before  his  eyes.  ^  They  will  cer- 
tainly attack  the  fort  this  morning,  if  they  are  not 
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mad ;  and  with  two  thousand  men,  if  they  cant 
cany  those  trifling  works,  defended  only  Iqr  ^g^ 
hmdred  faw  militia,  they  ought  to  be  bastinadoed, 
every  man  of  them.  1  shall  have  a  good  opportom^ 
to  witness  the  assault  from  my  windows,  at  all 
events.** 

But  ten  o'clock,  the  hour  fixed  for  the  attack, 
came,  and^no  sign  of  a  movement  in  the  camp  of  the 
insmigents.    Eustace  stood  at  his  window,  straimng 
his  eyes,  thinking  every  moment  he  heard  the  none 
of  drums  and  fifes  at  a  distance,  but  be  was  doomed 
to  be  disappointed.    Captain  Shays  was  holding  a 
council  of  war  with  his  principal  oflScers,  and  tfaeir 
deKberations  were  so  profound  and  eanwest,  that  it 
was  not  till  meridian  that  they  came  to  a  cooclosioii. 
The  captain  then  despatched  messengeis  to  L.oke 
Day  and  Eli  Parsons,  informing  them  that  he  had  de- 
termined to  attack  the  post  at  precisely  four  o'clock 
the  next  day,  on  the  east  side,  and  directing  him  to 
co-operate  on  the  other.    Day  returned  for  answer, 
that  he  could  not  on  the  next  day,  but  he  would  on 
the  day  after.  The  messenger,  who  was  one  of  Day^s 
own  men,  was  taken  prisoner  by  a  scouting  party 
from  the  arsenal,  and  the  letter,  thus  intercepted, 
never  reached  the  captain.  He,  taking  it  for  granted 
that  the  other  would  do  as  he  had  desired,  was  al- 
ready arranging  a  plan  of  repulsing  General  Lin- 
colons  advance,  and  eventually  making  him  prisoner 
of  war  also,  with  all  his  force.    He  bad  decided  that 
such  a  series  of  brilliant  successes  would  place  him 
next  to  General  Washington  as  a  military  comman- 
der, and  put  tht)  destiny  of  the  commonwealth  at  his 
sole  disposal.    In  truth,  hundreds  and  thousands 
'  were  anxiously  awaiting  the  result  of  the  first  battle. 
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to  decide  into  which  scale  they  should  throw  their 
influence  and  exertions.  A  successful  battle  was 
sure  to  place  a  larger  force  than  he  had  ever  yet  as- 
sembled at  his  command. 

The  insurgents  were  weak  enough  to  expect,  that 
General  Shepard,  out  of  respect  to  their  superior  num- 
bers, would  surrender  without  resistance.  Day  sent 
io  a  modest  summons,  as  soon  as  he  had  despatched 
his  messenger,  stating  that  the  ^^  people  at  arms'*  did 
most  peremptorily  demand,  that  the  troops  under  his 
command  in  the  arsenal,  should  lay  down  their  arms, 
which  should  be  deposited  in  the  public  stores,  and 
be  returned  to  them  at  the  end  of  the  contest,  and 
the  troops  themselves  should  return  home  upon 
parole. 

The  general  smiled  at  tlie  insolence  of  the  demand, 
ordered  the  man  to  be  shown  the  way  out  of  the 
yard,  without  deigning  a  reply.  The  rebel  chief, 
when  he  heard  the  little  heed  paid  to  his  herald, 
swore  by  the  living  Jingo,  that  when  Shepard  did 
suirender,  he  should  not  have  the  benefit  of  his  pa* 
role,  but  should  be  kept  in  confinement  during  the 
war,  to  pay  him  for  his  contemptuous  treatment  of 
the  people  at  arms,  and  his  unlawful  arrest  and  de- 
tention of  Major  Eustace. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Long  and  weary  was  the  interval  between  the 
hour  of  the  expected  attack  and  the  setting  of  the 
sun  to  the  imprisoned  major.  He  was  deprived  of 
aU  intelligence  from  without,  except  what  be  could 
glean  by  a  partial  view  of  the  village  from  his  win- 
dows, and  seeing  occasionally  an  officer  or  a*  strag- 
gling party  of  the  rebels,  walking  leisurely  throi^ 
the  street.  He  thought,  when  the  sun  went  dowot 
that  perhaps  a  night  attack  had  been  resolved  upon* 
and  be  still  watched,  with  longing  eyes,  till  the  moon 
rose  at  midnight,  for  the  appearance  of  the  forces. 
Then,  finding  himself  growing  drowsy,  he  threw 
himself  on  his  bed,  with  a  hearty  malison  upon 
Shays,  Day,  Parsons,  and  the  rebel  cause  in  generaL 
^  Lincoln  will  be  upon  them  before  another  day  is 
over  their  heads,  and  1  hope  he  will  shoot  some  of 
them  for  cowardice,  if  nothing  else.  A  pretty  tiio  to 
head  a  rebellion,  truly." 

In  such  meditations  he  spent  another  day,  when, 
about  four  o^clock,  as  the  sentry  at  hip  door  was  re- 
lieved, he  thought  he  heard  something  which  denoted 
an  unusual  commotion  in  the  arsenal.  GtMng  to  his 
window,  to  ascertain  if  it  were  the  arrival  of  General 
Lincoln  with  his  force,  which  was  the  first  idea  that 
struck  him,  he  beheld,  to  his  inexpressible  joy,  the 
main  body  of  the  insurgents,  led  by  Shays  in  pereoD^ 
advancing  on  the  Boston  road,  with  drums  beating 
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and  colours  flyingi  and  with  eveiy  demonatratioa  of 
an  immediate  assault.  They  marched  with  a  firm 
step,  and  apparently  confident  of  success.  But  whea 
Eustace  saw  the  dispositions  which  their  commander 
had  made  for  the  attack — the  troops  stjraggling  along 
in  one  open  column,  without  a  bayonet  fixed — he 
lost  all  patience,  and  could  scarcely  bear  to  keep  his 
eyes  upon  the  ill-advised  parade.  ^'  Oh,  the  stupid 
aas!  what  a  pity  it  wilt  be  if  the  first  shot  does  not 
dash  out  his  brains — ^if  he  had  any !  Ah,  he  is  halt- 
ing— probably  we  shall  now  see  some  grand  military 
manoeuvre.^^ 

The  captain  had  not  halted  for  any  such  purpose, 
but  because  General  Shepard  had  sent  one  of  his 
aids,  widi  Talbot  and  another  gentleman,  who  serv- 
ed as  volunteers,  to  demand  the  intention  of  their 
approach,  and  to  warn  them  of  their  danger.  ^  You 
must  be  aware,"  said  Talbot  to  Captain  Shays, 
**  that  you  are  already  nearer  than  it  is  proper  for  you 
to  remain,  and  as  you  are  within  the  range  of  our 
artillery,  1  advise  you  to  retire  to  a  less  exposed 
position." 

**  1  thank  you  kindly  for  your  good  advice.  Colonel 
Talbot — how  much  is  to  payT^  ^d  the  captain, 
pertly ;  ^  we  mean  to  take  a  position  where  we  shall 
be  len  exposed,  and  that  is  them  barracks  yonder, 
which  it  is  our  intention  to  occupy  this  night,  if  we 
know  our  own  minds." 

**  You  are  surely  not  so  infatuated  as  to  suppose 
that  you  will  be  permitted  to  take  peaceable  posses- 
aion  of  those  barracks.  You  might  as  well  ask  us 
to  lay  down  our  arms  and  march  out  of  the  arsenal 
while  you  march  in,^*  said  Talbot,  warmly. 

*"  WelU  like  enough  that  would  be  the  best  timig 
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you  could  do  ibr  yourselves,^^  and|  80  saying,  he  or 
dered  his  aids  tp  set  the  lixtops  id  motion. 

The  party  frovlk  the  arsenal  galloped  back  to  re- 
port the  answer  to  the.  general,  who  sent  his  aid  once 
more  to  say  to.tbem  that  the  troops  were  posted  there 
by  the  express  orders  of  the  goTViK>r  and  of  coo- 
gress,  and  that  if  they  approached  any  nearer  they 
would  assuredly  be  fired  upon.    They  were  now 
within  two  hundred  yards  of  the  arsenal  itself — and 
as  they  had  advanced,  their  courage  seemed  to  rise 
at  every  step.     . 

^'Tell  Gin'ral  Shepard/'  said  Major  Blackman, 
"  that  he  can  fire  jest  as  soon  as  he  likes — it's  jest 
what  we  want.'* 

^^  Yis!  tell  him  that  I"  said  Brindle,  who  was  stand- 
ing near  Shays,  *'  and  tell  him,  if  he  does  fire,  to  take 
darnM  good  care  he  don't  hit  any  body,  or  it'll  be  the 
WUS8  for  him." 

"  There,  you've  got  it  all  now,'*  said  Capt.  Shays, 
and,  so  saying,  the  word  was  acain  given — ^Foi-^ 
wards  march  !^^ 

The  column  had  advanced  near  a  hundred  yards 
further  before  the  aid  had  delivered  all  these  mes- 
sages ;  when  the  general,  finding  all  expostulatioo 
useless,  determined  to  check  their  advance  by  a  dis- 
charge from  his  artillery.  But  as  he  was  about  to 
order  the  matches  to  be  applied,  his  humane  feelings 
overcame  the  soldier,  and  he  directed  the  pieces  to 
be  elevated  so  that  the  first  shots  should  pass  over 
their  heads.  The  roar  of  the  pieces  did  not  prevent 
the  rebels  from  hearing  the  whizzing  of  the  cannon 
balls  as  they  past  over  them,  and  Shays  himself  was 
the  first  to  exclaim,  ^  By  thunder!  there  idos  metal 
in  them  guns!"  But  the  troops,  who  were  now  more 
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fully  persoaded  Ihat  the  general  did  not  dare  to  fire 
at  them,  and  would  9oon  surrender,  kept  advancing. 
The  cannon  were  reloaded,  and  aa  the  rebels  rose  a 
slight  eminence  in  the  plain,  which  brought  them 
witliin  musket-shot  of  the  troops  in  the  arsenal  yard, 
the  general  now  ordered  tly  pieces  to  be  pointed  at 
the  centre  of  iheir  column.  At  the  same  time,  a 
bugle  sounded  its  shrill  notes,  to  give  them  further 
warning  of  their  danger — but  all  producing  no  effect, 
the  fatal  order,  to  fire!  was  given — and  a  half  dozen 
of  cannon  balls  whizzed  through  their  ranks.  Three 
men  near  the  commander-in-chief  fell  dead,  and  one 
was  dangerously  if  not  mortally  wounded,  and  seve- 
ral moiB  or  less  injured- 
Eustace,  who  had  watched  every  movement  in 
the  most  breathless  suspense,  now  forgot  that  he  was 
not  in  the  field  himself,  and  in  the  most  impassioned 
and  loudest  voice,  cried — ^^  Fix  bayonet !  forward — 
charge  1^'  But  what  was  his  mortification  at  behold- 
ing the  whole  column,  instead  of  obeying  his  orders 
— ^which  it  is  true  they  did  not  hear — ^foiling  into  the 
greatest  confusion,  and  while  General  Shays  was 
an^rently  endeavouring  to  keep  them  in  some  order 
by  attempting  to  display  column,  three-fourths  of  them 
suddenly  wheeled  and  ran  off  with  all  their  might 
Some  cried  ^murder!"  and  threw  down  their  guns 
to  run  the  faster ;  others  turned  and  discharged  their 
pieces  at  the  arsenal,  as  they  got  out  of  musket-shot 
distance — and  when  Captain  Briudle,  whose  men 
had  for  the  most  part  stood  waiting  for  the  captain  to 
run  before  they  would  start,  looked  round  him,  he 
found  himself  and  Major  Blackman  the  only  corn- 
officers  on  the  ground.  The  position  of 
admitted  of  no  delay.    The  majors  rcigiment 
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had  disappeared  in  mass,  and  the  captain's  bad  but 
seventy  men  left ;  one  of  the  killed  was  bis  first  oor* 
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"  1  say,  major,"  said  the  captain,  ^  I  guess  there 
ain't  much  use  in  our  stayin'  here  alone ;  let^s  be 
movin ;"  and  so  saying,  as  he  gave  the  word  to  his 
men,  they  started  oflf  with  a  most  unmilitary  step  for 
a  retreat 

^  Hello !^^  cried  the  captain,  who  was  trying  to 
keep  up  with  them ;  *'  what  the  plague  are  you  about 
runnin^  at  sich  a  rate.  Halt !  1  say,  why  don't  ye 
halt  !^^  and  he  ran  all  the  while  as  fast  as  hb  legs 
would  carry  him. 

When  they  were  out  of  the  reach  of  the  artilleiyy 
they  slackened  their  pace,  but  they  were  by  no  means 
easy  in  their  minds.  They  might  be  pursued — tbey 
might  be  overtaken  and  cut  to  pieces,  for  General 
Shepard  had  a  hundred  horse  posted  inside.  Besides, 
they  were  anxious  to  overtake  their  comrades,  who 
had  got  the  start  of  them  by  two  or  three  minutes, 
and  in  that  short  time  had  left  them  nearly  a  mile 
behind. 

The  scene  had  overwhelmed  Eustace  with  shame, 
disappointment,  and  amassment.  After  a  few  mo- 
ments, however,  he  began  to  entertain  hopes  that 
they  would  rally  and  return  to  the  assault.  ^  They 
are  fresh  troops,  the  greater  part  of >|hejD^^^  said  he, 
^^  but  they  will  soon  get  accustomed  to  tlie  sound  of 
cannon-balls!  a  first  repulse  is  nothings  1  have  known 
many  a  brave  corps,  that  would  run  at  th^  first  fire 
from  a  redoubt,  but  would  return  and  storm  it  most 
gallantly.^^ 

But,  alas!  for  General  Shays's  army.  They  never 
looked  behind  them  until  they  reached  Ludlow,  a 
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village  at  ten  miles  distance  from  the  field  erf*  action, 
if  such  it  may  be  properly  called.  By  that  time, 
Captain  Brindle^s  corps  had  formed  a  junction  with 
the  main  body. 

«"  Oh  I  Lord  !"  said  the  captain,  "^  if  this  is  the 
way  ye're  a-goin'  to  fight,  I  don't  want  to  have  any 
more  to  do  with  it  I  resign  my  commission,  and 
you  can  chuse  a  new  captain  jest  as  soon  as  yoa 
please.  Tm  a-goin*  back  to  Springfield,  and  I'm 
darnM  if  1  donH  jine  th^  inemy  if  1  git  a  good  chance. 
I'm  done  with  ye  all." 

It  was  in  vain  that  his  men  remonstrated.  That 
report  being  made  to  the  commander-in-chief,  he  at* 
tempted  to  soothe  him,  and  to  induce  him  to  hold  on 
a  day  or  too  longer ;  all  would  not  do,  and  the  cap- 
tain's resignation  being  duly  accepted,  he  summoned 
Zeek  Morehouse  to  accompany  him  boma 

^  Why  you  ain't  a-goin'  to  take  our  fifer  with  you 
too  t"  asked  the  men. 

^  Darned  if  1  ainH  though !  come  along,  Zeek,  and 
bring  your  fife  with  you.  Catch  me  in  such  a  foolish 
scrape  agin,  and  I  give  ye  leave  to  tar  and  feather 
me,  and  ride  me  on  a  rail.** 

This  dangerous  example  of  the  captain  was  fol- 
lowed by  several  other  resignations  of  both  officers 
and  privates,  the  latter  of  whom  did  not  wait  to  make 
a  formal  tender  of  them,  but  walked  off  without  cere- 
mony, as  they  got  good  opportunities. 

As  the  captain  went  along  home  with  his  young 
fifer,  who  occasionally  played  a  tune  to  enliven  the 
march,  the  latter  abruptly  said,  **Now,  Cap'n  Kye, 
what  did  you  come  off  so  short  for  f  You've  got 
some  plaguey  kink  in  your  old  head,  I  know." 

«^  To  he  sure  1  bev' ;  don't  you  know  that  all  our 
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chance  was  gittin'.  inter  the  daniM  araeoaU  alore 
Lincola  gpt  up  here  amongst  us?  That  urouM  a 
struck  a  terror,  but  ye  see  it^s  all  up  the  chimney  now. 
He'll  be  in  Springfield  by  the  time  we  get  back,  and 
damM  if  I  don't  think  the  best  thing  we  can  due, 
will  be  to  sham  good  friends  to  government,  and  jine 
his  army.  There^U  be  trouble  for  some  people^s  necks 
after  this  rebellion's  put  down ;  Tm  sick  oa\  and  1 
have  been  for  some  time.    1  shall  jest  take  up  a 
gun  as  a  private,  and  go  to  tlie  gin'ral  and  voluii- 
teer." 

""Why,  the  old  cumeini  kill  ye!  HeHl  shoot 
ye  jest  as  quick  as  he  would  a  red  fox.  You  belter 
not'* 

^  1  will !  I  know  what  I'm  about.  I've  got  more 
reasons  than  I  shall  tell  everybody." 

The  truth  waS|  that  the  period  of  the  captain's 
nuptials  was  fast  approaching,  and  be  had  no  idea  of 
being  a  fugitive,  or  a  prisoner  for  treason,  at  that  in- 
teresting epoch.  He  was  a  shrewd  calculator, 
and  his  course  had  been  taken  with  the  fullest  deli- 
beration. 

When  he  reached  Springfield,  he  found  it  still  ag^ 
tated  with  the  apprehennons  of  another  attack  firm 
the  whole  body  of  the  insurgents,  and  he  learned  that 
General  Shepard  Umself  shared  in  those  apprebeo- 
^ons.  As  he  knew  the  importance  of  such  a  success 
to  prop  the  sinking  cause  of  the  insurgents,  he  coo- 
cluded  that  they  would  not  renounce  the  attempt 
while  a  hope  remained  to  them.  General  Linccdo 
was  still  at  a  day  and  a  half's  distance,  and  the  re- 
bels were  probably  more  exasperated  than  disheart- 
ened. 

The  next  morning  early,  Hezekiah  proceeded 
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Straight  to  the  arseDal,  after  collecting  what  informa- 
tion he  could,  and  asked  to  see  the  ^  gin'ral/^  He  was 
admitted  to  his  presence,  after  some  delay,  as  he  re- 
fiised  to  give  his  name  to  the  officer  of  the  day,  to 
whom  he  happened  to  be  unknown — but  at  leng^ 
he  was  sent  in. 

The  general  was  surprised  at  his  visit,  as  he  was 
well  aware  that  he  had  been  one  of  the  officers  of 
the  rebels,  and  supposing  that  he  came  with  some 
ptopontion  from  them,  inquired  who  had  sent  him  T 
**  Why,  ye  see,  gin^ral,  I  come  on  my  own  hook, 
tins  time.  I've  reigned  my  commission  in  that  con- 
sam ;  and  IVe  a  mint  to  list  for  a  private  in  your 
army.  I  donH  want  to  have  anything  to  due  with 
ach  a  plaguy  pack  of  cowards  as  they  be;  and  Pve 
made  up  my  mind  to  support  the  government,  and 
111  take  the  oath  of  'legiance  as  soon  as  you  like.^* 
**  But  were  you  not  with  the  party  that  attacked 
the  arsenal  yesterday  afternoon?''  said  the  general. 

^Ha!  ha!  1  hope  you  don't  call  that  a  'tack.  But, 
hows'ever,  I  ruUier  guess  1  was ;  I  won't  lie  about 
it,  any  how." 

**  And  where  did  you  leave  themt  where  are  they 
nowf  inquired  the  general  eagerly ;  for  he  had  as 
yet  received  no  intelligence  from  them.  Hezekiah 
detailed  the  particulars  of  the  retreat,  and  of  his  quit- 
ting them,  and  gave  it  as  hb  opinion  that  they  would 
break  up  of  themselves  in  a  very  few  days.  ^^They 
can't  hang  together,"  said  he,  ^  and  you  need'nt  be 
oneasy  about  'em  at  all.  I've  been  a  wantin'  to  quit 
for  some  time,  and  now  Tm  clear  on  'em,  1  want  to 
keep  so,  and  so  to  due  that,  I  shall  hev'  to  take  m 
gun  OD  your  side." 
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The  general  could  not  help  smiling  at  the  easj 
impudence  of  the  proposal ;  but  as  he  was  by  no 
means  so  certain  as  the  captain  appeared  to  be  of 
the  pacific  intentions  of  the  rebels,  and  as  so  much 
depended  on  the  preservation  of  that  post,  he  did  not 
decline  the  services  of  the  new  volunteer ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  ordered  him  to  be  su|^lied  with  a  gun 
and  put  into  the  ranks  of  one  of  the  infantry  cxxii- 
panies  then  drilling.  Hezekiah  longed  to  inqoiie 
after  the  fate  of  the  major,  but,  upon  reflection,  said 
to  himself,  *'  They  11  think  I'm  come  a  spjrin',  and  I 
can't  do  him  any  good,  so  1  guess  1  may  as  weO 
hold  my  tongue/^ 

Eustace  was  as  closely  guarded  as  ever;  and  in 
reply  to  his  impatient  and  imperious  demand  for 
liberty,  at  a  personal  interview  with  the  general,  be 
was  politely  told  that  his  case  should  be  laid  before 
Gen.  Lincoln  immediately  on  his  arrival,  and  that 
probably  he  might  come  vested  with  some  disc^ie* 
tionary  powers  upon  the  subject ;  but  in  the  mean 
time  no  such  authority  could  be  exercised  by  any 
other  person  whatever. 

The  position  of  Talbot  was  yet  more  awkward 
and  more  painful  than  that  into  which  he  had  brought 
his  enemy.  His  letters  %vere  now  not  only  returned 
unopened  by  his  betrothed,  but  by  his  own  faster, — 
So  angry  was  she  with  him  for  dc^laying  the  release 
of  his  prisoner,  that  all  his  protestations  of  inability 
to  eflect  it,  only  made  her  more  positive  in  rec)inring 
it,  and  more  irritated  at  her  ill  success. .  The  stem 
refusal  of  the  general  also,  to  allow  *^im  the  privi- 
Ijgfi  of  receiving  letters  from  his  friends,  or  of  writing 
a  line  to  any  one  among  tliem,  quite  upset  her  pbilo- 
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ac^hy.  She,  however,  still  cherished  the  hope  that 
her  own  influence  with  General  Lincoln  might  pre* 
vail  over  all  objections,  and  as  his  arrival  was  hourly 
expected,  she  determined  to  apply  to  him  at  the  first 
opportunity.  She  accordingly  kept  a  note  ready  to 
send  him,  as  soon  as  he  should  make  his  appearance, 
requesting  the  favour  of  a  few  moments'  conversa- 
tion with  him  at  his  earliest  leisure. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


The  roar  of  artillery,  the  roll  of  the  drums,  and 
the  shrill  notes  of  the  buglei  with  the  shouts  of  the 
troops  from  the  arsenal  yard,  gave  notice,  about  noon 
of  the  next  day,  that  the  advance  guard  of  General 
Lincoln^s  army  was  entering  the  borders  of  the  vil- 
lage. Four  regiments  of  infantry,  three  or  four  com- 
panies of  artillery,  and  a  squadron  of  horse,  all  with 
the  most  soldier-like  appearance,  and  with  an  air  of 
triumph  visible  in  their  features,  marched  to  the  mu- 
sic of  an  excellent  band,  and  the  whole  villagie  was 
thrown  into  ecstaoy  by  the  arrival  of  their  new 
guests.  There  was  scarcely  a  manjor  woman  with- 
in the  whole  compass  of  it,  who  would  acknowledge 
that  they  were  any  other  than^staunch  friends  of  the 
'government  All  parties  aapeared  to  be  equally 
overjoyed  and  anxious  to  weacome  their  visitors. 

The  mildness  and  urbanity,  for  which  Gen.  Lin- 
coln was  so  justly  famed,  did  not  prevent  him  firom 
exercising  the  military  qualities  for  which  he  was 
equally  celebrated,  of  promptitude  and  energy.  Al- 
though the  march  that  morning  had  been  a  forced 
one  of  twenty  miles,  through  the  snow  and  in  wea- 
ther of  more  than  usual  severity,  no  sooner  bad  he 
ascertained  that  Luke  Day,  with  his  five  hundred 
men,  and  Parsons,  with  his  Berkshire  recruits,  were 
posted  so  near  him,  and  that  the  main  body,  under 
Shays,  had  taken  up  a  position  but  ten  miles  ofl^  and 
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the  insurgents  were  so  fitr  recovering  from  their  first 
alarm  as  to  be  joining  him  again,  than  he  at  once 
decided  that  the  troops  should  be  put  in  motion  in 
three  hours,  and  gave  directions  that  they  should  re- 
pose themselves,  in  the  mean  time,  as  comfortably 
as  possible.  For  himself,  the  idea  of  rest  did  not 
even  occur  to  him«  There  were  so  many  arrange- 
ments to  be  made — so  many  different  matters  to  be 
heard  and  decided  on,  that  he  was  not  left  a  moment 
to  thbk  of  himself.  Among  the  rest,  the  case  of  our 
hero  was  brought  under  his  consideration. 

^  Oh,  1  am  gljad  on  his  account  that  he  was  ar- 
rested,  as  well  as  on  account  of  the  public  interest. 
Let  him  be  well  treated,  and  carefully  guarded.  1 
remember  a  circumstance  or  two  connected  with  his 
name,  that  makes  me  anxious  to  have  him  closely 
watched  until  these  troubles  are  over.  Then  I  will 
write  to  Boston  to  learn  the  pleasure  of  the  governor 
with  respect  to  his  future  disposition,''  said  the 
general. 

The  two  generals  passed  on  to  some  other  topic, 
and  while  they  were  discussing  it,  a  letter  was  brought 
in,  by  one  of  his  aids,  to  General  Lincoln.  He 
glanced  at  the  address,  and  saw  a  lady^s  band-writ- 
ing. 

**  Excuse  me,  my  dear  general,*'  said  he,  with  a 
smile,  **  but  as  this  appears  to  be  a  communication 
from  a  lady,  you  see  the  necessity  of  suspending  all 
other  business  for  a  few  moments." 

And  wondering  who  and  what  it  could  be,  he 
opened  and  read  the  brief  note  from  Miss  Talbot, 
which  she  bad  kept  ready  sealed  the  last  forty-eight 
hottiB  to  despatch  to  him. 

"*  Where  is  the  messenger  that  brougbt  this  f  said 


he  to  the  aid,  who  had  retiied  to  a  respecdbl  dis> 
tance. 

"  Waiting  without,  ar,*^  was  the  reply,  and  the 
general  saying  he  would  letum  in  twenty  aunutes, 
snatched  up  his  hat,  and  went  out  to  speak  with 
lum. 

**  Are  you  the  pereon  who  brought  a  note  to  me,  a 
moment  agof*  said  be  to  our  hopeful  lad,  Zeek 
Morehouse. 

^  I  b'lieve  I  be,''  said  Zeek,  ^  if  you  are  Gin^ral 
Lincoln." 

*'  Where  is  the  lady  who  gave  it  to  you  !*'  asked 
the  general,  hastily. 

*'l  s'pose  she's  at  our  house.  1  left  ber  there 
when  1  come  here." 

**  And  where  is  yemr  Aotijre,  sir?"  said  the  general, 
beckoning  him  nearer. 

**  Why,  Colonel  Eustace^  to  be  sure.  But  look- 
a-here,  ainH  you  a  goin'  to  ^ve  an  answer  to  that 
*are  letter  I  brought  ye  ?  Miss  Maryll  pull  my  eais 
if  1  don*t  bring  one,  1  due  bTieve.  1  never  see'd  her 
in  ach  a  pet  afore  in  m^  life." 

^  Come  with  me,  my  lad,  and  show  me  the  way  ;** 
and  so  saying,  with  Zeek  for  his  only  escort,  the 
general  made  his  way  to  the  arsenal  gate.  As  he 
was  about  to  pass  through,  one  of  his  colonels  stept 
up  to  lum,  and  vatli  a  respectful  salute,  inquired  if 
he  was  going  into  the  village  without  a  guard,  and 
on  foot 

^  Both,  my  dear  colonel :  1  am  not  so  magnificent 

as  to  wish  a  guard  for  show,  and  certainly  1  do  not 

require  it  for  safety.    I  am  pretty  well  satisfied  with 

my  equestriah  exercises  for  some  days  past,*  and 
I  prefer  to  walk.*' 


^  But  if  you  will  permit  me  to  say  do  much)  gene- 
ral, 1  think  you  run  some  risk  in  going  abroad  so 
publicly,  without  attendants.^* 

**Oh !  J  believe  1  haire  a  trusty  guide,  and  1  have 
a  bold  presentiment  of  security.  I  shall  be  back  in 
half  an  hour.**  And  touching  his  beaver  slightly  to 
him,  he  hurried  off  with  his  new  acquaintance. 

*How  far  do  you  call  it,  my  lad  T*  said  be  to  his 
companion. 

^  Well,  it's  a  purty  smart  walk,''  said  Zeek ; 
^  about  as  fur  as  from  befe  to  the  meetin*  house.  But 
if  l*d  a  known  you*d  a  come  along,  I*d  brought  the 
sleigh,  and  gin'  ye  a  ride.  By  Jimminy,  1  guess  the 
old  man'U  stare  when  he  sees  you.  You  know  bim, 
like  enough,  don*t  ye  ?^ 

^  Whom  do  you  call  old  man  ?*^  said  the  general, 
gravely. 

^  Why,  Colonel  Ek»tace ;  that's  the  way  we  caH 
him,  when  he  ain*t  by." 

**  My  lad,  you  are  wanting  in  respect  to  your  mas* 
ter,  to  speak  of  him  in  that  manner,"  said  the  gene- 
ral, coolly. 

**  Why,  now,  he  ain't  none  o'  my  master.  I'm 
only  bound  to  him  till  1  am  of  age,"  said  Zeek« 

**  And  what  do  you  call  yonradf,  then  ?"  said  the 
general,  with  a  good-natured  smile. 

^  My  name's  Zeek  More'ous." 

^  No— what  title  do  you  ^ve  yourself?  What  ap- 
pellation ?  Do  you  understand  me  f* 

''  Dam*d  if  1  due/'  quotb  ZeA. 

^  Why,  sir,  do  you  call  yonnelf  C!ol.  Eustace^ 
scrvaBi— domestic — boy— 4ietp— or  what  do  yon  call 
youiself  while  you  are  in  his  service  f ' 

*^  Why,  l*m  his  boy,  I  s'poee.    Some  calls  me  hia 
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'  help,'  but  I  doDt  ibink  that's  correct,  for  I  doa\ 
git  DO  wagers.'' 

*^  And  how  is  your  master's  health  T'  said  the 
general,  not  heeding  Zeek's  objection  to  the  phraae. 

'^  Oh !  the  colonel  is  not  so  smart  as  he  was.  He 
frets  Uke  ail  natur  'bout  Mister  Harry's  business. 
You  see  that's  enough  to  make  anybody  firet ;  and 
he  ha'nt  hardly  left  his  room  sen'  he  come  back 
iropi  the  arsenal,  the  night  he  was  took  prisoner." 

The  general  hurried  forward,  and,  in  a  few  mo- 
ments, was  ushered,  by  his  guide,  into  the  parlour, 
where  the  two  young  ladies  were  impatiently  expect- 
ing the  return  of  their  courier.  They  had  do  idea  of 
seeing  the  general  in  proper  person  so  soon. 

Mary  Talbot  gave  a  cry  of  surprise  and  joy,  and 
ran  to  shake  hands  with  him.  She  then  turned  and 
presented  her  young  friend,  while  her  own  blushes 
and  embarrassment  contrasted  so  strangely  with  the 
perfect  calmness  and  self-possession  which  the  gene- 
ral had  often  remarked  and  admired  in  her,  that  he 
began  *to  feel  exceedingly  curious  to  know  the  secret 
of  the  two  ladies. 

Miss  Talbot  expressed  her  gratitude  for  the  polite 
attention  of  the  general  to  her  request,  and  when 
he  inquired,  with  some  symptoms  of  haste,  whether 
he  could  have  the  happiness  of  receiving  her  com- 
mands in  anything,  she  stated — her  face  all  the  while 
suffused  with  blushes — that  the  brother  of  Miss  Eus- 
tace bad  been,  as  she  believed,  most  wrongfully  ar- 
rested, and  was  kept  a  close  prisoner  at  the  arsenal ; 
that  as  her  own  brother  was  the  cause  of  it,  she 
thought  it  her  duty  to  appeal  to  him,  as  commander- 
in-chief,  and  to  implore  him,  for  the  sake  of  his  aged 
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and  unhappy  father,  and  his  distressed  sister,  for  fab 
liberty. 

Elizabeth,  who  had  risen  from  her  seat,  and  passed 
her  arm  within  Miss  Talbot^  clasped  her  hands  in 
«lence,  and  gave  a  sigh  and  look  of  entreaty,  while 
her  eyes  glistened  with  tears,  which,  for  the  moment, 
almost  got  the  better  of  the  general's  firmness.  He 
eyed  Mary  Talbot's  changing  features  and  brilliant 
black  eye  with  some  suspicion,  and  half-fancied  that 
he  read  a  deeper  interest  in  them,  in  the  fate  of  a 
lover,  than  the  other  manifested  in  the  fate  of  her 
brother.    He  courteously  replied  to  her — 

^  Miss  Talbot,  1  am  not  without  hopes,  that  the 
speedy  restoration  of  tranquillity  in  this  quarter  will 
make  it  unnecessary  to  detain  Mr.  Eustace  in  his 
present  confinement  In  the  mean  time,  you  may 
be  assured — and  1  beg  you,  Miss  Eustace,  to  take 
this  on  the  word  and  honour  of  a  soldier — that  every 
possible  comfort  and  indulgence  shall  be  extended 
to  him,  which  it  is  in  my  power  to  grant  him.'' 

^^But,  general,''  said  Mary  Talbot,  ^*why  not  grant 
him  his  liberty  ?  If  you  have  the  power,  I  hope  you 
will  not  want  the  inclination.  How  irksome,  how 
cruel,  must  be  his  confinement !  Elizabeth,  why  do 
you  not  try  to  move  his  pity  for  your  brother  ?"  Her 
own  lips  quivered  with  agitation — she  clasped  Eliza- 
beth's neck  with  her  arms,  and  for  the  second  time  in 
her  life,  Elizabeth  Eustace  saw  her  melt  into  tears. 

The  general  was  now  tolerably  certain  of  his  hy- 
pothesis, and  while  he  was  meditating  a  retreat  from 
fiirther  entreaties,  Elizabeth  made  her  appeal  to  the 
generous  feelings  of  his  nature,  and  spoke  with  such 
DMnring  eloquence,  in  such  tender  melting  tones,  and 
enforced  her  pleading  with  such  a  shower  of  tears. 
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that  ihe  general  was  on  the  point  of  ruahing  oat,  fix 
fear  heshoiild  be  vanquisbed  in  spite  of  his  reaaiMi. 

*^My  dear  young  ladies,^*  cried  be,  taking  thor 
bands,  **  if  you  knew  bow  much  I  am  pained  to  be 
unable  to  grant  your  request,  I  am  sure  you  would 
think  me  more  an  object  of  pity  than  the  young  gm- 
tleman  whose  cause  you  have  pleaded  ao  eloqueally. 
Indeed,  I  should  be  quite  willing  to  undergo  all  tis 
confinement,  for  the  sake  of  having  two  such  advo- 
cates enlisted  in  my  behalf." 

^  Ah,  general,^*  cried  Mary  Talbot,  reproachfidly, 
*^  you  trifle  with  odr  prayers*  You  can  grant  them 
if  you  will !" 

^  Not  II  he  is  in  custody  by  a  higher  authority 
than  mine ;  but  all  I  can  do  to  alleviate  ius  unplea- 
sant situation,  rely  on  it,  shall  be  done.'' 

^^  Then  you  refuse  us  our  request  for  his  liberty  P 
said  she. 

*^  That  sliall  be  granted  when  it  depends  on  me,'^ 
and  he  was  bowing  to  take  his  leave. 

^  But,  in  the  mean  time,*'  said  she^  ^  may  he  not 
be  allowed  to  see  his  friends — ^his  aster  here,  his  bro- 
tlier,  liis  father — and  to  write  to  them  1" 

^*  1  Will,  so  iar  as  my  request  goes,  do  all  in  my 
power  to  get  him  permissi(Mi  to  write  to  his  sister,  as 
often  as  he  pleases.  Is  there  any  other  person  to 
whom  you  would  have  the  privilege  extended.  Miss 
Talbot  ?  But  recollect  that  he  is  to  receive  no  an- 
swers, no  communication  from  without,  whatever. 
I  trust  Miss  Eustace  will  not  abuse  the  privilege,  bjr 
receiving  letters  for  others  and  conveying  them  to 
them.'' 

^^  Indeed  I  will  not,''  said  she,  deUghied  to  iod 
that  her  brother  was  to  have  that  indulgence  ^Uend* 
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ed  to  Urn.  ^  Bot,^'  added  she,  archly,  ^^  1  think  he 
should  write  to  this  lady,  to  thank  her  for  her  kind 
intercession  on  his  behalf.  1  am  sure  there  would 
be  no  treason  in  his  letters  to  her.^'* 

^  Indeed  I  am  quite  of  that  opinion,  and  her  name 
shall  be  also  included  in  the  list  of  the  privileged,^^ 
and  enjoying  the  deep  confusion  and  scarlet  blushes 
of  Mary  Talbot,  he  took  leave,  and  hurried  back  to 
the  arsenal. 

His  stay  had  been  so  prolonged  that  his  officers 
were  beginning  to  grow  alarmed.  The  general  gave 
orders  to  parade  the  troops,  and  while  that  was  doing, 
ordered  Eustace  to  be  brought  to  his  quarters. 

He  entered  the  room,  in  charge  of  an  ensign  and 
half  a  dozen  men.  *^  Remain  outside  the  door,  till  1 
call  you,^^  said  the  general  to  them ;  and  he  advanced 
Co  Eustace  and  tendered  him  his  hand. 

Eustace — who  had  come  in  with  the  roost  dignified 
suUenness,  and  prepared  to  beard  and  insult  him — 
when  he  recollected  Gen.  Lincoln  of  the  revolution, 
and  the  many  kind  thinp  he  had  said  and  done  to 
him  on  more  than  one  occasion — laid  aside  his  frown, 
and  shook  hands  with  him  most  cordially. 

^  My  dear  major,"  said  the  general,  ^*  1  have  heard 
your  pase  stated,  and  1  sent  for  you,  to  say,  that  1 
hope  a  very  few  days  will  put  it  in  my  power  to  con* 
gratulate  you  on  your  enlargement  In  the  mean 
time,  you  will  be  at  liberty  to  write  to  two  persons 
who  have  requested  that  favour  to  be  allowed  you." 
Eustace  was  on  the  point  of  saying,  with  his 
haughtiest  air,  that  ^*  he  would  accept  of  no  favour 
from  tyrants,  and  the  tools  of  tyrants ;"  but  he  be* 
tbou^t  himself  that  he  had  better  first  ascertain  who 
they  were  that  had  made  such  an  application  on  his 
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behalf,  and  he  accordingly  asked,  **  what  two  person 
they  were  that  he  was  to  have  the  invaluable  privi* 
lege  of  writing  to  r 

^  Two  ladies,  whom  I  have  just  left,*^  said  the  ge* 

neral;  ^^Miss  Eustace  and  Miss Oh!  1  dare 

say  you  are  quite  indifferent  about  the  other.^ 

''  For  God's  sake  tell  me— is  it  Miss  Talbot  T" 

**  It  is  that  very  lady  herseIG  whom  you  may,  if 
you  choose,  thank  for  this  change  in  your  situatioii. 
But  I  have  one  condition  to  make — ^that  you  do  not 
write  of  any  political  or  military  matters  to  her  io 
your  letters,''  he  added,  with  a  smile, 

"  No  fear  of  it  !"  cried  Eustace,  with  a  slight 
blush ;  ^  1  give  you  my  honour  to  that  effect,  if  you 
require  it." 

**  Moreover,"  said  the  general,  laughingly,  ^  that 
you  write  nothing  that  can  be  construed  into  love- 
making,  to  which  I  do  not  wish  to  be  accessary." 

^'Good  God!  general,  you  are  not  serious  in 
that !"  said  Eustace,  in  some  alarm. 

*^  No !  no !  you  are  at  liberty  to  write  as  much  of 
that  tender  subject  as  you  please ;  only  remember, 
that  gentle  vows,  reduced  to  black  and  white,  may 
make  you  lock  blue,  if  they  should  happen  to  be 
brought  out  against  you  in  after  years.  Good  day.  Sir, 
you  have  no  time  to  lose  in  commencing ;"  and  open- 
ing the  door,  Eustace's  guard  of  honour  re-conducted 
him  to  his  solitary  chamber. 

In  a  few  moments,  a  plentiful  supply  of  pens,  ink, 
paper,  and  sealing-wax  were  sent  to  him,  with  the 
compliments  of  Gen.  Lincoln,  and  Eustace,  forget- 
ting that  he  was  a  prisoner— foigetting  the  rebel 
cause,  his  new  constitution,  and  all  the  visions  of  his 
restless  ambition,  did  not  cease  writing  till  be  bad 
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filled  three  sheets  of^paper.  Luckily  for  the  reader, 
they  are  not  to  be  found,  or  it  would  have  been  our 
duty  to  insert  them  here  verbatim.  ^  That  will  do 
for  the  present,"  said  Eustace,  laying  down  his  pen, 
and  sealing  them  as  expeditiously  as  possible.  "  She 
must  have  it  this  evening,  and  to-morrow  1  will  write 
one  twice  as  long,  to  her." 

So  intently  had  he  been  occupied  with  his  epistle, 
that  the  stir  in  the  army,  as  it  prepared  to  move,  the 
music,  and  the  tramp  of  the  corps  of  cavalry,  had  not 
induced  him  to  rise  from  his  chair.  He  now  sent  for 
the  officer  who  had  been  left  in  command  of  the  gar- 
rison, and  having  hastily  enclosed  his  letter  in  a  blank 
envelope  to  hb  sister,  he  requested  him  to  despatch 
it  forthwith. 

The  officer  was  an  old  comrade  of  his  own  during 
the  recent  war,  and  as  he  had  received  orders  to  al- 
low him  to  write  to  our  two  ladies,  he  promised  to 
forward  it  instanter.  ^  But,"  said  he,  on  taking  it, 
**  major,  this  is  apparently  a  package  of  letters  for 
other  people :  1  must  remind  you  thai  is  not  permit- 
ted.'' 

**  Upon  my  honour,  colonel,  there  is  but  one  letter 
inside,  and  that  to  the  lady  whom  I  was  allowed  to 
write  to.'' 

^  Good  heavens !  all  this  but  one  letter!  why,  it 
will  take  her  a  day  and  a  half  to  read  it.  However, 
V\\  send  it  upon  your  assurance." 

**  Do,  if  you  please,"  said  Eustace,  eagerly,  and 
without  even  thinking  to  inquire  of  the  operations  of 
the  army,  and  the  positbn  of  the  insurgents,  he  bur* 
ried  his  old  friend  out  of  the  room. 

The  army  had  been  put  in  motion  within  three 
hours  after  its  arrival,  and  as  the  insurgents  under 
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Day  wexe  still  posted  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
river,  and  those  under  Persons  and  Shays,  had  fanned 
a  junction  at  the  post  of  the  latter,  ten  miles  noctb- 
eastward ;  the  general  at  once  ordered  the  Hamp- 
slure  troops  under  General  Shepard  to  move  up  the 
river  to  prevent  a  junction  of  Day's  fcnroes  with  the 
other  body,  and  he  himself  crossed  the  river  on  the 
ice,<to  dislodge  them  from  their  post.  The  guard  at 
the  advanced  post  on  the  bank,  boldly  drew  up,  and 
the  main  body  at  some  distance,  was  put  in  motkxi  to 
support  them.  As  the  government  troops  drew  nearer, 
and  thdr  bright  bayonets  flashed  in  the  eyes  of  the 
rebels,  they  commenced  a  hasty  retreat  toward  the 
main  body  of  their  companions.  That  was  now 
drawn  up  in  a  strong  position,  which  two  hundred 
disciplined,  resolute  men  might  have  maintained  for 
hours  against  as  many  thousands.  But,  after  two  or 
three  minutes  consultation  among  thtir  leaders,  the 
word  was  given  to  retire.  The  order  was  quite  un- 
necessary, {(X  the  flight  was  already  beginning,  and 
soon  became  general.  Their  ranks  were  instantly 
broken,  and  the  whole  body,  oflicers  and  men,  ran 
through  the  snow,  as  if  they  had  wings  to  their  feet 
The  general,  who  had  anticipated  a  skirmish  at  leasl» 
fiom  the  first  preparations,  was  struck  with  astomsb- 
ment,  and  was  even  mortified  to  see  so  many  of  his 
fellow-citizens  take  to  their  heels  without  firing  a 
gun. 

^  I  would  not  have  believed  that,  if  I  bad  not  seen 
it  !^^  exclaimed  he  to  the  ofiicers  around  him.  ^  Can 
those  people  be  Massachusetts  lads,  and  run  so,fike 
a  flock  of  deer?'' 

^  AhP^  said  Talliot,  who  was  serving  as  a  volun- 
teer, **  give  those  same  lads  the  *  law  on  their  side,* 
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and  fbey  will  stand  their  ground  against  any  odds ! 
Bat,  if  you  speak  of  running,  J  think  we  saw  some 
finer  speed  the  other  day,  when  General  Shays  made 
bis  assault  upon  our  garrison.*^ 

The  cavalry  was  ordered  to  pursue,  and  to  make 
prisoners,  \[  possible  o{  Day  and  his  principal  offi- 
cers. ^^  But,  let  no  man  be  fired  upon,  or  hurt,  who 
does  not  actually  resist,"'  said  the  general.  "  1 1  is  a 
bloodless  victory  so  far,  and  1  wish  to  heaven  it  may 
remain  sa" 

Talbot,  who  was  burning  to  avenge  some  of  the  nu* 
nierous  insults  he  had  received  from  them,  rode  close 
to  the  generaPs  side  and  in  a  low  tone  began  to  remon* 
strateontheill-timed  clemency  ofhisorders.  ^  It  isne- 
cessary  to  make  an  example,  and,  on  my  conscience  1 
lielieve,"  said  he  sternly,  ^*  that  if  you  will  give  orders 
to  cut  down  some  dozens  of  the  fugitives,  it  will  be 
far  better  for  the  future  tranquillity  of  the  county.  If 
you  will  allow  roe  to  take  twenty  men  only,  1 
will  do  execution  upon  them  that  they  will  remem- 
ber/' 

^ For  shame!  Col.  Talbot,  1  blush  for  your  un- 
feeling, barbarous  proposal,"  and  repeating  his  or- 
ders to  the  commander  of  the  squadron,  he  struck  his 
spurs  into  his  horse's  flanks,  and,  followed  by  all  iys 
aids,  rode  at  full  speed  after  them,  to  be  certain  that 
his  instructions  were  strictly  observed.  The  insur- 
gents had  fired  some  straggling  shots  as  they  retired, 
and  wounded  two  or  three  troopers  slightly,  and  he 
feared  that  the  exasperation  of  the  moment  might 
lead  them  to  some  excess.  But  the  speed  of  the  in- 
surg^otSi  and  their  betaking  themselves  to  tlie  fields 
and  woods,  saved  them  from  any  retaliation.  Ten 
or  twelve  oiliy  were  caught,  and  those  were  soon 
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after  suflered  to  depart  in  peace,  after  taking  the  oalk 
of  altegiance,  and  giving  their  parole  of  honour  nol 
to  bear  arms  against  the  coromonwealtb.  The  rest 
pushed  for  Northampton  and  the  vicinity,  and  iqioa 
taking  a  census,  and  finding  that  their  force  bad  k»t 
more  than  half  by  the  mis»ng,  they  oonctuded 
to  disperse  to  their  respective  homes,  and  wait  far 
events. 

The  general  now  turned  his  attention  to  the  main 
body  under  Shays,  and  having  joined  Gieneral  Sbep> 
ard,  be  proceeded  to  beat  up  the  quarters  of  the  re- 
bels at  South  Hadley.  The  moment  that  Shays 
was  apprized  of  their  advauce,  he  commenced  a 
brisk  retreat,  and  the  contest  soon  became  one  of 
q)eed  only.  One  of  his  new  comrades  asked  the 
late  Captain  Biindle,  wlio  was  carrying  a  gun,  whe- 
ther he  thought  they  would  be  able  to  overtake  the 
enemy  t 

**  I  hev^  my  doubis,^^  said  he ;  ^  the  critters  are  all 
good  for  a  foot-race,  and  1  shoulduH  wonder  if  they 
kep'  us  dodgin'  after  'em  a  month  yei.  If  they  due, 
I  shall  git  a  furlough,  I  knoi^%  for  one." 

The  captain^  calculation  of  the  chances  of  the 
pursuit  seemed  likely  to  be  verified.  The  insurgents, 
h|r  I  he  time  the  army  came  up  to  their  last  positioo, 
it  was  found,  had  set  themselves  down  ten  or  fif> 
teen  miles  further  otf^  ^nd  when  they  had  made  a 
forced  march  of  some  hours,  in  hopes  to  overtake 
them,  they  were  still  fated  to  be  left  at  the  same 
distance.  These  harassing  movements  greatly  an- 
noyed the  rebels,  but  the  government  troops  began 
also  to  find  them  far  from  pleasant  to  themselves. 
The  leaders  of  the  insurgents,  finding  they  were  so 
hotly  pursued,  now  bethought  themselves  of  trying 
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the  head-quariere  of  Gen.  Lincoln,  with  proposals 
for  a  suspension  of  hostilities  on  both  sides,  until  the 
meeting  of  the  legislature,  and  that,  in  the  mean 
time,  each  army  should  occupy  the  posts  where  they 
then  were.  But  while  the  correspondence  and  ne* 
goiiation  were  going  on,  and,  the  legislature  having 
asBerobled,  an  envoy  had  been  despatched  to  Boston, 
to  negotiate  for  a  general  pardon,  the  insurgents, 
without  notice  to  their  pursuers,  began  lo  change 
their  position,  and  moved  upon  Petersham,  a  village 
in  which  they  had  a  strong  party  of  friends,  and 
quarters  already  provided. 

Gen.  Lincoln  was  at  Hadley,  and,  at  the  moment, 
engaged  in  writing  an  official  despatch  to  Governor 
Bowdoin,  stating  the  real  condition  and  broken 
strength  of  the  rebels,  their  humble  petition  for  an 
armistice,  and  their  desperate  prospects,  when  a  re- 
connoitring party  brought  news  of  their  change  of 
position,  and  march  to  the  eastward.  Videttes  were 
instantly  despatched  to  return  at  every  half  hour  with 
intelligence  of  the  course  of  their  march,  and  the 
troops  were  again  put  under  arms.  T\w  insurgents 
had  several  hours  the  start,  and,  as  the  weather 
grew  more  and  more  inclement,  the  army  had  not 
advanced  many  miles  before  several  of  the  field  of- 
ficers  began  to  ride  up  to  the  general,  and  suggest 
the  impossibility  of  continuing  the  march  during  the 
night,  and  the  necessity  of  looking  out  quarters  for 
the  troops.  As  if  to  enforce  their  views,  the  weather 
became  every  moment  more  intensely  cold,  and,  in 
less  than  an  hour,  a  violent  snow-storm,  added  to  the 
north  wind  blowing  in  the  faces  of  the  men,  seemed 
to  forbid  their  further  advance. 
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Tbe  general  had  ILsteiied  to  the  suggestioDs  of  bb 
officers  with  the  politest  attention,  but  bad  urged  the 
troops  forward  at  a  quicker  step,  until  tbe  stonn  be- 
came a  driving,  furiou?  north-easter.  He  theo,  with- 
out halting,  called  his  staflfand  the  generals  and  com- 
manders of  regiments  around  him. 

"  Gendemen,*^  said  he,  cheerfully,  **  we  can  maicb 
a  few  hours  more  in  this  storm,  if  the  insuigents  can* 
and  if  they  cannot,  we  must  soon  overtake  them. 
They  cannot  be  many  miles  in  advance,  by  tbe  re- 
port of  the  last  scouts.  I  know  every  foot  of  the 
ground,  and,  if  the  men  can  stand  the  march,  we 
shall  be  able  to  secure  comfortable  quarters  io  tbe 
course  of  two  or  three  hours." 

^^Let  us  go  forward,^'  was  the  uoanimoas  re- 
sponse. 

The  squadron  of  horse  was  sent  ahead  to  break 
the  path,  which  was  fast  filling  up.  After  quittiqg 
the  village  of  New  Salem,  at  two  o^dock  in  the 
morning,  there  was  neither  shelter  for  the  tnx>ps,  nor 
opportunity  to  take  refreshment,  until  they  should 
reach  the  quarters  of  the  enemy.  The  general  rode 
among  the  ranks,  cheering  and  encoura^ng  his  inrai, 
and  although  he  had  now  received  information  whicb 
he  wisely  kept  to  himself,- that  the  insurgents  bad 
advanced  as  far  as  Petersham,  which  it  would  re* 
quire  the  whole  night's  march  to  reach,  he  kept  con* 
stantly  despatching  scouts  to  bring  him  intelligence 
of  their  movements.  The  troops  kept  on  without 
any  open  murmurs,  and  many  of  them  contrived  to 
keep  up  their  spirits  by  frequent  applications  to  thdr 
canteens.  Ex-captain  Brindle  had  had  recourse  to 
that  expedient  so  often,  that  his  store  of  liquor  be- 
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came  exhausted,  and  he  applied  to  one  of  his  com- 
rades to  lend  him  his  canteen  ^  jest  for  a  minit" 

^  Vm  darnM  if  P ve  got  more  than  half  a  drink 
in't,  now/'  said  his  companbn  in  arms,  **and  1 
ipmn't  give  that  to  anybody,  for  love  nor  money." 

«*You  won%  eh?''  said  Hezekiak  •'Wa-al, 
what'll  you  take  lor  a  smell  ?  Come,  Pll  give  you  a 
shiUin'  for  one  swaller/' 

**  No,  you  won't ;  that'll  be  the  last  of  my  liquor, 
1  guesSi" 

^  Wa-al,"  said  Hezekiah,  **  I'll  give  anybody  two 
sbiUins,  hard  money,  for  one  good  drink''— apeak* 
ing  loud,  that  the  whole  company  migh(  have  the 
benefit  of  the  offer. 

The  general)  who  was  riding  near,  caught  the 
sounds,  and  turned  his  head  lo  see  if  the  offer  was 
accepted,  and  what  sort  of  a  person  it  was  who  bid 
so  generous  a  price.  One  of  his  comrades  cried  out, 
**'  Here,  neighbour,  I'll  take  that  baigain ;"  and  hold- 
ing out  one  hand  to  receive  the  money,  he  passed 
him  the  canteen  with  the  other.  Hezekiah  put  down 
the  price,  and  eagerly  seized  the  invaluable  vessel 
He  gave  it  a  shake  lo  ascertain  the  situation  of  the 
contents,  and  finding  it  in  a  (unomising  conditbo,  ap» 
plied  it  to  his  lipa.  He  gave  one  hasty  swallow,  and 
dashed  it  mto  the  snow. 

**Dani  your  gizzard,  why  it^  nothin'  but  cokl 
water,  and  coM  as  ice.  Here,  give  me  back  my 
two  shillins,  you  dam'd  cheat" 

A  general  laugh  among  those  who  witnessed  iti 
made  Brindle  still  more  indignant  at  the  trick.  The 
owner,  meanwhile,  had  coolly  replaced  his  canUent 
mnA  \wwMd0iA  OQ  raCainina  the  money* 
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"'A  bargaiQ's  a  bargain,'^  said  he,  ^and  1  aetas 
much  store  by  my  water  as  you  do  by  the  rum." 

"-  By  Gosh,^^  said  Hezekiah,  '^  I'll  never  bev'  any- 
thing to  do  with  a  water-drinker  agin.  But  I  gues 
youM  better  give  me  back  my  money,  or  you'll  have 
to  try  which  is  best  at  Indian  hug,  when  we  halt 
Rum  or  water,  I'll  tell  ye  whatt  if  1  take  hold  on 
you,  ni  hev'  tu  shillins'  worth  o'  squeeze  out  oq 
ye.** 

This  angry  threat  was  not  without  its  eflfect,  and 
the  cold-water  disciple  returned  the  change.  The 
disappointment  had  only  increased  Hezdciah^s  thirsty 
and  he  now  renewed  the  offer  to  those  near  Imn  io 
the  same  tone  of  voice. 

But  all  the  canteens  were  like  his  own,  and  none 
was  to  be  had  at  the  price  be  had  offered.  ^O, 
Lord!  that  cold  water  has  putty  mgh  froae  my  sto- 
mach," cried  ho.  "  Vd  give  four  shiHins  jest  for  one 
small  glass  of  Moses  Bliss^»  old  Jimaikey." 

'*  Who  is  that  droU-spoken  youth  in  your  Spring- 
field company,  who  seems  in  such  distress  for  a 
dram  ?"  asked  the  general  of  Talbot,  who  was  riding 
at  his  side.  Talbot  briefly  recapitulated  his  history, 
and,  as  he  remembered  his  faithful  services  in  the 
correspondence  with  his  beloved,  his  report  was,  on 
the  whole,  rather  favourable.  He  represented  htm 
as  having  voluntarily  renounced  the  cause  of  the  in- 
surgents, and  his  comuMSsion  of  captain  in  that  ser- 
vice, and  taken  a  gun  as  a  volunteer  in  tbdr  own 
ranks.    The  general  said — 

^^  Pray  remind  me  of  him,  in  case  we  should  need 
to  fill  any  subaltern  vacancies.  Such  a  return  to 
duty  must  not  be  overkxiked.    But  tC  is  a  pity  be 
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cannot  gel  a  drink  in  that  whole  company,  for  such  a 
price  as  he  oflfers." 

**  Now,  if  you  will  permit  me,"  said  Talbot,  "  Til 
amaze  him.  1  have  a  canteen  in  the  sleigh  that  car- 
ries our  stores,  which  is,  so  far,  untouched,  and,  with 
your  permission,  sir,  1  will  give  it  to  him." 

The  general  gave  his  consent,  and  Talbot,  riding 
back  some  distance  to  the  baggage^leiglis,  drew  out 
the  canteen,  and,  overtaking  the  platoon  in  which 
Hezekiah  was  marching,  passed  him  the  long-de- 
sired liquor.  The  young  man  almost  shed  tears  of 
joy  and  gratitude. 

^^A  friend  in  need^  a  friend  indeed,  colonel," 
cried  he ;  ^'  I  shanU  forget  that  very  soon,"  and  ap- 
plying it  to  his  lips,  he  gave  three  hearty  gulps,  be- 
fore he  ventured  to  pronoimce  upon  the  quality  of 
the  article. 

^'That's  the  stuff  for  trowses,!  tell  ye^  boys!" 
said  he,  looking  round  him  with  an  air  of  triumph. 

His  comrades  eyed  him  with  looks  of  envy  and 
astonishment,  and  from  that  hour  Hezekiah  was 
looked  upon  as  somebody  of  consequence.  He  was 
DOW  applied  to  in  his  turn  to  give  or  sell  drinks  to 
those  who  were  destitute,  but  he  did  not  care  to  deal 
with  any  body.  He  was  so  warmly  solicited,  how- 
ever, that  he  finally  agreed  to  mix  some  in  the  cold- 
water  canteen,  and  dispose  of  the  grog  at  sixpence 
a  drink. 

^  But,  boys,  now  none  o'  your  long  swigs,"  said 
he;  ^two  swallers  a  piece,  and  no  more,  or  Hwon'l 
go  round." 

The  arrangement  was  soon  made,  and  the  can- 
teen passed  round.  ^Terrible  weak  grog,  neigh- 
bour," said  more  than  one  of  the  customers;  but 
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Hezekiab  maintaiDed  that  it  was  as  ^  stiff  as  a 
poker." 

The  sun  rose  upon  them,  though  the  storm  bid 
his  face  from  their  sight,  without  their  pnimng  to 
repose  themselves.  It  was  nine  in  the  morning  be* 
fore  their  front  halted,  and,  when  it  did  so,  it  was  to 
make  dispo^tions  for  an  instant  attack  upon  the  in- 
surgents, in  their  head-quarters  at  Petersham* 

Thus  was  performed  under  the  auspices  of  the 
gallant  Gen.  Lincoln,  one  of  the  most  astonisb- 
ing  marches  on  record  in  ancient  or  modem  timea. 
Nothing,  even  during  the  revolution,  when  forced 
marches   were    ordinary    every*day    occorreixxs, 
could  be  compared  to  it.    Such  incredible  celerity, 
such  indefatigable  perseverance,  excited  the  ama9e> 
ment  and  the  applause  of  miUtary  men  all  over  the 
continent.     When  the  particulars  of  distance,  time, 
and  weather  were  reported  to  Gen.  Washington,  be 
is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  that,  ^^  if  it  were  any  body 
but  Lincoln  he  would  not  have  believed  it"   Baroo 
Steuben  said,  pleasantly,  that  ''no  doubt  such  a 
march  had  been  made,  but  yet  he  could  prove  it  to 
be  impossible  to  the  satisfaction  of  Gen.  Lincoln 
himself,  if  he  would  listen  to  him." 

The  insurgents,  who  were  congratulating  them- 
selves upon  their  security  and  comfortaUe  quarters, 
were  thunderstruck  by  the  entrance  of  the  advanced 
guard  into  the  village.  The  alarm  was  given^  and 
to  do  Capt.  Shays  justice,  be  tried  to  rally  his  men 
and  to  give  battle.  But  the  panic  was  complete : 
they  scampered  off  in  the  utmost  confusion,  and 
scarcely  fired  a  gun.  Fatigued  as  the  government 
troops  were,  they  pursued  them  two  or  three  miles, 
and  made  prisonera  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  fci- 
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gitives.  Among  other  laughable  encouDters,  our  old 
acquaiutance>  Captain  Brindle,  captured  two  or  three 
of  his  own  late  company  in  the  insurgent  anny>  and 
brought  them  in  triumph  to  head-quarters,  when  the 
pursuit  was  over.  They,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the 
privates,  were  disarmed,  and  having,  under  the  ad- 
vice  of  Hezekiah,  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and 
received  passports,  made  the  best  of  their  way  home 
to  their  families. 

This  dispersion  of  the  insurgents  at  Petersham  was 
fatal  to  the'u*  cause,  but  great  numbers  of  them  were 
still  obstinately  bent  on  carrying  on  a  predatory  war- 
fiire,  and  harassing  the  friends  of  government  in  small 
parties.  Robberies  and  cruelties,  arising  from  private 
and  political  rancour,  were  now  so  frequent  in  the 
western  counties,  that  General  Lincoln,  dividing  his 
army  into  two  separate  corps,  one  under  his  own  and 
the  other  under  General  Shepard^s  orders,  resolved 
to  make  the  circuit  of  all  the  towns  in  HampsUre 
and  Berkshire,  where  the  malcontents  were  still 
troublesome.  Their  leaders  were  still  lurking  in 
Berksliire  and  on  the  borders  of  Hampshire,  but  per* 
ceiving  plainly*  that  the  prompt  and  energetic  move- 
ments of  General  Lincoln  left  them  no  hopes  of  re- 
assembling their  forces  in  the  state,  they  took  refuge, 
with  some  hundreds  of  their  followers,  in  the  neigh- 
bouring states  of  Vermont,  New  York  and  Connec- 
ticut In  the  two  former  states  they  found  sympa- 
thizing friends  and  well-wishers  to  the  plan  of  enforcing 
popular  reforms  by  insurrection  and  rebellion.  But 
though  they  occasionally  made  incursions  into  the 
commonwealth,  and  carried  off  several  conspicuous 
friends  of  government,  as  hostages  for  the  safety  of 
theif  adherents,  who  were  now  m  prison  on  charges 
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€f  high  treasoOf  they  never  again  appeared  in  any 
oonsiderabie  force  after  their  rout  at  Petersham. 

The  legislature,  meanwhile,  having  assembled,  the 
senate  had  unanimously  passed  a  ^declaratioD  of  re- 
bellion,^^ in  which,  after  very  slight  oppositioo,  the 
lower  house  had  concurred.    Everything  indicated 
that  the  rebellion  was  without  further  hope  of  sop- 
port  from  any  quarter,  within  or  without  the  walls  of 
the  legislature,  and  that  body  soon  passed  a  hw  to 
provide  for  the  trial  of  the  prisoners.    Some  provi- 
sions were  introduced  of  a  novel  and  questionable 
character,  to  secure  th^r  conviction.    The  names  of 
all  persons  whom  the  select-men  should  suspect  of 
being  favourable  to  the  rebellion,  were  ordered  to  be 
withdrawn  by  them  from  the  jury  boxes,  and  not  ooly 
that,  but  that  if  the  attorney  for  the  commonwealth 
should  suggest  that  any  juror  drawn  had  favoured  the 
rebellion,  the  court  should  summarily  inquire  into  the 
truth  of  it,  and  set  him  a^de  if  such  should  be  the 
case. 

While  this  law  was  pending  in  the  house  erf*  repre- 
sentatives, Osborne,  who  had  recovered  from  his  ill- 
ness, boldly  came  down  to  Boston  to  take  his  seat. 
He  was  free  from  any  prosecution  so  far,  and  he  was 
resolvi>d  to  brave  all  dangers  from  state  warraate, 
rather  than  forego  the  sight  of  his  beloved  Isabella 
any  longer.  He  had  also  intended  to  be  extremely 
circuilaspect  in  hh  course  in  and  out  of  the  house,  for 
fear  that  some  unlucky  accident  might  yet  befall 
him,  which  would  place  the  lady  out  of  his  reach, 
perhaps  for  even 

But  when  the  proposed  law  came  to  be  debated, 
he  found  it  so  full  of  what  he  considered  tyrannical 
and  arbitrary  provisions,  that  he  could  not  let  it  pass 
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without  some  coomient.  He  accordingly 
it  ^  as  a  measure  fit  for  the  worst  times  of  the  worst 
of  tlie  Stuarts ;  as  a  bare-faced  system  of  packing 
juries,  under  legislative  sanction ;  as  a  gfosB  imputa^ 
tion  that  every  man  who  had  been  so  far  misled  as 
to  favour  the  cause  of  the  rebels,  would  forswear  and 
perjure  himself  deliberately  and  wilfully,  when  he 
came  to  sit  as  a  juror  between  the  commonwealth 
and  the  accused.^^  He  spoke  more  warmly  than  any 
other  member  on  his  side  of  the  question,  and  more 
than  one  of  his  friends,  after  his  speech  was  finished, 
reminded  him  that  it  was  not  safe  to  speak  so  freely, 
even  in  that  house,  at  that  precise  juncture. 

It  was  not  long  before  he  had  cause  to  repent  his 
zeal.  He  was  called  aside  the  next  nooming  as  he 
was  entering  the  house,  by  the  sheriff  of  Suffolk,  who 
politely  informed  him  that  he  had  a  state  warrant 
against  him,  and  that  he  must  consider  hinisdf  a 
prisoner.  The  house  was  already  in  sessbn,  and  he 
appealed  to  that  for  protection,  in  a  short  impassioned 
speech,  which  only  made  matters  worse.  In  fine, 
he  was  obliged  to  submit,  as  the  house  resolved  by  a 
large  majority,  that  it  would  not  interfere,  and  he 
was  conducted  to  the  house  which  had  been  fitted  up 
as  a  receptacle  for  the  state-prisoners. 

He  was  not  a  man  to  spend  his  time  in  grieviqg 
for  such  unavoidable  accklents,  and  he  soon  resolved 
to  console  himself  by  visions  of  the  future.  He  felt 
under  no  apprehensions  of  punishment,  and  having 
soon  satisfied  himself  that  his  Isabella  woukl  remaio 
constant,  he  amused  himself  for  the  first  day  or  two, 
'm  plans  for  their  future  domestic  felicity.  But  the  irk* 
someoess  of  his  confinement  began  to  prey  upon  his 
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good  spirits  after  three  or  ibar  days,  aixl  the  wisb  far 
Hbeity  was  becoming  uncoDtroIlable. 

As  be  was  sitjiog  in  his  solitaty  room,  near  sun- 
set, the  meoial  who  attended  bim  unlocked  the  door, 
and  carefully  locidng  it  after  him  as  usual,  came 
close  up  to  him,  and  inquired  in  a  whisper  if  he  did 
not  recollect  him  P* 

^*  No !  who  are  you  t"  said  Osborne.  <*  1  never 
saw  your  ugly  phiz  before,  I  am  sure,  or  1  shoold 
have  remembered  you/^ 

^  He !  he  !  he  !^'  said  he,  and  whispering,  ^  sec 
how  easy^it  is  to  be  mistakeued,"  he  informed  him 
that  he. was  "Joe  Patchem,  that  was  in  Cofood 
Eustace^s  regiment  durin'  the  war/* 

^  Ah  I  1  recollect  you  now,  Joe ;  how  the  devil 
came  you  here  f 

**  Why,  I'll  tell  you  ;**  and  Joe,  notwithstanding 
the  preciousness  of  his  time,  gave  bis  autobiography 
firom  the  time  of  leaving  the  arm}*.  He  then  dropped 
his  tone  into  a  whisper  again,  and  said  that  be  had 
been  thiokin*  he  might  as  well  quit  the  business,  and 
that  he  had  been  thinkin'  too,  that  he  might  con- 
trive to  let  him  out,  if  he  was  bold  enough  to  attempt 
it. 

Osborne  was  so  oveijoyed  at  the  prospect,  that  he 
could  hardly  wait  to  hear  the  plan  stated.  The  mode 
of  escape  was,  that  Osborne  should  gag  and  bind  the 
poor  creature,  put  on  his  shabby  old  garments,  over- 
coat and  hat,  and  boldly  sally  forth  from  the  priaon, 
unlocking  the  inner  door  for  himself,  and  demanding 
egress  at  the  other,  without  the  least  hesitation. 
"  The  old  man  ainH  at  home^  and  the  old  woman  HIl 
onlock  it  I  would'nt  stop  to  say  much,  if  1  was  you. 
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but  if  she  speaks  to  ye,  sheUl  ax  ye  to  split  some 
wood,  1  reckon,.as  she.allwus  du^  me,  and  you  jest 
sayi  *  yis,  to-rights,*  and  then  paddle  off  as  fast  as  you 


can/  " 


Osborae  was  reluctant  to  lefive  the  poor  wretoh  in 
such  a  situation,  but  finally,  after  a  brief  delibera* 
tioo,  and  resolving  to  recompense  him  most  liberally, 
he  accepted  his  offer.  He  bound  and  gagged  him, 
and  disguiang  himself  as  well  as  he  could,  ualocked 
the  door,  and  boldly  proceeded  to  the  outer  one,  and 
knocked  to  have  it  opened. 

The  wife  of  the  keeper  soon  made  her  appear- 
ance, and,  sure  enough,  as  Joe  had  foretold,  began 
to  speak  of  splitting  wood  enough  to  last  till  next 
day.  "  Go  right  away  about  it,  now,  you  lazy  var- 
mint,''  said  she,  as  he  crossed  the  threshold,  and  be, 
muttering  as  Joe  had  instructed  him — ^Uo-rights^^ 
passed  hastily  into  the  open  air.  The  thought  now, 
for  the  first  time  struck  him,  that  in  that  disguise  he 
would  soon  be  discovered,  if  an  alarm  were  given, 
and  he  proceeded  with  all  speed  to  the  l^use  of  a 
friend,  where  he  borrowed  a  change  of  garments,  a 
horse  and  sleigh,  and  in  an  hour^s  time  he  was  half 
way  to  Pawtucket.  *'  They  will  never  think  of  my 
having  made  for  Rlxxie  Island,'*  said  he,  ^'  and  if 
tliey  do,  ril  give  them  a  run  for  it.  It  is  a  pleasant 
thing  to  be  caught  in  such  cursed  scrapes,  and  we 
shall  have  an  opportunity,  Eustace  and  1  both,  to  as- 
certain whether  the  trade  of  reformers  is  as  profita- 
ble as  it  is  agreeable.  If  it  is,  I  shall  certainly  stick 
to  it  for  the  rest  of  my  life!  1  shall  be  too  lucky  if  my 
mishaps  do  not  lose  me  my  adorable  besides.  She  is 
mortal,  and  she  is  a  woman,  and  woman  is  mighty 
variable  in  some  weathers." 

TOL.  II.  33 
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In  such  edifying  meditations,  he  consumed  fak 
time,  until  he  crossed  the  Rhode  Island  line,  and 
felt  Umself  safe  from  pursuit  He  then  stopped  at 
the  first  tavern,  and  boldly  thundered  at  the  door, 
until  he  roused  the  landlord  from  a  deep  deep, 

Joe,  in  the  mean  time,  as  the  head-keeper  weot  fab 
rounds,  was  discovered  in  the  situation  in  Mrhicfa 
Osborne  bad  left  him.    The  alarm  was  ipven   and 
pursuit  made  in  all  directions,  but  no  trace  of  the 
fugitive  could  be  discovered.    The  keeper  had  some 
suqNcion  that  Joe  knew  more  about  it  than  be  chose 
to  tell ;  and  when  he  suddenly  and  mysteriously  dis- 
appeared, after  three  days^  inte^valy  his  suspicions 
became  certainty.    The  governor  issued  a  procla- 
mation, offering  a  reward  of  fifty  pounds  for  the  ap- 
prehension of  Osborne,  and  ten  for  Joe's  person  was 
thought  ample.  But  the  bolt  tliis  time  sped  harmless.. 
Joe  betook  himself  to  the  neighbouring  sovereignty 
of  ^  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations,^  and 
having  found  out  Ins  old  comrade,  attached  lums^ 
to  his  seivice,  and  they  lived  in  exceeding  harmony 
together. 

"•  Some  folks,"  Joe  used  to  say,  ^calls  me  foolish 
Joe,  and  some  honest  Joe,  but  I  guess  they^U  begin 
to  find  out  that  1  know  when  to  be  foolish  and  when 
to  be  honest,  as  well  as  any  on  'em!'' 

The  trial  of  the  leaders  was  not  long  after  begun, 
and  the  conviction  of  some  six  in  each  of  the  coun- 
ties of  Berkshire  and  Hampshire,  and.  one  or  two  in 
Worcester,  soon  followed  the  restoration  of  order. 
Sentence  of  death  was  passed  upon  them,  and  the 
general  impression  was,  that  their  speedy  execution 
would  succeed.  The  grand  jury  threw  out  a  bill  for 
high  treason  against  Osborne,  but  found  one  against 
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him  for  seditious  words  and  practices.  When  he 
beard  of  this  result,  he  hetntated  no  longer  to  return 
to  his  home,  and  leaving  his  trusty  follower  at  Hart- 
ford, till  he  could  make  his  peace  as  well  as  his  own, 
he  proceeded  to  Springfield,  and  boldly  made  his  ap- 
pearance at  the  bar  of  the  supreme  judicial  court  to 
lake  his  trial.  The  next  day  was  accordingly  as- 
signed for  it,  and  having  eaaly  found  bail  for  his  ap- 
pearance, he  proceeded  to  Moses  BUss's,  to  amuse 
himself  in  the  mean  time,  as  he  best  might. 

'*  Are  ye  goin'  to  plead  your  own  cause.  Squire  7^^ 
said  Moses  Bliss,  "^  or  git  one  o'  yer  brother  chips. 
If  I  was  in  your  place,  I'd  make  'em  volunteer.*' 
^«i  D — n  the  trial  !"  said  Osborne,  impatiently ; 
^^  what  do  you  want  to  bother  me  with  such  nonsense 
ibr  7  Where  is  the  witness,  I  should  like  to  know, 
that  dare  appear  against  me  V 

^^  1  don't  know,"  said  Moses,  *'  but  they  Ve  subpoe- 
naed me,  and  they've  been  chasin'  round  after  Kye 
Brindle ;  but  he's  gin'  'em  the  slip,  and  gone  down 
to  Wooster,  they  due  say,  to  git  married  to  a  rich 
widder.  1  think  like  enough  they'll  send  after  him 
yit,  afore  they've  done  with  it." 

The  prophecy  of  Moses  was  literally  fulfilled.  The 
attorney  general  declined,  on  the  next  day,  to  pro- 
ceed in  the  trial,  as  the  witnesses  had  not  yet  been 
found,  and  a  messenger  was  at  once  despatched  to 
look  for  Hezekiah  at  Worcester.  He  found  him, 
just  as  the  parson  had  tied  the  knot,  and  without 
regard  to  his  energetic  remonstrances,  and  the  ap- 
peal of  the  lady  to  his  gallantry,  compelled  him  to 
set  out  early  the  next  morning  for  Springfield.  The 
lady,  of  course,  ilid  not  submit  to  be  separated  firom 
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ber  lawful  husband,  and  the  party  jogged  fiarwaid  in 
great  glee,  Hezekiah  stoutly  maintainiDgyall  the  way, 
that  he  knew  nothing  in  the  world  about  the  busi- 
ness. 

All  this  while  Eustace  seemed  to  have  been  fer- 
gotten  by  every  body  but  his  nearest  friends,  and  re- 
mained in  his  solitary  confinement,  without  being  al* 
lowed  any  other  privilege  than  that  of  writing  unan- 
swered letters  to  his  lore  and  his  sister.  That  it  was 
meditated  to  make  an  example  of  him,  and  to  try  him 
for  high  treason,  was  confidently  whispered  among 
those  who  pretended  to  be  in  the  secrets  c^the  govern- 
ment. The  alarm  and  agony  of  Maiy  Talbot  and 
his  sister,  when  this  rumour  reached  tbdr  ears,  were 
uncontrollable.  They  despatctled  a  special 
ger  to  summon  Talbot  from  the  army,  with 
he  still  was,  that  they  might  prevail  on  turn  to  use  Us 
influence  with  the  government  for  a  pardon.  Talbot 
hastily  answered  their  letter,  by  saying,  be  feared  be 
could  not  interfere  to  any  purpose,  or  with  any  pro- 
priety ;  and  with  that  most  ungracious  answer,  they 
were  obliged  to  content  themselves. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Two  or  three  days  only  had  elapsed,  after  the 
ladies  had  received  that  ungallant  response,  when 
Talbot  made  his  appeigraDce  in  person.  Gen.  Lin- 
coln had  dismissed  nearly  all  his  troops,  and  was  on 
the  way  from  Berkshire  lo  Spriogfield,  where  he  in- 
tended to  repose  himself  for  a  few  days  after  the  &- 
tigues  and  incessant  labours  of  the  campaign.  Talbot^ 
having  preceded  him,  had  arrived  the  evening  before 
the  trial  of  Osborne  was  to  take  place,  the  witnesses 
being  now  all  in  attendance. 

As  soon  as  the  attorney  for  the  comnoonwealth 
heard  of  his  arrival,  he  called  on  him  to  assist  him  in 
the  trial  of  his  old  political  opponent,  and  pleaded 
fiUigue  and  occupation  so  urgently,  that  Talbot,  with- 
out any  great  reluctance,  soon  gave  his  consent.  He 
was  well  enough  pleased  to  taste  the  fruits  of  the 
victory,  which  he  had  helped  to  win,  by  this  triumph 
over  a  conquered  enemy.  Magnanimity  would  have 
said  ^  No/' — but  in  times  of  civil  commotion,  and 
deep  political  rancour,  that  virtue  is  generally  laid 
aside  by  the  actors  in  the  struggle. 

The  court-house  was  crowded  to  overflowing,  and 
the  most  intense  but  noiseless  excitement  prevailed 
among  both  parties.  Talbot,  who  bad  taken  no  little 
pains  to  prepare  himself,  opened  the  prosecutbn  by 
a  speech  which  commanded  deep  and  breathless  at- 
tention fiom  court}  from  jury,  and  from  the  crowded 
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audience^  of  whatever  political  sentiiBeDt  they  migfat 
be.    He  stated,  with  great  force  and  cleamesBy  the 
law  on  the  subject  of  seditious  practices  and  words, 
and  detailed  the  evidence  in  support  of  the  indioi- 
ment  which  he  expected  to  offer.    ^  In  the  list  of  wit- 
nesses, he  took  occasion  to  observe,  there  aught  be 
some  less  open  and  more  guilty  accomplices;  but, 
without  relying  on  their  evidence,  which  he  was  wil- 
ling to  admit  would  be  an  imprudent  calculatibii,  be 
would  prove  to  them,  to  their,  fullest  satislactioD,  that 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar  had  been  guilty  of  all  the  of* 
fences  of  word  and  deed  chained  in  the  iodictineDt, 
and  might  think  himself  but  too  fortunate  that  he 
was  arraigned  for  a  misdemeanor  only,  while  so 
many  of  his  friends,  and  the  friends  of  the  cause  he 
bad  espoused,  were  already  under  sentence  of  death 
to  atone  for  their  treasonable  and  rebellious  oondoct, 
their  parricidal  attempts  against  the  government  and 
constitution  of  the  commonwealth  to  which  they 
owed  allegiance/' 

Among  the  witnesses  who  had  been  brought  into 
court  to  testify,  and  were  atting  inade  the  bar,  was 
Eustace  himself;  and  as  it  was  the  first  time  of  tus 
having  been  seen  abroad  since  his  confinement,  every 
eye  was  turned  on  him  before  the  cause  Gommeooed* 
and  when  the  allusions,  which  Talbot  evidently  in- 
tended for  him,  were  uttered,  again  the  looks  of  every 
person  who  understood  them  were  bent  upon  his 
countenance.    He  kept  his  dark  eye,  flashing  with 
indignation,  incessantly  on  Talbot,  who  did  not  ven- 
ture, on  this  occasion,  to  confiront  his  gaae  DMxre  than 
once.    Eustace  bad  grown  pater  and  thinner  by  Us 
confinement,  and  though  his  eheek  sometimes  be- 
came crimson  with  aager»  he  maintained,  for  the 
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most  part,  a  demeanor  of  calm,  settled  hatred  and 
ooDtempt  towards  his  sworn  enemy. 

Moses  Bliss  was  first  called  as  a  witness,  and  in- 
quired of  whetlier  he  had  not,  on  some  occasion, 
heard  the  prisoner  speak  of  the  government,  and 
what  he  had  said  ? 

**  Law!  now,  Squire,^^  said  Moses,  ^do  you  s'po^ 
1  can  remember  one  twentieth  part  of  what  1  hear 
said  in  my  house,  or  who  said  it,  or  anything  about 
it  ?  I  guess  1  must  have  a  pretty  good  memory  to 
due  it." 

Moses  was  interrogated  further  whether  he  had 
heard  him  speak  of  the  late  insurrection,  or  of  any 
projected  insurrection,  and  what  he  had  saidT 

**  Goodness,  me!  why,  that's  jest  as  bad  as  t'other 
quesUon.  How  can  I  remember  among  five  hundred 
people  in  and  out  some  days,  as  them  was,  whether 
I  heard  thb  or  that  or  anything  in  particular  7  why, 
1  should  think  you'd  see  it  was  impossible." 

^  This  mode  of  answering  by  putting  new  ques- 
tions, and  arguing  the  case,  won\  do,  Mr.  Moses 
Bliss,"  said  Talbot,  sternly ;  ^  answer  me  the  ques> 
tion,  upon  your  oath,  whether  you  do  recollect  or  not 
to  have  heard  the  prisoner  speak  of  the  government 
during  the  time  1  have  specified,  or  at  any  other  V^ 

^  Wa-al,"  said  Moses,  with  a  di^t  grimace,  *^  1 
believe  I  did,  once  or  twice." 
**  What  did  he  say,  to  whom,  and  where  T" 
Moses  tried  to  evade  by  another  long  rigmarole 
dialogue,  but  was  finally  forced  to  testify  that  ^  he 
had  beard  the  prisoner  say,  that  *  it  was  time  to  put 
down  a  government,  by  force,  which  was  every  day 
committing  some  fiesh  outrage  against  the  liberties 
of  the  people-,'  that  it  was  about  the  time  he  came 
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back  from  the  general  court  the  last  time,  and  was 
said  in  his  long  room  to  a  public  meeting  of  that 
party." 

These  were  the  very  words  charged  in  the  indict- 
ment, and  that  was  all  the  counsel  could  get  out  of 
the  witness  that  came  up  to  it. 

^  He  is  your  witness,  str,^*  said  Talbot  to  the  pri- 
soner— and  he,  turning  to  hb  counsel,  one  of  his  in- 
timate friends,  said  that  he  had  better  let  Moaes  go 
without. a  cross-examination.  The  counsel  accor- 
dingly rose  and  said  that  they  would,  if  they  thought 
it  called  for,  examine  the  witness  hereafter ;  at  pre- 
sent they  saw  nothing  that  made  it  worth  while  to 
detsun  the  court. 

Witness  after  witness  was  called,  and  without  any 
considerable  success ;  as  they  could  not  be  positive 
that  they  did  hear  any  such  words  as  those  mentkMi- 
ed  in  the  indictment,  and  being  all  of  Osborne^  parly, 
they  were  exceedingly  forgetful  and  refractory. 

Enough  had,  however,  been  shown  to  make  out 
the  offences,  and  his  counsel,  relying  on  certain  tech- 
nical exceptions  to  the  indictment,  paid  but  little  at- 
tention to  the  rest  of  the  witnesses,  until  Talbot  said 
carelessly  to  the  crier,  ^  Crier,  call  Henry  Eustace. '^ 
There  was  a  cordial  bow  and  a  look  of  intelligoice 
exchanged  between  the  prisoner  and  the  witness,  as 
he  came  up  to  the  table.    The  clerk,  directing  him 
to  hold  up  his  right  hand  to  take  the  oath,  Eustace 
addressed  himself  to  the  court  in  a  few  words,  as 
follows : 

^  1  do  not  know,  may  it  please  the  court,  what  I 
am  called  here  to  prove  against  the  gentleman  now 
on  his  trial ;  but  to  me  it  appears  like  a  deliberate 
insult  to  have  subpcBnaed  me  here  to  prove  any  cri- 
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minality  of  conduct  in  him,  whq^,  if  there  be  any, 
the  fact  has  been  already  distinctly  intimated  that  I 
was  at  least  as  guilty  as  the  accused.  As,  therefore, 
I  cannot  testify  to  anything  against  him' without  cri* 
minating  myself,  1  shall  decline  to  appear  as  com- 
monwealth's  witness  on  this  occasion.  The  person 
who  conducts  the  prosecution  must  look  ebewhere, 
amotig  more  congenial  spirits,  for  lus  evidence  to 
convict  my  friend.^^ 

He  took  his  seat,  and  Talbot,  who  was  ikr  firom 
being  in  a  pleasant  mood,  insisted  vehemently  that 
the  witness  should  take  the  oath,  and  make  his  de- 
claration under  that  sanction,  ^^that  he  could  not 
answer  the  particular  questions  put  to  him  without 
criminating  himself;"  and  of  that  opinion  were  all 
the  court. 

The  clerk  again  said,  ^  Henry  Eustace,  rise  up- 
hold up  your  right  hand,  and  listen  to  the  oath." 

Eustace  remained  seated,  and  answered  only  by 
a  look  of  defiance.  Talbot  called  upon  the  court  to 
fine  aixi  imprison  him  in  the  county  prison  for  his 
contempt  of  court  Osborne  here  rose  up,  and  with 
his  blandest  tones,  entreated  his  friend  to  respect  the 
authority  of  the  court,  and  not  to  expose  himself  to 
any  such  animadversion  of  that  tribunal,  on  his  ac- 
count. Eustace  coolly  replied,  ^*  that  he  had  made 
his  answer,  and  he  would  abide  by  it  to  the  last  day 
of  his  life." 

Then  the  feeling  of  the  audience,  which  had  been 
thus  for  smothered,  burst  forth  in  one  general  tumult 
of  applause.  The  court  called  to  order — the  sheriff 
bawled  silence  with  all  his  nught — but  the  mischief 
was  done.  The  court,  saying  that  they  would  con* 
sider  hereafter  what  punishment  should  be  inflicted 
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dBrected  Talbot  to  call  his  next  witness.  That  was 
no  less  than  Hezekiah  Brindle.  fiezekiah  took  the 
oath  in  the  meekest  manner,  and  to  the  first  question, 
whether  he  was  acquainted  with  the  prisooer,  he 
answered  promptly,  ^  Wa-al,  1  don^t  know  Imt  1  am; 
I  don^t  remember  anytliing  about  these  seditious 
words  that  1  could  swear  to,  though.  1  shouldu't 
like  to  say  tliat  1  ever  heard  him  say  anything  like 
it  1  mean  to  tell  the  truth,  what  I  due  say,  but  J 
must  be  very  sartin  about  a  thing  afore  I'll  swear 
to  if' 

The  most  deplorable  uncertainty  of  recollection 
as  to  particular  words,  which  Hezekiah  was  request- 
ed to  specify,  detracted  so  much  from  the  value  of 
his  evidence  that,  after  half  an  hour's  painfiil  ques^ 
tinning,  Talbot  gave  over,  and  told  him,  rather  tart)y» 
to  ^  go  about  his  business.*^ 

**  Oh,  wa-al,  if  you're  d<Hie  with  me,  I'll  go  and 
see  how  my  old  woman  is.  That's  my  chief  busi- 
ness, now-a-days !"  and  the  whole  court-house  was 
in  a  roar  of  laughter. 

The  cause  was- now  with  the  prisoner's  counsd, 
and  they  warmly  contended  that  there  was  no  posi* 
tive  evidence  of  tlie  words  having  ever  been  spdcen, 
and  that,  even  if  they  were,  the  indictment  was  de* 
fective.  The  court,  however,  was  of  a  contrary 
opinion  as  to  the  latter,  and  left  it  to  the  jury  to  de- 
cide whether  they  found  the  words  sufficiently  made 
out  by  the  evidence.  They  retired  for  an  hour,  and 
brought  in  a  verdict  of  *'  Guilty.*' 

There  was  a  profound  silence  in  the  court,  while 
the  verdict  was  recorded,  and  the  judges  consulted 
briefly  on  the  extent  of  the  punishment    Osborne, 
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ivbo  supposed  that  they  would  impose  a  slight  fine 
on  him,  was  thunderstruck  by  the  first  sentence  the 
chief  justice  uttered — **The  sentence  of  the  court  is 
that  you  be  taken  this  day  to  a  gallows  to  be  erected 
for  that  purpose,  and  there  sit  upon  the  same  for  the 
space  of  one  hour,  with  a  rope  about  your  neck — 
tliat  you  pay  a  fine  of  fifty  pounds  to  the  common- 
wealth ;  and  moreover  be  bound  in  the  sum  of  one 
thousand  pounds,  yourself,  and  two  sureties  in  five 
hundred  pounds,  to  keep  the  peace  and  be  of  good 
behaviour  for  five  years  ;^^  and  the  sheriff  was  ordered 
to  see  to  the  executbn  of  the  first  part  of  the  sentence 
that  very  afternoon,  and  to  keep  the  prisoner  in  cus- 
tody until  the  other  parts  were  oomplied  with. 

^  These  latter,  1  will  now,  by  the  aid  of  my  fiiends, 
endeavour  to  do,"  said  Osborne,  rising ;  ^  and  if  I 
may  be  allowed  to  ask  that  the  other  part  of  the  sen* 
tence  may  be  left  until  1  can  apply  to  the  proper 
authority  for  a  pardon,  1  think  the  court  will  perceive 
that  1  make  no  unreasonable  request." 

Talbot  suggested  whether  the  time  could  be  post- 
poned by  the  court,  as  it  was  already  recorded  as 
a  part  of  the  sentence. 

Eustace  hesitated  for  an  instant  whether  he  should 
not  take  the  unfeeling  wretch  by  the  throat,  and 
strangle  him  on  the  spot.  His  reason  gradually  re- 
turned to  him,  as  he  saw  the  many  tenders  of  money 
to  pay  Osborne's  fine,  and  offers  to  become  bound 
for  him  made  by  his  friends  around  him. 

"Here,"  said  Brindle,  slily,  "there's  the  fifty 
pound,  a  note  of  the  Massachusetts  Bank,  and  I'll 
be  one  to  give  security  for  you ;  but  there's  so  many 
on  *em  wantin'  to  due  it,  I'll  stand  back." 

Osborne,  who  was  unprovided  with  so  laige  a  sum 
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ttt  the  time,  took  the  oote  firom  Hez^iah,  and  the 
6iBt  friends  that  came  ap,  he  accepted  as  bail  Sm-  his 
gqod  behaviour.  This  being  done,  the  sberiflf  took 
him  to  his  lodgings,  until  the  ignominious  part  of  the 
punishment  was  ready  to  be  inflicted. 

When  the  gallows  was  hastily  erected,  and  the 
prisoner  had  mounted  mth  the  rope  around  his  neck, 
there  was  not  a  single  spectator  viable  in  the  whcde 
village.  The  judges  b^;an  to  doubt  whether  there 
was  not  yet  a  sullen  feebng  of  resistance  to  the  laws, 
which  it  would  be  necessary  still  further  to  subdue 
by  force.  The  moment  Osborne  descended  from 
the  gallows,  and  had  turned  the  first  comer,  he  was 
surrounded  by  his  old  friend^  and  cheered  and  car- 
ried in  triumph  to  Moses  Blisses.  The  conduct  of 
Eustace  soon  became  Ibe  general  topic,  and  though 
no  such  word  was  uttered,  it  was  tacitly  understood, 
that  their  whole  party  should  collect  on  the  morrow 
to  witness  his  trial  for  the  contempt  of  court.  He 
had  been  remanded  to  the  arsenal,  where  he  was  as 
strictly  guarded  as  ever,  and  he  awaited  the  issue 
with  the  most  stoical  indifference. 

Long  before  the  court-house  opened  the  next 
morning,  an  immense  crowd  was  seen  thronging 
around  the  doors.  They  were  unarmed,  and  entirely 
peaceable,  but  wore  faces  of  deep  and  gloomy  dis- 
content The  name  of  Talbot  might  be  occasionally 
heard  among  them,  with  whispers  of  execration; 
and  a  coat  of  tar  and  feathers  was  more  than  once 
spoken  of,  by  the  more  hot-headed  among  the 
leaders. 

,  The  judges  were  on  the  point  of  moving  toward 
the  court-house,  and  had  given  orders  that  Eustace 
should  be  brought  up  for  punishment,  when  the  in- 
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telligence  was  announced  that  Gien.  Lincoln,  with 
a  squadron  of  horse  and  a  battalion  of  infantry,  had 
entered  the  village.  They  sent  a  message  to  him 
instantly,  requesting  to  see  him.  He  had  observed 
the  assemblage  of  the  people,  as  he  rode  along,  and 
eagerly  inquired  what  it  meant  The  court  briefly 
detailed  to  him  the  particulars  of  Osbome^s  trial,  and 
the  contumacious  conduct  of  Ekistace,  which  bad . 
been  postponed  for  sentence  till  that  morning. 

The  general  shook  his  head;  and  the  judges  see- 
ing* by  his  looks,  that  he  did  not  exactly  coincide 
with  tfieir  severity  towards  Osborne  or  Eustace,  now 
inquired  what  was  ^  to  be  done  with  the  chief  insti- 
gators, while  the  poor  deluded  tools,  who  had  led  the 
rebels  in  the  field,  were  to  be  condenmed  to  the  last 
punishment  ?" 

*'  I  will  agree  to  all  you  can  say  upon  the  guilt  of 
those  men,  but  I  would  not  punish  even  the  most  guil- 
ty where  sound  policy  forbade.  You  yourselves  ad- 
mit, that  the  excitement  of  their  adherents  has  gone  on 
increasing  since  the  trial  of  Osborne  was  announced, 
and  is  still  going  on.  1  am  for  a  suspension  of  the 
proceedings  in  this  instance,  until,  if  it  should  be  ne- 
cessary, we  may  have  the  views  of  the  executive  with 
respect  to  further  prosecutions.  It  is  not  the  ques- 
tion, at  this  time,  what  punishment  the  law  allows, 
but  what  good  policy  may  advise,*^  said  the  general. 

The  judges,  who  understood  that  Gen.  Lincoln^ 
commission  was  large  enough  to  authorize  him  to 
anest  or  to  discharge  whomsoever  he  might  deem 
proper,  acquiesced  in  the  proposal  to  omit  any  action 
at  present  upon  Eustace^s  case,  and,  after  mature  de- 
liberation, concurring  also  in  the  views  of  tlie  general 
with  reqwct  to  the  nomber  of  examples,  broke  up  the 
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term  of  the  court,  to  the  great  joy  of  all  the 
who  apprehended  indictments. 

The  general  did  not  neglect  his  duly  to  the  ladies  at 
Col.  Eustace^  and  among  the  first  visits  he  made 
was  one  to  them.  They  were  on  the  point  of 
despatching  Captain  Brindle,  to  solicit  an  intenriew, 
when  the  general  came  to  the  gate.  Hezekiah  had, 
by  this  time,  contrived  to  domesticate  his  wife  as  well 
as  himself  at  the  colonel's,  although,  when  the  colonel 
heard  of  his  defection  to  the  government  cause,  he  de- 
clared, in  a  very  decided  phrase,  that  ^the  rascal 
should  never  cross  his  threshold  again.^'  Hezekiah 
returned  from  the  army,  however,  and,  in  defiance  of 
the  colonel's  orders,  at  th^first  interview,  to  quit  his 
sight  for  ever,  he  remained  in  the  house,  gradually 
recovering  all  his  former  authority  over  the  household. 
When  he  had  come  to  Springfield  with  his  wife,  he 
contrived  to  get  himself  invited  to  bring  her  up,  and 
show  her  to  the  family,  and  the  colonel  then,  in  his 
blunt  way,  told  him  that  ^^  he  might  as  well  stay 
where  he  was,  though  he  was  ashamed  of  him.^* 

Hezekiah  was  soon  made  the  confidant  of  all  the 
schemes  of  the  two  young  ladies,  as  he  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  aid  in  carrying  them  into  execution. 
He  was  to  seek  out  the  general,  and  if  he  still  declin- 
ed to  interfere,  he  was  to  go  to  Boston,  with  sundiy 
petitions  to  the  governor  for  his  release.  Among 
others,  was  one  drawn  and  signed  by  Elizabeth 
alone,  which  was  supposed  to  be  capable  of  melting 
the  hardest  heart  among  those  in  power.  If  they  had 
known  how  seldom  those  gentry  recognize  the  eidst- 
ence  of  any  such  thing,  they  would  have  been  much 
less  sanguine  in  their  calculations. 

The  genera]  apologized  for  his  apparent  inattention 
to  their  former  application,  but  excused  himself  on  the 


ground  of  the  peculiar  state  of  public  affairs  at  that 
period,  and  the  necessity  be  was  under  of  hurrying 
after  the  rebels  before  he  could  decide  upon  it  The 
gentle  Elizabeth,  who  now  preserved  noore  self-con- 
trol than  her  philosophic  friend,  spoke  in  terms  of 
such  moving  terror  at  the  prospect  of  her  brother  be- 
ing  tried  for  high  treason,  that  the  general  was  sur- 
prised into  tears.  Leave  nature  but  to  herself,  and 
she  will  triumph  where  all  the  fine  orations  in  the 
world  would  be  thrown  away ! 

**'  1  will  visit  your  brother  this  morning,"  said  the 
general,  soothingly,  ^  and  if  he  is  more  reasonable 
than  yesterday,  1  will  -  set  myself  to  procure  his 
release.  But  there  are  others,  you  must  be  aware, 
ladies,  that  I  must  consult  on  this  matter." 

He  sought  out  several  of  the  leading  friends  of 
government,  and,  with  all  of  them,  his  wisiies  were 
their  law,  until  he  came  to  Talbot.  To  his  amaze- 
ment Talbot  protested  against  it  with  the  most  un- 
wonted vehemence.  He  denounced  him  as  the  arch- 
traitor — as  the  most  dangerous  among  all  the  secret 
collaborators  of  ti-eason ;  and  intimated,  that  if  he 
were  left  to  go  ^  unwhipt  of  justice,"  the  government 
might  take  care  of  the  next  Percy  as  they  best  could. 

^^  Why,  what  does  all  this  mean  ?"  said  the  generah 
in  the  utmost  amazement.  ^^  You  are  the  only  friend 
of  government  that  has  raised  an  objection  to  it ;  andi 
to  make  it  the  more  extraordinary,  your  own  sister 
has  warmly  interested  herself  for  his  discharge." 

^*  My  own  sister,"  cried  Talbot,  furiously,  ^*  is  a  sim- 
pleton. She  has  even  been  fool  enough  to  promise  to 
marry  that  hopeful  traitor.  1  would  rather  to-morrow 
follow  her  to  her  grave!" 

^  Good  heaven !  that  is  shocking,  Talbot,"  said  the 
general ;  **  agreed  that  the  young  man  has  been  inia- 
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led^  and  has  been  as  active  and  dangetous  as  yoa 
8ay»  yet  he  is  entitled,  like  othera«  to  the  benefit  of  fab 
repentance.  If  he  appear  well  disposed,  and  give 
satisfactory  security  for  his  good  behaviour  for  die 
next  four  or  five  years,  as  his  fiiend  Osborne  did,  I 
shall  certainly  feel  very  much  disposed  to  give  him  Us 
liberty  once  more." 

<'  Then,  by  heavens!  1  hope,''  cried  Talbot,  ^  that 
he  may  get  up  a  new  rebellion,  that  shall  shake  the 
commonwealth  to  its  centre  I  Will  you  do  me  the 
favour  to  ask  the  opinion  of  the  governor  and  oounciU 
at  least,  before  you  decide  on  any  such  step,  ar  X" 

<<  Colonel  Talbot,"  said  the  general,  gravely,  ^  I  see 
very  plainly  that  there  is  some  private  feud  between 
you  and  this  prisoner.  If  you  are  really  in  apprebmi- 
sion  that  he  may  attempt  any  violence  to  you  person- 
ally, I  will  make  it  a  condition  of  his  release  that  he 
shall  quit  the  state,  and  not  return  to  it  for  a  space  of 
time  that  will  give  reason  a  chance  to  reassume  the 
sway  which  she  seems  to  have  lost  over  you  in  respect 
to  Eustace." 

Talbot  haughtily  declared,  that,  as  far  as  concern- 
ed any  such  apprehensions,  he  might  be  set  at  liberty 
on  the  instant,  and  he  ^*  would  be  glad  to  meet  him  on 
any  spot  in  the  wide  world." 

The  general  took  his  leave,  saying,  that  he  would 
consider  of  it,  and  pacing  along  leisurely  to  his  head- 
quarters, the  idea  struck  him,  that  it  would  be  well 
to  ascertain  from  the  young  ladies,  before  he  went 
near  Eustace,  what  was  the  cause  of  the  deadly 
hatred  of  Talbot  to  his  old  associate.  Bending  hb 
steps  that  way,  he  met,  full  in  the  face,  Mr.  Brindle, 
who  was  on  his  way  to  bring  a  report  from  the  gene- 
ral to  the  Jadjes,  of  the  prospect  of  Eustace's  re- 
lease. 


The  general,  recogDisdng  a  countenance  fanuliar 
to  him,  bowed  slightly,  and  was  passing  on. 

^Gin'ral,"  said  Hezekiab,  with  a  shuffling  at- 
tempt at  a  bow,  ^*  the  ladies  sent  me  to  the  arsenal 
to  inquire  what  was  agpin'  to  be  done  about  Major 
Eustace.^^ 

**  Ah !  you  are  the  young  man  ]  saw  at  Col.  Eus- 
tace's door  this  morning.  1  was  this  moment  going 
to  make  an  inquiry  of  the  ladies  belbre  I  visited  the 
young  gentleman." 

^  Maybe  1  can  answer  it  myself,"  said  Hezekiah. 
'*  1  know  pretty  much  all  the  secrets  of  the  family, 
1  can  tell  ye.  I've  lived  with  the  old  gentleman  ever 
sen'  1  was  a  boy.*^ 

The  general  hesitated  a  moment  about  confiding 
his  question  to  him,  but  cautiously  inquired  if  he 
knew  anything  of  a  private  quarrel  between  Major 
Eustace  and  Col.  Talbot  f 

**  Why,  1  ruther  guess  I  due ;  I  know  all  about  it, 
book  beginning  to  end,  and  I  can  give  you  chapter 
and  varse  for  the  whole  on V* 

Hezekiah  then  proceeded  to  unfold,  in  his  most 
prolix  manner,  the  courtships  of  the  parties,  and  the 
engagement  of  the  ^  Squire  to  Miss  Lizzy'' — and 
the  ^kick  up"  between  Harry  and  the  Squire — 
and  Talbot's  being  forbid  the  house — and  Eliza- 
beth's solemn  promise  not  to  marry  him  without  her 
brother's  as  well  as  her  Other's  oonsent— and  he 
added,  ^you  may  depend,  she'd  die  aibre  she'd 
Ineak  her  solemn  promise." 

<"  Ah!  ha!  that  is  the  secret  of  it,  is  it?  What  an 
unfortunate  division  is  this  I  And  the  sister  of  CoL 
Talbot  all  the  while  engaged  to  Eustace  V 

^  Jest  so!  It  is  a  cross-grained,  ug^y  piece  of  busb 
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ness,  a&d  1  believe  you'll  hev'  aome  trouble  to  make 
'em  friends,  ginVal/' 

<^  However,  we  must  try/'  said  he,  and  be  pro- 
ceeded to  Eustace's  apa  ^  meot 

'^  JL  guess/'  said  HezcK  ih  to  himself,  as  the 
ral  quit  him,  <^  you'll  find  it  a  tougher  job  to 
up  their  quarrel,  than  you  did  to  put  down  the 
rebels  I" 

And  io  in  truth  it  was  likely  to  prove ;  for  when 
the  general,  in  an  appeal  to  him  full  of  the  kindest  aeo- 
timents,  pdated  out  the  necessity  of  a  recoociiiatioDy 
dwelt  on  theduty  of  forgiving  injuries,  and  alluded  to 
the  painful  situation  of  their  two  sisters,  while  he  and 
Talbot  'remained  enemies, — Eustace,  after  a  mo- 
ment's silence,  burst  forth : 

^'  Never,  never — so  help  me  heaven-**-wiU  1  be  any 
thing  but  his  everlasting  enemy.  It  shall  be  the  ba- 
siness  of  my  whole  life  to  revenge  thb  last  cowardly 
injury.  1  will  persecute  him,  day  and  night,  to  the 
last  hour  of  my  life,  and,  if  I  do  not  make  him  as 
odious  and  infamous  as  any  vile  informer  that  ever 
breathed,  1  wilk^^uit  the  country  that  contains  us.^^ 

*^But  the  last  injury,"  said  the  general,  with  a 
smile,  ^  was  the  greatest  favour  he  could  have  done 
you.  For,  in  all  probability,  it  saved  you  finom  any 
overt  act  of  treason  in  the  rebellion." 

^'  Whatever  it  saved  me  firom,  or  whatever  it  has 
brought  on  me,  if  1  forgive  it,  may  1  be — " 

*^  Hush,  hush  !'^  said  the  general,  ^  those  vows  are 
quite  unnecessary.  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  report 
to  your  sister  and  Miss  Talbot  such  bad  success  m 
my  mission.  I  had  hoped  that  a  reconciliation  would 
have  restored  them  to  kappmess,  as  well  as  yourself 
i30  ittierty." 

''  If  that  is  to  be  the  condition  of  my  release,  I  had 
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rather  die  in  the  most  loathsome  prison  that  could  be 
contrived,  than  to  go  forth  this  hour.'^ 

^  And  rather  than  be  bie:\d  with  the  brother,  you 
would  also  be  willing  to  .*€nounce  your  tender  ties 
with  the  sister  V*  said  th^^eneral.  '  '* 

**  All — everything,  rather  than  be  his  friend  again  I 
1  would  be  content  to  drag  out  my  life  a  miserable 
prisoners-exile — beggar  !'^ 

The  general  reasoned  and  remonstrated  yet  fui^ 
ther,  but  all  was  in .  vain.  The  same  fierce  and  bit- 
ter denunciations — the  same  vows  of  revenge  upon 
Talbot  were  his  only  reply ;  and  after,  in  some  de- 
gree, exhausting  his  own  patience,  the  general  took 
his  leave. 

^  After  all,  then,  hatred  is  stronger  than  love,^^  said 
the  general,  as  he  went  along,  **  and  revenge  is 
sweeter  than  all  the  sweets  of  mutual  affection.  A 
couple  of  madmen  renounce  voluntarily  their  own 
hopes  of  happiness,  merely  because  they  wish  to  gra- 
tify  the  worst  feelings  of  our  nature  towards  each 
other!  1  must  go  and  take  counsel  of  the  ladies,  what 
is  next  to  be  done,  for,  to  confess  tue  truth,  1  have 
done  my  utmost,  as  far  as  reason  and  good  counsel 
go. 

*'  There  comes  the  gin'ral,'*  said  Hezekiah,  who 
had  been  attempting  to  console  the  two  young  ladies 
in  the  parlour,  ^  and  Til  lay  a  goose  he  hanH  brought 
anything  about.    1  can  tell  by  hiS  looks.'* 

He  ran  out  to  open  the  gate,  and  saying  as  be  did 
so,  that  '^  he  hoped  the  gin'ral  had  brought  some  good 
news  for  the  ladies,'*  the  general  paused  a  moment, 
and  said — 

**  I  find  there  is  no  use  in  reasoning  with  either  of 
them.    They  are  determiaed  to  be  enemiee,  and  so 
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Ihejr  must  remaio,  for  all  1  can  discover.  1  am  at  oiy 
mi's  end." 

**  1  knew  there  wan't  no  use  in  talkm'  reano  ta 
'em  r  said  Hezekiah.  ''  But,  I  think  1  oould  woik 
it  out,  if  I  could  get  Master  Harry  down  heie» 
and  let  the  two  ladies  have  one  fair  set  at  him.^ 

**  Hah!  you  counsel  like  a  second  Solomoa,"said 
the  general ;  ^  I  will  go  in  and  prepare  the  ladies  fcr 
his  reception,  and  return  for  him  forthwith.^' 

As  soon  as  the  general  had  acquainted  the  ladies 
with  his  intentions,  and  taken  his  leave,  Hesekiah 
came  once  more  into  the  parlour. 

**Now,  Miss  Mary  and  Miss  Lizzy,  jest  let  me 
give  ye  one  hint ;  when  Mister  Harry  comes,  doo't 
you  go  to  talkin'  reason  and  sense,  and  argerin'  with 
him,  as  the  gin^ral  did»  but  do  you  jest  fall  tu  and  cry, 
and  take  on  like  all  naten  He  can't  stand  thai  long, 
now  I  tell  ye.*^ 

AflKcted  as  thej*  were,  the  ladies  could  not  help 
snuling  at  Hezekiah's  advice,  and  if  they  had  not  al- 
ready secretly  done  so,  would  no  doubt  have  adopted 
it 

"  I  am  willing,"  said  the  general  to  Eustace,  ^  to 
accord  you  one  interview  with  your  sbter  and  Miss 
Talbot,  before  1  leave  the  village,  and  as  no  person 
will  remain  who  will  have  power  to  do  so  wimi  I  am 
gone,  perhaps  you  may  think  it  wcMlh  while  to  give 
me  your  parole  of  honour  to  return  liere  when  it 
is  over,  and  to  walk  with  me  to  your  father^ 
house." 

The  proportion  was  so  unexpected,  and  the  plea- 
sure so  unbounded,  that  Eustace  was  transported 
with  joy,  and  instantly  accepted  the  oflfer.  He  could 
hardly  be  restrained  from  starting  into  a  run,  as  be 
came  within  sight  of  the  paternal  mansion* 
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^  Come,  come!"  said  the  geoeral,  ^  no  ecstacies. 
Recollect  that  your  revenge  is  dearer  to  you  than  all 
you  are  goiog  to  see*^ 

Eustace  made  a  slight  grimace,  and  said  nothing 
in  reply. 

When  they  reached  the  house,  the  ladies  were  not 
visible  in  the  parlour,  and  Molly  Mopps,  after  the 
tenderest  salutatbn,  told  him  they  were  in  Miss  Liz- 
zy^s  room  waiting  to  see  him ! — 

What  took  place  at  that  tender  interview — the 
sighs,  the  tears,  the  vows,  the  prayers,  we  may  not 
venture  to  relate^  The  triumph  of  female  anguish, 
and  female  blandishments  was  complete.  They  gain* 
ed  his  slow,  reluctant  consent  to  a  reconciliation 
with  his  enemy,  and  happiness,  full  and  perfect,  once 
more  dawned  upon  them.  Elizabeth,  as  soon  as  she 
heard  the  consent,  ran  down,  with  her  eyes  still  suf- 
fused with  tears,  to  communicate  the  news  to  the 
general. 

Hezekiah,  who  had  taken  it  on  himself  to  enter- 
tain the  general, — as  Tom  Eustace  was  absent  at 
Boston,  busy  in  procuring  the  release  of  his  brother, 
and  the  old  colonel  was  confined  to  his  room  with 
his  gout-— jumped  up  and  exclaimed,  as  he  overheard 
the  joyful  intelligence, — 

"  1  knew  it — ^1  knew  it !  Now,  by  the  piper,  if  we 
don't  hav'  the  greatest  weddin'  that  ever  was  in 
Springfield!  But  I  must  nm  and  tell  the  news  to 
Squire  Talbot — hell  be  nation  glad  to  hear  it,  1 
guess,  for  all." 

*^  Major  Eustace,  you  are  no  longer  a  prisoner,'* 
said  General  Lincoln  to  him,  as  he  immediately  after 
entered  with  his  adored  hanging  upon  his  arm. 

^  A  thousand  thanks  to  you,  general,  for  giving  me 
that  welcome  news — ^but,  alas !  1  have  only  made  an 
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exchange  of  captivity.    Here,  1  am  likely  to  be  a 
prisoner  for  life !" 

*^  Whenever  you  are  tired  of  the  exchange,*^  said 
the  general,  laughing,  ^^  1  will  see  that  you  have  per- 
mission to  go  back  to  your  old  quarters  in  the  arse- 
nal." 

While  they  were  bandying  jests  with  each  other 
and  the  ladies,  Hezekiah  had  found  the  ^Squire,  and 
after  several  attempts,  had  succeeded  in  making  him 
understand  that  ^  it  was  all  made  up,  and  tlmt  he 
had  now  full  penmssion  to  marry  Miss  Lizzy  as  soon 
as  he  pleased — and  the  sooner  th&  better,  1  should 
say,*'  said  Hezekiah,  '*  for  delays  is  sometimes  dan- 
gerous. She  expects  you  now,  1  ruther  guess,  and 
if  you  don't  come  there'll  be  another  muss,  like 
enough," 

Talbot  paced  the  floor  five  minutes  in  alence — 
then,  without  so  much  as  recognizing  the  presence  of 
the  messenger,  took  his  hat  and  bent  his  course  for 
Colonel  Eustace^s.  He  was  observed  by  our  party 
as  he  came  to  the  gate,  and  all  quitting  the  room  but 
Elizabeth,  they  waited  in  some  suspense  for  the  re- 
sult, with  the  exception  of  Mary  Talbot 

"  Pooh!  pooh!"  said  she  to  Eustace,  **  he  will  al- 
most agree  to  be  bosom  friends  with  the  great  enemy 
of  mankind,  if  Elizabeth  Eustace  should  make  it  a 
condition  of  giving  him  her  hand.  It  is  strange  what 
penance  your  wicked  sex  will  undergo  to  gain  one 
of  ours,  and  how  soon  they  repent  them  of  their  de- 
votion." 

^  Is  it  so  ?"  cried  Eustace ;  *^  then  how  long  a  time 
do  you  allow  me,  before  my  repentance  begins  !" 

•*  Whenever  you  have  good  cause,"  said  she. 

•*  Ah !  you  are  right  to  say  that ;  for  your  heart  tells 
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yoa  we  can  never  be  anything  but  happy  and  devoted 
to  each  other,  as  mine  tells  me  every  moment/^ 

^  1  beg  pardon,"  said  the  general ;  <^  but  you  ap- 
pear to  forget,  my  gpod  friend,  that  1  am  overhearing 
every  word  you  say,  and  1  must  remind  you  that  if 
you  doD^t  intend  to  keep  those  vows,  you  are  very 
wrong  in  making  them." 

*'  Oh  I  it  is  of  no  consequence,  my  dear  friend," 
said  the  lady ;  ^^  for  he  knows  very  well  1  do  not  be- 
lieve a  word  of  them.^^ 

The  officious  Hezekiah  again  made  his  appear- 
ance, to  announce  that  they  might  return  to  the  par- 
lour, and  ^  he  b'lieved,  by  Miss  Lizzy^s  looks,  Hwas 
all  right/'    The  whole  affair  had  been  so  managed 
that  he  took  all  the  credit,  and  no  sooner  had  he  seen 
the  'Squire  and  the  Major  shake  hands,  than  he  ran 
up  to  Col.  Eustace's  room  to  acquaint  him  with  the 
whole  history.    The  colonel  shed  tears  of  joy,  and 
declared  himself  so  much  relieved  of  his  gout  that  he 
would  contrive  to  attend  the  weddings. 

^^Then  you  must  get  well  plaguey  quick,''  said 
Hezekiah,  ^  for  they're  to  be  spliced  together  this 
very  night,  as  the  gineral's  giv'  me  a  hint." 

^^  Why,  what  a  monstrous  hurry  tiiey're  in  I"  said 
the  colonel ;  "  they  haven't  my  consent  yet  to  Eliza- 
beth's marriage ;"  but  at  that  moment  the  dear,  du- 
tiful daughter  entered  with  her  lover,  and  both  con- 
sent and  blesing  were  speedily  given. 

The  general  was  impatient  to  depart  for  Boston, 
or  at  least  affected  to  be,  to  hurry  the  nuptials,  and 
in  half  an  hour  the  news  was  spread  over  the  whole 
village*  Hezekiah  came,  breathless  with  expedition, 
to  Moses  Bliss,  to  adc  his  assistance  in  preparing  the 
banquet,  and  yet  did  not  neglect  to  communicate  the 
news  to  such  of  his  friends  as  he  met  on  the  way. 
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^  Moses,  I  want  you  to  help  us  get  ready  a  leelt^ 
the  graodest  weddin^-supper  that  ever  was  set  out  z^ 
old  Hampshire.    We^re  a  goin'  to  have  a  douhl«^ 
weddiu',  and  the  old  colonel  sajrs  every  thing  sbal 
be  jest  as  I  order  and  direct^' 

"  Weddin'  I  why,  who's  a  goin*  to  git  marnedl  yat 
a  goin'  to  git  married  over  agin,''  said  Moses,  ^or 
what's  to  pay  ?" 

Hezekiali  briefly  explained,  while  Moses  gaca- 
laled,  ".Lord  help  us!"— "Due  tell!"—"  You  d<ml!'' 
— ^^'  Oh!  the  {Hpers  I"  and  so  on,  till  his  catalogue  of 
exclamations  was  exhausted.  As  the  ledtal  was 
concluded,  Osborne,  who  had  been  ill,  but  was  now 
well  enough  to  set  out  for  home,  entered  the  room  to 
bid  his  landlord  gpod-by. 

"  Why,  Squire,"  cried  Hezekiah,  in  transport,  "you 
here  yet }  The  luckiest  thing  that  ever  was !  You 
don't  go  any  part  of  your  way  hum  to-day,  1  tdl 
ye."  And,  detailing  to  him  also  the  turn  affiurs  had 
taken,  and  that  his  friend  the  major  was  to  be  mar- 
ried that  very  night,  he  gave  him  a  most  pressiog 
invitation  to  the  wedding. 

Osborne  declined  accepting  upon  such  authority, 
but  told  him  that  he  would  wait  to  see  Major  Eus- 
tace, as  he  had  some  private  business  with  biro,  and 
as  soon  as  Moses  and  Hezekiah  had  arranged  what 
the  former  was  to  do,  and  what  dishes  to  cook,  the 
latter  hurried  home. 

It  was  not  long  before  £ustace,  accompanied  by 
Talbot  and  the  general,  made  thar  appearance. — 
"  He  may  feel  some  embarrassment,"  said  the  latter, 
^;  and  we  must  try  to  make  him  forget  some  little 
circumstances  of  recent  occurrence." 

Thus  invited,  and  having  made  friends  with  Tai» 
hot,  who  made  him  as  many  excuses  ,as  he  could 
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desire,  Osborne  agreed  to  attend  the  wedding.  *^  1 
was  to  have  been  a  Benedict  about  this  time  myself,^' 
said  he  to  Eustace,  ^  but  1  suppose  since  my  late  ad- 
venture it  will  be  all  up  with  me/^ 

^Oh!  nonsense  P^  said  Eustace,  ^^how  can  you 
Joubt  oftlie  constancy  of  woman  ?  You  are  becom- 
ing a  misanthrope,  and  a  cynic.^' 

Short  as  the  notice  was,  the  wedding  Feast  and  the 
weddifig  cake  were  all  prepared  in  season.  The 
company  was  just  as  numerous  as  it  should  have 
been,  and  not  one  person  was  there,  whom  a^ny 
wished  away,  and  not  one  was  absent,  (except  Tom 
Eustace,)  whom  anybody  regretted.  The  old  colonel 
himself  had  hobbled  down  stairs,  and  was  among 
the  gayest  of  the  supper  party. 

**  Here's  to  the  health  and  harmony  of  the  new 
married  couples,"  said  he,  '^  bumpers,  if  you  please, 
to  that."  .  *     ' 

"J  never  was  so  happy  'afore  ia  my  life,"  said 
Hezekiah  to  Moses  Bliss,  who  was  seated  by  his  side, 
below  the  middle  of  the  table. 

^  Nor  I  nuther,"  said  Moses ;  ^  less  drink  that 
bumper  in  full  I" 

The  merry  laugh  and  the  harmless  jest  went  round 
till  midnight  approached.  The  parson  who  had  offi- 
ciated, finding  that  there  was  some  disposition  to 
break  up,  judged  it  decorous  to  be  the  first  to  retire. 
Accordingly,  he  stood  up,  and  with  glass  in  hand 
gave  as  a  sentiment —  f '^^^  -^-^ 

^*May  these  happy  unions  be  crownec^with  the 
early  fruits  of  marriage ;"  and,  with  a  slv8||igger  at  his 
own  wit,  while  he  picked  up  his  hat  toletire,  he  was 
gratified  at  witnessing  a  hearty  lau^dn  several  quar- 
ters, at  his  toast. 

The  general,  who  had  been  tdb  much  occupied 
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with  Ifae  ladies  to  bear  the  joke,  very  indooently  in- 
quired of  the  newly  married  Mrs.  Talbot,  what  the 
parsoD  had  said.  Her  blushes  and  confiisiQo  gave 
DOtice  to  press  the  question  no  further. 

He  shortly  after  rose  to  take  his  leave,  and  taking 
the  hands  of  the  two  brides,  he  ssod,  ^  1  have  but  one 
word  of  parting  advice  to  give  you>  kdies.  If  ever  any 
of  those  matrimonial  squabbles,  wUch,  they  say,  are 
not  uncommon,  should  happen,  remember  this  day 
and  do  not  attempt  to  influence  your  husbands  by  rea 
81^  and  good  sense,  but  have  recourse  to  the  saoN 
weapons  with  which  you  have  won  this  victory.^^ 

^  You  may  be  sure  we  shall  not  ibiiget  yoar  ad 
vice,''  cried  both  the  ladies,  and  the  genera],  gallant 
ly  stepping  up,  bestowed  a  parting  loss  upon  the  chee. 
of  each,  and  took  his  leave.    We  shouVd  tmqI  hav« 
ven^r^  to  record  this  salute,  if  we  had  not  first,  b 
the  most  diligent  investigation,  ascertained  that  eve  • 
the  severe  manners  of  that  time  and  place  permitte 
such  a  Ipense.    The  indulgent  reader  will,  therefon 
make  allowance  for  the  customs  of  that  age. 

"  Doctor  Talbot!"  cried  Eustacet  "you  are  as  5 
lent  as  a  dead  man  to-night.  Come,  a  sentiment  fio 
you,  if  you  please." 

<^  Well,  as  the  brides  have  retired,"  «ud  the  do 
tor,  **  ril  give  you  one  ; — ^*'  may  you  both  make  be : 
ter  husbatids,  than  you  have  mf^  dogs, — and  ^ 
^od-night  to  ye,  my  lads." 

Twoliappy,  fleeting  months  had  elapsed  after  tl 
wedding^x^nd  the  four  happiest  people  in  the  wor 
were  sitti {^together,  watching  the  brilliant  sunf 
from  Colonil  Eustace's  Windows,  when  Mrs.  Eih- 
tace  suddenlyVcclaimed,  •*  there  they  are!"  and  n-r 
off  at  full  speed\)  the  gate  to  welcome  her  old  friei  »• 
Miss  Warren,  n0w  become  Mrs.  Osborne.  After  tl:- 
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fifst  shower  of  greetingB  was  over — *^  ^nd  ao  your 
lady-love  proved  constant  to  you,  after  all  your  fore- 
hnHlinpi  V^  said  she  to  the  husband. 

*»'  Oh  I"  said  the  lady,^gaily ;  ''  1  liked  him  all  (iiB 
better  for  that  awkward  adventure  of  hi&  It  has 
given  me^something  to  teaze  the  t^reature  about,  all 
my  Hfe,  and  tha^you  know  is  such  a  pleasure/^ 

They  consented  to  partake  of  the  hospitality  of 
the  cdooers  roof  for  seine  days ;  and,  one  evening 
when  they  were  talking  of  the  state  of  the  common- 
wealth, Osborne  said  to  Eustace, —  i. 

^  You  did  wrong  to  renounce  political  life,  as  you 
have.  Since  Governor  Hancock  was  elected  over 
Bowdoin,  I  have  great  hopes  our  party  will  yet  come 
uppermost  And  Talbot,  what  the  deuce  made  you 
declme  a  re-election  this  spring  ?  You  have  stopped 
in  the  midst  ofyour  career/^ 

*^  Ask  this  lady,"  said  Talbot,  pointing  to  his  wife. 
^  She  was  so  delighted  when  1  told  ||er,  without  in- 
tending to  do  it,  that  1  was  about  to  decline  a  re- 
election, that  1  came  out  the  same  day  and  announc* 
edit/' 

**  Pretty  much  my  case,  though  not  ^actly,''  said 
Eustace.  ^^  My  wife  plainly  signi6ed  that  she  wished 
me  to  do  so,  and  1  acted  accordingly/^ 

^  A  downright  fib!  It  was  your  own  proposal  ;'* 
saki  his  wife,  ^  ^t  you  oflsii  say  that  you  are  so  g|ad 
you  have  renounced  politics  altogether.*^ 

^  I  admit  it,'*  sakl  Eustace, ''  and  nothin^^ehprf^ 
a  proclamation  of  a  kingv  shall  ever  induce  me  to 
meddle  with  public  affairs  Rgaiii.^' 

''  1  do  not  say  that,''  said  Talbot.  *«  Tshall  be  ever 
ready  to  renounce  my  happiness  a^cf  ease,  to  avert 
any  calamity  fromCmy  country,  tha|is,  with  my  wife's 
permission."  « 
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*^  IM  th%t  be  always  underetood,"  cried  Qsboi 
^*  in  wb^teer  we  propose.'^ 

With  3uch  amiable  dispositioDS  on  the  part  of 
Mp|0ands,  it  will,  of  cours^,  teadily  be  supposed,  i 
tifese  married  people  led  a  life  of  uaiotemipted 
mestic  felicity.  Oolonel  Eustace  was  relteved  fr 
^i  his  embarrassments,  and  Hezekildi  bought  a  pb 
near  hftn,  to  give  him  the  bene6t  of  bis  daily ; 

vice. 

The  rebellion  was  doomed  to  annihilation.  1 
lijlislature  soon  pardoned  all  who  were  under  si 
tence  of  death,  and  Shays,  Parsons,  and  twooTlVix 
others  who  had  been  at  first  excluded  from  the  f 
neral  pardon,  finally  succeeded  in  obtaining  Ibrgi^ 

ness. 

Thus,  by  the  promptitude  and  humamly  o(  one 
the  best  of  soldiers,  and  one  of  the  most  amiable 
men"  was  a  dangerous  rebellion  crushed  almost  wil 
out  bloodsheds   If  ever,  unfortunately,  such  a  sta 
of  thingr  should  again  occur  in  any  part  of  our  cou 
try,  may  such  another  chief  be  found  to  restore  tra 

quillity ! 

•Gentle  nwtder !  we  would  fain  jog  on  togetb- 
awhile  stilt,  but,  sooth  to  say,  our  story  will  hold  o\ 
no  longer.  Our  tale  is  told,-  and  if  any,  who  sha 
honour  it  with  a  penisal,  shall  recognize  the  hand 
ajirevious  acquaintance,  ws  five  thrim  praise  for  the 
discernment,  and,  till  we  meet  again,  which  may  i 
^iila)Hl^(  be,  bid  him  or  her  a  kuid  farewell. 
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